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ConTINUATION oF Book V. 


Y this time, I ſuppoſe, the reader is too 
well acquainted with me and my pupil, 
to imagine us, according to the caſtom 

of others, both aſleep in a warm poſt-chaiſe, tra- 
velling without ſeeing or obſerving any thing, 
annihilating the interval between our departure 
and our arrival, and, by the rapidity of our jour 
ney, loſing time, by way of ſaving it. 

Men complain that life is ſnort, and yet they 
endeavour to render it ſhorter; not knowing how 
to make a proper uſe of it, they lament the ra- 
pidity of time, and yet it is evident that it paſſes 
away much ſlower than they would have it. Al- 
ways eager after ſome diſtant object, they regret 
the intermediate time which divides them from it : 
one wiſhes for to-morrow, another for a month 
Vor. IV. B hence; 
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hence, another for ten years hence; no one has 
the philoſophy to live to-day ; no one is ſatisfied 
with the preſent hour, but all think it drags too 
heavily. When they complain that time runs too 
ſwiftly, they are not ſincere; they would give 
any thing to accelerate its pace: they would 
- readily expend their fortunes to conſume their 
whole life; and perhaps there is not an indivi- 
dual, who would not have reduced his exiſtence 
to the ſpace of a few hours, if he had been maſter 
of the power of cancelling that time which 
hung heavy on his reſtleſs mind ; or that which, 
in the eagerneſs of his expectation, ſeparated 
him from the wiſhed-for moment. One ſpends 
half his days in going from Paris to Verſailles, 
from Verſailles to Paris, from town to country, 
from country to town, from one place to ano- 
ther; and his hours would be very tedious, if he 
had not the ſecret of diflipating them in this 
manner, He really leaves his concerns, in or- 
der to find employment in the purſuit of buſi- 
neſs; he thinks to fetch up the time he diſſipates, 
and which otherwiſe he would not know how 
to employ ; or rather, on the contrary, he gallops 
for the ſake of galloping back again, and comes 
poſt to town, for no other end, but to return in 
the ſame manner.——Mortals, will you never ceaſe 
to reproach nature ? Why will you complain that 
life is ſhort, when it is not ſo ſhort as you with it ? 
If there is one among you who can moderate his 
deſires, ſo as never to wiſh time to fly, ſuch a one 
To live, and to 
enjoy 
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enjoy life, will, to him, be the ſame thing ; 
and ſhould it be his fate to die young, he will die 
full of days. 

If I had no other advantage in my plan, that 
alone would give it the preference above any 
other. I did not educate Emilius to defire or 
wait for happineſs, but to enjoy it; and when he 
extends his deſires beyond the preſent, it is not 
with ſuch an ardent impetuoſity, as to make him 
regret the ſlowneſs of time. He will not only 
enjoy the pleaſure of deſire, but that of going 
to the objeq deſired; and his paſſions are fo 
truly moderate, that he is always more where he 
is, than where he is to be. 

We do not therefore run like couriers, but 
proceed like travellers, We do not only think 
of the two extremes, but of the interval which 
parted them. Travelling itſelf is a pleaſure to 
us. We do not travel in a melancholy poſture, 
impriſoned in a cloſe cage. We do not travel in 
luxury and ſoft eaſe, like women. We do not 
exclude ourſelves from the air, nor from the 
proſpect of the objects around us, nor loſe the 
opportunity of viewing them when it is agreeable 
tous, Emilius never ſteps into a poſt- chaiſe, 
nor ever travels poſt, but on urgent occaſions. 
But what urgent buſineſs can Emilius have, ex- 
cept to enjoy life? ſhall I add, and to do all the 
good in his power? No; for that itſelf is en- 
Joying life, 

I can conceive but one way of travelling, 
pleaſanter than on horſeback; viz. going on 

B 2 foot. 
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foot. You ſet out at your own time; you ſtop 
when you pleaſe; you take as much or as little 
exerciſe as you chooſe ; you view all the coun- 
try; you turn to the right or left; you examine 
every thing which ſtrikes you; you ſtop at every 
point of view. Do I ſee a river: I coaſt along 
it. Do I approach a hanging wood: I walk un- 
der its hade. A grotto: I enter it. A quarry 
I examine its ſtrata, Wherever I perceive any 
thing which invites me, I ſtop. The moment my 
curioſity is ſatisfied, I depart, without waiting 
for horſes or poſtilions. I am not turious about 
picking out beaten paths, or convenient ways, 
but I tread wherever a man may paſs: I fee 
whatever man can fee; and being dependent on 
no one but myſelf, I enjoy the moſt perfect liberty 
which man can poſſeſs. If bad weather over- 
takes me, and walking grows diſagreeable, then 
I take horſe, If I am tired. . . . but Emilius is 
never tired; he is robuſt; and why ſhould he 
tire himſelf, who is never in haſte ? If he ſhould 
make a ſtay on his journey, he is never at a loſs 
for amuſements ; being a workman, he can al- 
ways divert himſelf among the artizans of the 
village. 

To travel on foot, is to travel like Thales, 
Plato, and Pythagoras. | can ſcarce conceive 
how a Philoſopher can reſolve to travel any other 
way, and withdraw himſelf from the ſurvey of 
thoſe treaſures which he treads under feet, and 
which the earth laviſhes to his fight. Who, that 
has the leaſt taſte for agriculture, would not be 


curious 
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curious to know the particular products of the 
climate in the places he paſſes through, and the 
method of their cultivation ? Who, that has the 
leaſt taſte for natural hiſtory, can traverſe a foil 
without examining it? a rock, a mountain, or a 
meadow, without looking for foffils, or botani- 
zing, as he goes? Our faſhionable philofophers 
ſtudy natural hiſtory in their cloſets ; they know 
the names of things, but have no idea of their 
nature. But the cabinet of Emilius is richer 
than that of kings ; his cabinet is the whole 
earth. Here every thing is diſplayed in its pro- 
per place; the Naturaliſt, who hath the care of 
it, arranging all things in the fineſt order. Not 
D*'Aubenton himſelf could claſs them better. 

What a variety of pleaſures are combined by 
ſuch an agreeable method of travelling! not to 
ſpeak of our health, which it eſtabliſhes, or of 
our ſpirits which it exhilirates. I have always 
found thoſe who travel ineaſy carriages, thought- 
ful, melancholy, peeviſh, or uneaſy ; and thoſe 
on foot always chearful, light-hearted, and ſa- 
tisſied with every thing. How glad we are 
when we get to our night's lodging! How ſa- 
voury we find a coarſe meal! With what plea- 
fure we fit down to table] How ſoundly we ſleep 
in a hard bed]! When we only want to get to 
our journey's end, we may take a poſt-chaiſe ; 
but when we are inclined to travel, we ſhould 
go on foot. 

If Sophia is not forgotten before we can have 
travelled fifty leagues in the manner I have de- 
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ſcribed, either I muſt have but little addreſs, or 
Emilius muſt have very little curioſity : for with 
ſo much knowledge of nature, it is difficult to 
reſiſt the temptation of acquiring more. Our 
curioſity increaſes in proportion to our informa- 
tion; and he knows juſt enough to make him 
eager for further inſtruction, 

Nevertheleſs, one object draws on another, 
and we ſtill keep going on. I fixed on a very 
diſtant place for our firſt journey: the pretence 
was plauſible: on quitting Paris, we were to 
go a great way in purſuit of a wife, 

One day, having ſtrayed longer than uſual in 
7n unfrequented mountainous country, we loſt 
our way. But it was of no conſequence to us; 
all ways are good, if they do but lead to the 
wiſhed-for object. But it is neceſſary to meet 
with accommodations when one is hungry. In 
this ſituation, luckily we met with a peaſant, 
who took us into his cottage ; and we eat eagerly 
of the coarſe diet he ſet before us. Seeing us 
make ſo hearty a meal, he ſaid, If Providence 
had directed you to the other fide of the hill, 
you would have been better entertained . . . 
You would have found a happy family. . . Such 
charitable folks! . . . Such good people!... 
They have not, indeed, more good-will than 
I, but they have better means, though it is ſaid 
that they have been much richer formerly. . . 
But, thank God, they do not feel the want of 
it; and all the country is the better for what 
they have remaining.” 


The 
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SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 7 

The heart of the benevolent Emilius cheared 
up when he heard the expreſſion of Good 
© people.” © My friend (ſaid he) looking ear- 
neſtly at me, let us viſit the family who are ſo 
much beloved in their neighbourhood. I ſhould 
delight to ſee them ; perhaps they may be glad 
to ſee us likewiſe, I am certain that they will 
receive us well : if we are agreeable to them, 
they will not be otherwiſe to us.“ 
Having got an exact direction to the houſe, 
we ſet out and wandered through the woods, A 
heavy rain overtook us on our way, and retarded 
our pace, but without obliging us to ſtop. At 
length we reached our journey's end, and in the 
evening arrived at the houſe, which, though 
plain, made ſome appearance, in the midſt of the 
hamlet. We preſented ourſelves, and requeſted 
the rights of hoſpitality. The maſter was cailed 
to ſpeak to us, and he aſked us ſome queſtions, 


but interrogated us with great complaiſance. 


Without telling him the intent of our journey, 
we acquainted him with our having loſt our way. 
His former proſperity has given him the facility 
of diſcerning the condition of men from their 
manners ; (they who have lived in high life, are 
ſeldom miſtaken in this reſpe&) and by means of 
this paſſport, we gained admittance, | 
We were conducted into a ſmall apartment, 
but it was decent and convenient. They made 
us a fre, and we were provided with clothes, 
and every thing we had occaſion for. How is 
this! (ſaid Emilius in a ſurpriſe) one would 
B 4 conclude 
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conclude they had expected us. What a juſt 
account the peaſant gave us! What care, what. 
attention, what benevolence | and all for ſtran- 
gers ! I can fancy myſelf in the days of Homer. 
** Ycu are in the right, ſaid I, not to be inſenſible 
to ſuch treatment, but do not be ſurpriſed at it. 
Where ftrangers do not often come, they are 
always welcome. Nothing renders people more 
hoſpitable, than their having occaſion to exerciſe 
it but ſeldom : it is the abundance of gueſts 
which deſtroys hofpitality. In the days of 
Homer, people travelled but little; and travel- 
lers were every where well entertained. Per- 
haps we are the only gueſts whom they have en- 
tertained here for many months paſt.” —*+* No 
matter, he replyed; there is ſtill ſome merit in 
knowing how to live without company, and yet 
always to receive them well.” 

When we were dried, and a little refreſhed, 
we rejoined the maſter- of the houſe. He pre- 
ſented us to his wife, and ſhe received us not 
only politely but heartily. Emiltus was moſtly 
honoured with her obſervation. A mother, in 
ſuch a critical fituation as ſhe was, ſeldom ſees, 
without emotion, or at Ieaft without curiofity, a 
man of that juvenile age come into her houſe. 

They haſtencd ſupper on our account. When 
we entered the room, wi, faw hve plates: we 
ſeated ourſelves, and found a place vacant. A 
young damſel came in, made a low curtſey, and 
modeſtly took her place without ſaying a word. 
Emilius, who was taken up with the keenneſs of 

his 
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his appetite, or with anſwering occaſional queſ- 
tions, juſt ſaluted her, and fell to eating again. 
The principal obje& of his journey was fo far 
from his thoughts, that he imagined himſelf as 
yet at a great diſtance from it. Fhe converia- 
tion turned on. our having loſt our way: Sir, 
(ſaid the maſter of the. houſe to Emilius) yow 
ſeem to be a diſcreet and amiable youth; and 1 
cannot help thinking that your governor and yo 
are arrived here wet and fatigued, in the ſame con- 
dition as Mentor and Telemachus landed on the 
land of Calypſo.” It is true, replied Emilius, 
that we here meet with thehoſpitality of Calypſo.” 
Jo which his Mentor added, and the charms of. 
Eucharis.. But. Emilius, though acquainted with 
the Odyſſey, had not read Telemachus,, and; 
did not know who Eucharis was. As for the 
young maiden, I perceived her bluſh exceedingly,, 
and look down upon her plate, with evident: 
marks of confuſion. Her Mother, who obſerved 
her emotion, made ſigns to her father, and he 
changed the converſation.—In ſpeaking of his 
retirement, he was inſenſibly led to a relations 
of the accidents which occaſioned it: his miſ-- 
fortunes, the virtues of his wiſe, the conſolation: 
they found in their mutual affection, and the 
pleaſant and tranquil life they led in their re— 
treat; but never ſaid one word of their daughter. 
Theſe circumſtances formed an agreeable. and: 
affecting detail, which no one could hear with 
out emotion. Emilius moved with ſympathetic: 
denderneſs, ceaſed eating, to liſten to the ſtory. 

B 5. At: 
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At length, when the moſt worthy of men came 
to that part of his hiſtory, wherein he expatiated 
with pleaſure on the attachment of the moſt 
amiable of women, the young traveller, forget- 
ting himſelf, graſped the huſband's hand, which 
he had taken hold of, and with the other ſeized 
the hand of his wife, which, in a kind of tranſ- 
port, he bedewed with his tears. Every one 
was delighted with the youth's unaffected ſym- 
pathy: but the daughter, more affected than 
any one at this ſymptom of his tenderneſs, 
thought that ſne beheld Telemachus weeping 
over the misfortunes of Philoctetus. She caſt a 
look towards him by ſtealth, in order to examine 
his perſon more attentively; and ſhe perceived 
nothing which injured the compariſon. His 
open air denotes freedom without arrogance; his 
manners are lively, without being giddy; his 
ſenſibility rendered his look more gentle, and 
his countenance more affecting. Seeing him 
weep, ſhe was ready to mingle her tears with his. 
Though ſhe had fo good an excuſe, yet a ſecret 
ſhame reſtrained her. She even reproached her- 
ſelf for the tears which were ready to ſtart from 
her eyes, as if it were a weakneſs to bewail the 
misfortunes of her family. 

Her mother, who, during the whole time of 
ſupper, had not ceaſed to watch her, perceived 
the reſtraint ſhe was under, and delivered her 
from it, by ſending her on ſome little errand, 
She returned in a minute, but ſo far from being 


recovered, that her confuſion was viſible to 
every 
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every one. Her mother, with an affectionate 
tone, ſaid to her, Sophia, compoſe yourſelf; 
will you never ceaſe bewailing your parents mis- 
fortunes? You, who are our only comfort under 
them, ought not to be more affected with them 
than we are.” 

You might have perceived Emilius ſtart at the 
word Sophia. Struck with a name ſo dear to 
him, he expreſſed his ſurprize by caſting an eager 
look towards the amiable obje& that bore, it. 
Ah!] (ſaid he to himſelf,) Sophia! art thou the 
Sophia whom my heart purſues ?*—He obſerves 
her, he examines her with a kind of fear and 
4 doubt. He does not diſcover the exact figure 
2 which his imagination had painted; and he is at 
a loſs to conclude, whether that which he beholds 
is better or worſe. He ſtudies every feature, he 
WF remarks every motion and geſture, and every 
I thing ſuggeſts a thouſand confuſed thoughts. He 
'Þ would give the world that ſhe would but ſpeak. 
He caſts a look of uneaſineſs and perplexity to- 

wards me; his eyes aſk me a thouſand queſtions. 

He ſeems at every look, to ſay; Direct me, be- 

fore it is too late. If my affections are once 
attached and miſled, 1 ſhall never recover them 
again. | 
Emilius, of all men in the world, is leaſt ca- 
pable of diſguiſe. How ſhould he conceal the 
ſtrongeſt emotion he had ever felt, in the pre- 

| ſence of four ſpectators who examined him, and 
among whom, the perſon in appearance the moſt 
f nattentive, was in fact the moſt obſcrvant. His 
4 | B 6 con uſion 
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confuſion did not eſcape the penetrating eyes of 
Sophia; his looks informed her that ſhe was. the 
object which occaſioned it: ſhe perceived that 
his inquietude did not yet amount to love; but 
the engroſſes his intention, and that is ſufficient, 
Mothers have eyes as well as their daughters, 
and have ſomewhat more experience. Sophia's 
mother ſmiled at the ſucceſs of our ſchemes. 
She read the hearts of the two young people ; ſhe 
perceived that it was time to rivet the affections 
of the young I clemachus; ſhe made her daughter 
ſpeak. Her daughter, with her native ſweetneſs, 
anſwered in a tone rendered the more affecting 
by her timidity. At the firſt ſound of her voice, 
Emilius gave himſelf up. It is Sophia! he no 
longer doubts it. If it ſhould not be her, it is. 
now too late for him to recede. | 
It was then that the charms of that bewitch-. 
ing girl pierced like lightning through his heart; 
and he began to drink intoxicating draughts of 
love from her eyes. He no longer talks, he no 
longer gives you an anſwer ; he ſees nothing but 
Sophia, he hears nothing but Sophia : if ſhe 
ſpeaks, his ſympathizing lips move with her's ; 
if ſhe caſts down her eyes, he caſts down his; 
if her heaving boſom ſeems to labour with a ſigh, 
he fetches one ſrom the bottom of his heart. 
He ſeems even animated with the ſame ſoul as 
Sophia. How ſudden is the change in his own! 
It is now no longer Sophia's but Emilius's turn 
to tremble. Farewell freedom, fimplicity, and 
frankneſs. Confuled, fearful, and embaralled, he 
no 
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no longer dares to look round him, for fear of 
finding that he is obſerved. Aſhamed of diſ- 
covering his feelings, he would be inviſible to all 
the world, that he might indulge himſelf in con- 
templating the object of his affections, without 
being remarked. Sophia, on the other hand, 
takes courage from the timidity of Emilius ; ſhe 
perceives her triumph, and enjoys it. 
Nol moſtra gia, ben che in ſuo cor ne rida. 

She does not change countenance z but not- 
withſtanding her modeſt air and downcaſt eyes, 
her tender heart flutters with joy, and tells her 
that ſhe has found Telemachus.. | 


If I were to enter here into the plain and art- 
leſs hiſtory of their innocent loves, many per- 
haps would confider ſuch a detail as a frivolous 
amuſement ;: but they would be miſtaken. They 
do not ſufficiently conſider how much. the firſt 
attachment of a man to a woman, influences the 
whole courſe of their lives. I hey do not per- 
ceive that the firſt lively impreſſion made by love, 
or by the propenſity which often ſupplies its 
place, is attended with effects, of which the con- 
nexion is imperceptible in a courſe of years, but 
which nevertheleſs operates till death. In the 
common treatiſes of education they give us futile 
and pedantic leſſons, concerning the chimerical 
duties of children; and they do not ſay one 
word concerning the moſt important and the moſt 
difficult object of education: namely, of that 
criſis, that intermediate ſpace, which ſeparates 
youth from manhood, If I have rendered thefe 

eſſays 
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eſſays uſeful in any particular, it is chiefly by 
having expatiated on that eſſential topic omitted 
by all others; and by not having ſuffered myſelf 
to be diſcouraged in the undertaking by a falſe 
delicacy, or afraid to engage in it on account of 
the difficulty of expreſſion. If I have explained 
what ought to be done, I have ſaid what I ought 
to have ſaid : it is to no purpoſe to tell me that 
the whole is a romance. Human nature itſelf is 
a very fine romance, If it is no where to be 
found but in my writings, is that my ſault? I 
intended it as the hiſtory of my own ſpecies : 
you, who deprave human nature, it is you who 
turn my book into a romance. 

Another conſideration which adds weight to 
the former, is, that I am not deſcribing a young 
man abandoned from his infancy to fear, deſire, 
envy, pride, and all the paſſions which are imbi- 
bed in the common mode of education : I am de- 
ſcribing a youth who is not only ſtruck with the 
firſt impreſſion of love, but with the firſt paſſion 
of any kind; and from this ſingle paſſion per- 
haps, of which he will always retain a lively 
ſenſe, his diſpoſition will takes its unalterable 
bent. His manner of thinking, his ſentiments, 
his taſte, being once eſtabliſhed by a ſettled paſ- 
ſion will acquire ſuch conſiſtence, that they will 
be incapable of change. 

It is eaſy to conceive that between Emilius 
and me, a night after ſuch an evening, would not 
be paſſed wholly in ſleeping. How then? Shall 
the conformity of a name alone have ſuch an 

influence 
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influence over a diſcreet man? Is there but one 
Sophia in the world ? Or, are they all alike in 
diſpoſition, as well as name? Are all the So- 
phias he ſees, his Sophia? Is he ſo weak as to 
be enamoured of a young ſtranger, to whom he 
has never ſaid a word? Stay, young man, con- 
ſider and examine. As yet you do not know at 
whoſe houſe you are; and to hear you talk, one 
would conclude that you thought yourſelf at 
home already. 

But this was not a time for ſuch leſſons, and 
they were not of a nature to be much attended 
to. They only ſerved to attach the young man 
the ſtronger to Sophia, by the earneſtneſs with 
which he endeavoured to juſtify his inclinations, 
The conformity of the name, the fortuitous 
meeting, even my reſerve, all contributed to in- 
creaſe his ſenſibility: Sophia already ſtands ſo 
high in his eſteem, that he depends on making 
me fond of her likewiſe. 

In the morning, I imagined that Emilius 
would endeavour to ſet himſelf off to the beſt ad- 
vantage he could, in his old travelling dreſs. In 
fact, he took ſome pains; but I could not for- 
bear ſmiling to ſee how eager he was to make uſe 
of the linen they had provided. I ſaw through 
his deſigns ; it gave me pleaſure to find, that by 
leaving room for making returns, and taking his 
own in exchange, he made way for eſtabliſhing 
a kind of correſpondence, which might give him 
a right to ſend thither, and to renew his viſits, 


I] expected 
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I expected to have found Sophia likewiſe, on 
her fide, ſomewhat better dreſſed; but I was miſ- 
taken. This common coquetry is of ſervice to 
thoſe only who want to pleaſe the eye. But that of 
true love is more refined; and forms higher pre- 
tenſions. Sophia was dreſſed plainer than the day 
before, and even more negligently, though ſtill 
with the moſt ſcrupulous neatneſs. I can diſco- 
ver coquetry in this negligence, no farther than 
becaufe I perceive it to be affected. Sophia is 
ſenſible that an extraordinary appearance of 
dreſs amounts to a declaration, but ſhe does not 
conſider that a ſtudied, negligence of attire bears 
the ſame indication; it ſhows that ſhe is rather 
ambitious of pleaſing by the graces of her per- 
ſon, than of her dreſs. Of what confequence is 
it how ſhe is dreſſed, if ſhe does but engage at- 
tention ? Sophia, already aſſured of her conqueſt, 
is not ſatisfied to ſtrike the eyes of Emilius with 
thoſe charms, which his heart is not eager to ex- 
plore; ſhe is not content that he ſhould ſce them, 
ſhe would have him imagine them. He has not 
ſeen enough already, to be anxious about gueſ- 
fing the reſt ? 

It may be ſuppoſed that during our diſcourſe 
that night, Sophia and her mother had alſo ſome 
converſation together. Some conſeſſions were 
extorted, and ſome inſtructions. given. The 
next day they met well prepared. It is not 
twelve hours ſince our young couple firſt faw 
each other; they have not yet exchanged a ſingle 
word, and yet you may perceive that they under- 

ſtand 
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ſtand one another already. They do not accoſt 
each other in a familiar manner; their addreſs is 
timid and aukward; their downcaſt eyes ſeem to 
avoid a meeting; and that alone is a ſignificant 
ſymptom ; they mutually ſhun each other; they 
already perceive the neceſſity of being myſteri- 
ous, before they have converſed together. When 
we took our leave, we deſired the liberty of com- 
ing in perſon to return what we took away with 
us. Emilius formally requeſted this permiſſion 
from the father and mother, at the ſame time 
that his eager eyes, turned towards the daughter, 
ſued to her in a more preſſing manner. Sophia 
faid nothing, made no motion, ſeemed to fee 
nothing, to hear nothing ; but ſhe bluſhed ; and 
her bluſhes conveyed even a clearer anſwer than 
her parents gave us. 

They allowed us to return, without preſſing 
us to ſtay. This conduct was diſcreet: they 
willingly ſheltered us as travellers, at a loſs for 
a night's lodging, but it would not be decent for 
a lover to continue to lie in the ſame houſe with 
bis miſtreſs. 

We were ſcarce got out of that beloved houſe, 
but Emiltus thought of fixing ſomewhere in the 
neighbourhood ; the neareſt cottage ſeemed to 
him too far diſtant. He would even lie in the 
moat which ſurrounds the houſe. Indiſcreet 
young man, ſaid I, with a tone of commiſera- 
tion; has your paſſion blinded you already ? 
Are you loſt to all propriety and reaſon ? Un- 
happy wretch ! you think you have an affection 
for 
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for Sophia, and yet you would diſhonour her! 
What would people ſay of her, if they knew 
that a young man, who came out of the houſe, 
lay concealed in the neighbourhood ? You love 
her, you ſay! Ought you therefore to injure 
her reputation ? Is that a proper recompenſe 
for the hoſpitality with which her parents have 
entertained you? Would you reflect diſgrace on 
her, from whom you expect happineſs yourſelf ? 
No, ſaid he, with great impetuoſity ; but of 
what conſequence is the idle talk of mankind, 
and their unjuſt ſuſpicions? Have you not taught 
me to pay no regard to them ? Who can judge 
better than myſelf how much I honour Sophia ? 
My attachment ſhall never be a diſgrace to her. 
When my affections and endeavours render 
her all the homage ſhe deſerves, in what can J 
affront her ? 

Dear Emilius, ſaid I, embracing him, your 
reaſons are applicable only to yourſelf ; learn to 
apply them to her. Do not compare a woman's 
honour with that of a man; they depend on dif- 
ferent principles. Theſe principles are equally 
ſolid and rational, becauſe they are equally de- 
rived from nature; and the ſame virtue which 
makes you deſpiſe the reports of men reſpecting 
yourſelf, obliges you to pay a regard to them 
where your miſtreſs is concerned. Your honour 
depends wholly on yourſelf ; but her's is depen- 
dent on the opinion of others. To be negligent 
of her reputation, is to wound your own; and 

you 
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you forget that juſtice which you owe to your- 
ſelf, if you are the oecaſion of her not receiving 
that reſpe& which 1s due to her. 

I proceeded then to explain to him the reaſons 
of theſe diſtinctions, and convinced him of the 
injuſtice he would be guilty of in paying no re- 
gard to them. Is he certain that he ſhall be the 
huſband of Sophia, of whoſe ſentiments he is 
wholly ignorant; who in conſequence of her own 
inclinations, or of her parents, may have prior 
engagements, to whom he is a ſtranger; and 
who perhaps has not any of thoſe correſpondent 
requiſites, which render the marriage ſtate hap- 
py? Is he ignorant that ſcandal fixesan indelible 
ſtain upon a girl, which is not to be effaced even 
by her marriage with the perſon who occaſioned 
it? What man of ſenſibility would injure her 
he loves? What man of honour would give an 
unhappy woman occaſion to bewail for ever the 
misfortune of having been agreeable to him ? 
| Emilius, who is always apt to run into ex- 
tremes, was fo terrified at the conſequences I de- 
ſcribed, that he began now to think himſelf much 
too near the abode of Sopia: he mends his 
pace: he looks round about him to diſcover whe- 
ther we were overheard ; he would ſacrifice his 
own happineſs a thouſand times over to the ho- 
nour of his miſtreſs ; he had rather never behold 
her again while he lives, than occaſion her the 
leaſt diſpleaſure. This is the firſt fruit of the 
pains I have taken in his youth, ſo to form his 
mind as to render it ſuſceptible of affection. 


It 
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It is our endeavour therefore to ſettle ourſelves 
at a convenient diſtance, We enquire, and are 
told there is a town within fix long miles; and 
we endeavour to procure a lodging there, rather 
than in the adjacent villages, where our. abode 
might look ſuſpicious. 

At this town at length we arrive; our young 
lover entertaining the moſt pleaſing as well as 
the moſt prudential ſentiments reſpecting the ob- 
ject of his affections. It is thus that, directing, 
his growing paſſion to preſerve the appearance 
as well as the reality of virtue, I inſenſibly re- 
concile the impetuoſity of his inclinations to the. 
laws of decorum. | 

But matters are now approaching towards a. 
criſis. All the grand difficulties are removed, 
all the great obſtacles are ſurmounted ; the hard- 
eſt taſk which remains, is to avoid ſpoiling my 
work by being in toa much haſte to conclude it. 
Conſidering the uncertainty of life, we ſhould be. 
careful to avoid that miſtaken prudence of ſacri- 
ficing the preſent time to that which is to come: 
it is often ſacrificing what is, to what will never 
be. Let us endeavour to make men happy at 
every period of life, for fear, notwithſtanding all 
our ſollicitude, they ſhould die before they attain 
felicity, Beſides, if there is a time to enjoy life, 
it is certainly towards the cloſe of adoleſcency, 
when the faculties of body and mind have at- 
tained their full vigour, and when a man in the 
midſt of his career, views at a diſtance the two 
extremes, which make it appear ſhort to his ima- 


gination. 
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ination, If unthinking youth are miſtaken, it 
is not in coveting pleaſure; their miſtake ariſes 
from purſuing falſe objects of pleaſure; and 
while they are preparing for a future day, they 
have not the ſenſe to make uſe of the preſent 
moment. 

Do but reflect on my Emilius; juſt turned of 
twenty, well made, well formed in mind and 
body, ſtrong, healthy, active, robuſt, endowed 

with ſenſe, reaſon, goodneſs, humanity, under 
XZ the influence of good manners and true taſte, in 

love with what is virtuous, practiſing the rules of 
benevolence, free from the ſhackles of preju- 
dice, but ſubject to the Jaws of diſcretion, and 
faithful to thoſe of friendſhip, maſter of all uſe- 
ful, and many ornamental, talents, rather in- 
different about riches, truſting for ſupport to his 
> own hands, and under no apprehenſions of want- 
ing bread, whatever changes of fortune may be- 
9 fall him. Behold him now inflamed with a grow- 
4 ing paſſion: his heart expoſed to the firſt attacks 
of love; his pleaſing illuſions preſent to him a 
new world of delight : he is fond of an amiable 
object, who is ſtill more amiable in her diſpoſi- 
tion, than in her perſon : he hopes for, and ex- 
pects that return which he believes to be his 
due; it is a ſympathy of ſoul, it is a concurrence 
of virtuous ſentiments, which firſt gave birth to 
their attachment. Such an attachment muſt be 
durable: he devotes himſelf with confidence, and 
even with reaſon, to the moſt charming of all il- 
lukons, without fear, without regret, without 


ny 
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any other inquietude than that which is inſepa- 
rable from the expectation of bliſs. What can 
he want to 'add to his felicity? See, examine, 
imagine what he can require further, and what 
will coincide-with the happineſs he enjoys! He 
unites at one time all the bleſſings he can ac- 
quire; there is no making any addition, without 
diminiſhing the ſtock he poſſeſſes; he is as happy 
as a man can be. Shall I interrupt ſuch pure 
felicity? All that is valuable in life is centered 
in the happineſs he now taſtes. What return 
could I make him equivalent to the bliſs I ſhould 
deprive him of; Even the final completion of 
his defires would break its ſtrongeſt charm. It 
is infinitely more pleaſing to hope for this ſu- 
preme delight, than to obtain it: we enjoy it 
more in expectation than in fruition. O worthy 
Emilius, love, and be beloved ! Enjoy your paſ- 
ſion a long while before you gratify it; enjoy 
love and innocence at once; enjoy an earthly 
paradiſe, in expectation of another; I will not 
ſhorten this happy period of your life ; I will 
even favour the enchantment, and prolong it as 
much as poſſible. Alas! it muſt end, and that 
in a ſhort time; but I will at leaſt endeavour 
that you may always retain it in memory, and 
never repent that you once enjoyed it. 

Emilius did not forget the things we had bor- 
rowed. As ſoon as they were ready, we took 
horſe, and went expeditiouſly to return them. 
He now had no ſooner ſet out, than he wiſhed 
to be at his journey's end, When the heart is 
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a prey to paſſion, we begin to experience the 
reſtleſs moments of life. If my time has not 
been miſpent, his whole life, however, will not 
paſs in this manner. 

Unluckily the road is bad and intricate. We 
loſt our way. He was the firſt to perceive it, 
and, without being impatient, without complain= 
ing, he applied all his attention to recover it; we 
wandered a long time, before he knew where he 
was, and he ſtill kept his temper, This may 
ſeem nothing to you, but I, who am acquainted 
with his natural impetuoſity, think it very extra- 
ordinary ; I ſee the fruit of the pains I have 
taken from his infancy to inure him to the ſtrokes 
of neceſſity. 

At length we arrived. The reception we met 
with was more familiar and obliging than at firſt; 
we are already become old acquaintance, Emi- 
lius and Sophia ſalute each other with a little 
confuſion, and without ſpeaking : what ſhould 
they ſay to each other before us? The conver- 
ſation they would hold, does not require wit- 
neſſes. We took a turn in the garden, which 
inſtead of being laid out into parterres, was com- 
modiouſly deſigned for the purpoſes of the kit- 
chen and table: inſtead of a park they have an 
orchard well planted with fruit trees of every 
kind, and watered with rivulets, whoſe borders 
are full of flowers. What a delightful place! 
ſaid Emilius, full of enthuſiaſm ; I think I be- 
hold the garden of Alcinous, as deſcribed by Ho- 
mer.“ Sophia deſired to know who Alcinous was, 


and 
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and her mother aſked me. Alcinous, ſaid I, was 
king of Corcyra, whoſe garden, as deſcribed by 
Homer, is criticized by men of taſte, as too ſim- 
ple and void of ornament &. This Alcinous had 
a lovely daughter, who the night before her fa- 
ther gave hoſpitable reception to a ſtranger, 
dreamt that ſhe ſhould ſoon be married. Sophia 
was ſtruck, bluſhed, and caſt her eyes on the 
ground, It is impoſſible to conceive any one in 
greater confuſion, Her father, who took plea- 
fure in adding to it, continued the diſcourſe, and + 
obſerved that the young princeſs uſed often to ga 
to the river herſelf to waſh the linen; << Do you 
imagine, he added, that ſhe would have diſdained of 
to touch the dirty napkins? Sophia, to whom 


this = 

* Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, * 

From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies, B 
Four acres was th'allotted ſpace of ground, 1 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around; = 
1 


Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with lufcious juice o'erflows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows ; 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 

And verdant olives flouriſh round the year, 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 

Each dropping pear a follow'ing pear ſupplies, 

On apples, apples, figs on figs ariſe, 

The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 

Wich all th'united labours of the year; 

Some to unload the fertile branches run, 


Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others 
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this was directed, forgetting her natural timidity, 
excuſed herſelf, with great vivacity, ſaying,“ That 
her papa was ſenſible ſhe would have waſhed all 
the ſmall linen, if they would have fuffered her, 
and that ſhe would have done “ more with plea- 
ſure, if they had laid their commands on her.“ 
As ſhe uttered theſe words, ſhe caught a look 
at me by ftealth with a degree of folicitude, at 
which | could not help ſmiling, as I could plainly 
read in her ingenuous heart the ſentiment which 
XX occaſioned her to ſpeak. Her father had the 
further cruelty to aſk her in a tone of raillery, 


Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
X The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine, 
x Here are the vines in early flower deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny ſide, 
And there in Autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. | 
Beds of all various herbs for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 
3 = Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpe& crown'd ; 
XJ This through the gardens leads its ſtreams around, ! 
EX Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground. 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its currents on the town beſtows, = 
Porr. 
Such is the deſcription of the royal garden of Alcinous, 
in the ſeventh book of the Odyſſey, in which, to the ſcan- 
dal of that old dreamer Homer, and of the princes of 


thoſe days, we find nolattice-work, no ſtatues, ng caſcades, 
no Chineſe paling. 


* I muſt own that we have ſome obligations to So- 
phia's mother, for not ſuffering her to ſpoil her ſoft hands 


in the waſh-tub : thole hands which Emilius was deſtined 
{0 often to kils, 
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What occaſion ſhe had to take this to herſelf, and 
what there was in common between her and the 
daughter of Alcinous? Abaſhed and trembling, 
ſhe now durſt hardly breathe, or look any one in 
the face. Lovely girl ! it is too late to diſſem- 


ble; you have made the declaration in ſpite of 
yourſelf, 


Theſe little railleries were ſoon forgotten, or 
appeared to be ſo: very luckily for Sophia, Emi- 
lius was the only one who did not comprehend 
their meaning. We continued our walk, and 
the young people, who had hitherto kept even 
with us, could ſcarce confine themſelves to our 
ſlow pace; they inſenſibly got before us; they 
drew near to each other ; at length they entered 
into converſation, and we ſaw them at a good 
diſtance from us. Sophia appeared to be com- 
poſed and attentive ; Emilius was talking with 
great vivacity and emotion ; and neither of them 
ſeemed to be tired with the diſcourſe. After 
having walked about an hour we returned; we 
called to them, they came back, but walked 
ſlowly in their turns, and one might ſee that they 
were willing to make the moſt of their time. At 
length their converſation ceaſed of a ſudden, be- 
fore we were within hearing of them, and they 
doubled their pace to rejoin us. Emilius ac- 
coſted us with an open and engaging air; his 
eyes ſparkled with joy; he caſt them neverthe- 
leſs with ſome concern towards Sophia's mother, 
to ſee what reception ſhe would give him, So- 
phia's behaviour was more embarraſled ; when 


ſhe 
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ſhe came up to us, ſhe ſeemed quite confuſed at 
having been ſo long engaged in private conver- 
ſation with Emilius : ſhe who had ſo often been 
alone with others, without thinking any harm in 
it. She haſtened to her mother, a little out of 
breath, and ſaid ſomething, of no great conſe- 
quence, in order to carry the appearance of not 
having been long detached from the company. 
From the ſerenity viſible in the countenances 
of the lovely young couple, one might perceive 
that their converſation had relieved their tender 
minds from a great burthen. They are not leſs 
reſerved with each other, but their reſerve is leſs 
troubleſome to them. Nothing but what is re- 
ſpectful comes from Emilius, nothing but what 
is modeſt from Sophia, nothing but what is vir- 
tuous from both. Emilius now ventures to ſpeak 
to her; ſometimes ſhe ventures to anſwer him; 
but ſhe never opens her mouth, without firſt 
conſulting her mother's eyes. The moſt viſible 
alteration in Sophia's behaviour is towards me. 
She pays a more earneſt regard to me, ſhe 
ſpeaks to me more affectionately, ſhe is attentive 
to every thing which may give me ſatisfaction; I 
perceive that ſhe honours me with her eſteem, 
and that ſhe is anxious to obtain mine. I can. 
conceive that Emilius has ſpoke to her concern- 
ing me; one would conclude that they had al- 
ready plotted to engage me in their party : there 
was, however, no ſuch contrivance, and Sophia 
nerſelf is not to be won ſo ſoon. He will, per- 
haps, have more occaſion for my interceſſion with 
C 2 her, 
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her, than for her's with me. Amiable pair !-—As 
am perſuaded that my young friend's grateful 
heart engaged him to make me a principal topick 
of converſation, in his firſt interview with his 
miſtreſs, that , perſuaſion alone is a recom- 
pence for all my trouble : his friendſhip has re- 
paid me all. 

Our viſits were repeated. The interviews 
between the young people grew more frequent. 
Emilius, intoxicated with love, thought himſelf 
at the very ſummit of happineſs. Nevertheleſs, 
he could not engage Sophia to give her direct aſ- 
ſent; ſhe heard him, and made no reply. Emilius 
was fully acquainted with her modeſty ; ſo much 
reſerve did not ſurpriſe him greatly; he is 
fenfible that ſhe has no diſlike to him; he 
knows that it belongs to parents to diſpoſe of 
their children in marriage; he concludes that 
Sophia waits for her parents commands ; he aſks | 
her leave to ſollicit their conſent, which ſhe does 


not oppoſe. He communicates his deſign to me, 
and I propoſe it to them, even in his preſence. Z 


How greatly was he ſurpriſed to hear that So- 
phia was left at her own diſpoſal, and that it i 
depended on her alone to make him happy! He 
was at a loſs how to account for her conduct. 
His hopes are damped : he is alarmed ! he finds 
that he has not made ſuch a progreſs as he ima- 
gined ; and it is on this occaſion that the moſt 
ardent love employs its moſt affecting rhetorick i 
for the purpoſes of perſuaſion, 4 

Emilius | 
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Emilius could not gueſs what obſtacle oppoſed 
his happineſs : if he is not told it, he will never 
diſcover it while he lives, and Sophia is too 
proud to tell him. The difficulties which lie be- 
fore her, would make another forward to accept 
his propoſals; ſhe has not forgotten the inſtruc- 
tions of her parents. She is poor; Emilius is 
rich. How very neceflary is it for him to engage 
her eſteem ! What a ſhare of merit mult he have 
to remove this inequality! But how ſhould he 
think of theſe obſtacles? Does Emilius know 
that he is rich? Does he even condeſcend to 
enquire about it? Thank heaven, he has no 
need of riches, he knows how to be beneficent 
without them. The good he does, iſſues from 
his heart, not from his purſe. He beftows his 
time, his ſollicitude, his affections, his perſon, 
to comfort the afflicted; and in making an eſti- 
mate of his bounty, he takes no account of the 
money he diſtributes among the indigent. 

Not knowing to what cauſe he ſhould refer his 
diſgrace, he attributes it to his own fault; for 
who ſhould dare to tax the object of his adoration 
with caprice ? The humiliation of ſelf- love in- 
creaſes the regret of having been rejected. He 
no longer approaches Sophia with the amiable 
confidence of a mind conſcious of reciprocal 
worth, but appears fearful and trembling before 
her. He deſpairs of gaining her affections, and 
tries to move her compaſſion. Sometimes in- 
deed his patience is exhauſted ; indignation is 
ready to take place, while Sophia, ſeeming to 
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anticipate his impetuoſity, diſarms him with her 
looks; her very ſilence intimidates him; and he 
becomes more ſubmiſſive than before, 

Tired with this obſtinate reſiſtance and invin- 
cible ſilence, he poured forth his mind into the 
boſom of his friend. There he repoſed the griefs 
of his wounded heart, imploring his advice and 
aſſiſtance, ©* What an impenetrable ſecret ! 
(ſaid he.) She is undoubtedly intereſted in my 
behalf: ſo far from avoiding me, ſhe is plea- 
ſed with my company. She receives me with 
tokens of pleaſure, and expreſſes regret when we 
part: ſhe accepts of my aſſiduities, with kind- i 
neſs; my ſervices ſeem agreeable to her; ſhe con- 
deſcends to give me her advice, and even ſome- 
times honours me with her commands. Never- 
theleſs ſhe rejects my ſollicitations, and is un- 
moved by my importunities. If I venture to 
ſpeak of our union, ſhe imperiouſly enjoins me 
filence, and if I perſiſt, ſhe leaves me. With 
what reaſon can ſhe imagine that I ſhould be 
attached to her, when ſhe will not allow me to 
ſpeak of her bcing attached to me? You whom 
ſhe reſpects, you whom ſhe loves, and on whom 
ſhe dares not impoſe filence, do you ſpeak to 
her; make her explain herſelf ; aſſiſt your friend; 
acconipliſh the work you have begun; let not 
all your cares prove fatal to your pupil: the 
ſentiments you have inſpired will make him un- 
happy, if you do not complete his felicity.” 

I addrefied myſelf to Sophia, and with ſome 


difficulty extorted a ſecret from her, which 1 
knew 
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knew before ſhe told it me. It was with more dif- 
ficulty that I obtained her leave to acquaint 
Emilius with it. The explanation I gave him 
threw him into a ſurpriſe, from which he could 
ſcarce recover. He cannot account for this de- 
licacy; he cannot conceive that the poſſeſſion of 
a ſum of money, more or leſs, contributes any 
thing to the owner's character or merit. When 
I gave him to underſtand what an influence 
wealth had over the world, he burſt into laugh- 
ter; and tranſported with joy, was for going 
away directly, to diveſt himſelf of all he was 
worth, in order to have the honour of being as 
poor as Sophia, and of returning in a condition 
worthy to be her huſband. 

„How! (ſaid I, ſtopping him, and laughing in 
my turn at his impetuoſity) will that young head 
of your's never grow ſedate? After having phi- 
loſophiſed all your life, will you never learn to 
reaſon? Do not you perceive that by purſuing 
your ſtrange project, you make your condition 
worſe, and render Sophia more relentleſs? It is 
but a trifling advantage to have a better fortune 
than her, but it would be a great one to have ſa- 
cificed every thing to her, and if her pride will 
not ſuffer her to lay herſelf under the former ob- 
ligation; how, do you think, ſhe can determine 
to ſubmit to the latter? f ſhe cannot bear that 
a huſband ſhould reproach her with having ad- 
vanced her fortune, how can ſhe endure that 
he thould reproach her with having beggared 
himſelf on her account ? It would be unhappy 
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for you, if ſhe ſhould ever ſuſpe& your having 
entertained ſuch a deſign. On the contrary, let 
your love for her induce you to ceconomy, leſt 
ſhe ſhould accuſe you of endeavouring to gain 
her by ſtratagem, and of making a voluntary ſa- 
crifice to her of that wealth, which you would 
otherwiſe imprudently diflipate, 

Do you imagine that in reality ſhe has any 


averſion to a large fortune, and that your riches 
are the immediate grounds of her oppoſition ? 


No, my dear Emilius, it proceeds from a more 
weighty and ſolid reaſon, that is, from the con- 
ſideration of the effect which riches produce in 
the owner's mind. She knows how much the 
goods of fortune are eſteemed by thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs them. They who are wealthy, prefer gold 
to merit. In ſetting money againſt ſervices, 
they find that the latter never balance the form- 
cr, and they think that the cverplus is due to 
them, even after a life {ſpent in ſerving them for a 
bare ſubſiſtence, What have you to do then, 
Emilius, in order to remove her apprehenſions? 
Make yourſelf thoroughly known to her; but 
this is not the buſineſs of a day. Show her that 
you have the treaſures of a noble mind, which are 
ſuperior to the riches you have the misfortune to 
inherit. Endeavour by time and perſeverance to 
overcome her ſcruples : oblige her, by diſplaying 
generous and elevated ſentiments, to forget your 
riches. Love her, ſerve her, and aſſiſt her re- 
ſpectable parents. Convince them that your aſſi- 
duity is not the reſult of an idle and tranſient 
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paſſion, but of indelible principles deeply engra- 
ven in your mind. Pay due reſpect to merit 
abandoned by fortune; this is the only way to 
obviate her preſent ſcruples.” 

One may eaſily conceive with what tranſports 
of joy the young man attended to this diſcourſe, 
and with what hope and confidence it inſpired 
him; how happy he thought himſelf in being 
obliged to obſerve a conduct, to render himſelf 
acceptable to Sophia, which he would have prac- 
tiſed if Sophia had never been, or he had ne- 
ver been in love with her. Who is there, the 
leaſt acquainted with his character, that cannot 
imagine his behaviour on this occaſion ? 

Behold me now the confident of our young 
people, and the mediator of their loves! A fine 
employment for a governour! So good a one, 
that I never in my life did any thing which raiſed 
me more in my own opinion, and which gave 
me ſuch heart- felt ſatisfaction. Beſides, ſuch an 
employment is attended with agreeable circum- 
ſtances; I am not an unwelcome. gueſt; and 
the parents leave the conduct of the young lovers 
to my diſcretion, Emilius, always fearful of 
diſobliging me, was never mare tractable. The 
young lady loads me with civilitics, of which, 
however, I am not the dupe, and of which I 
place no more to my own account than belongs 
to me. It is thus that ſhe indirectly indulges 
the regard ſhe bears to Emilius. Thus ſhe be- 
ſtows a thouſand careſſes on him by proxy; 
which ſhe had rather die than yield to himſelf: 
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and he, who knows that I will not hurt his inte- 
reſt, is delighted that I am on ſuch good terms 
with her. When ſhe refuſes the offer of his arm 
as we are walking, he-comforts himſelf that ſhe 
gives mine the preference. He retires without 
murmuring, and preſſing my hand, ſays to me 
with a low tone and downcaſt eye, „My dear 
friend, ſpeak in my behalf,” He watches us with 
eager eyes; he endeavours to read our ſentiments 
in our countenances, and to interpret our dif- 
courſe by our motions; he knows that nothing 
which paſſes between us is indifferent to him. 
Lovely Sophia! how much your tender heart is 
at eaſe, when without being overheard by Tele- 
machus, you can diſcourſe with his Mentor ! 
With what amiable ſincerity you ſuffer him to 
read all that paſſes in your affectionate boſom |! 
With what pleaſure you diſcloſe to him your per- 
fe& eſteem for his pupil! With what ingenouſ- 
neſs you ſuffer him to diſcover that you entertain 
for this worchy youth the moſt tender ſentiments! 
With what affected reſentment you diſmiſs the 
intruder, when his impatience prompts him to 
interrupt you | With what agreeable indignation 
you reprove his indiſcretion, when he comes un- 
ſeaſonably to prevent you ſpeaking in his com- 
mendation, and attending to me, in order, from 

my anſwers, to collect ſome additional reaſons 
for loving him ! 

Having at length gained toleration as a pro- 
feſſed lover, Emilius made the beſt uſe of his 
privilege; he talks, he preſſes, he ſollicits, he 
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importunes. Though he receives unfavourable 
anſwers, though he is repulſed, he is not diſ- 
couraged: it is enough for him that he is heard. 
At laſt he obtains, not without difficulty, that 
Sophia on her ſide ſhould publickly take upon her 
to preſcribe to him his duty as a lover, that ſhe 
ſhould command inſtead of intreating, that ſhe 
ſhould receive without returning thanks, that 
ſhe ſhould regulate the number and times of his 
viſits, that ſhe ſhould forbid him to come till 
ſuch a day, or ſtay beyond ſuch an hour. All 
this was not concluded in jeſt, but very ſeriouſly; 
and though it was with difficulty that ſhe aſſumed 
theſe rights, yet ſhe exerciſed them with a rigour 
which often made poor E milius regret that he 
had ever granted them, But whatever ſhe 
commands, he makes no reply; and frequently, 
as he 1s taking leave in obedience to her, he 
looks at me with a chearful eye, as if he meant 
to ſay—You ſee that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion of 
me. At the ſame time the haughty fair one 
penetrates his meaning, and ſmiles in ſecret at 
the pride of her captive, 

Oh!] that I had the pencil of a Raphael, and 
the pen of a Milton, to paint the voluptuous 
ſcenes, and deſcribe the exquiſite delights of love | 
and innocence | No, rather be concealed every 
deluſive art, before the ſacred truth of nature. 


Be the heart ſuſceptible, and the mind virtuous; 


then let the unreſtrained imagination repreſent 
the tranſports of two young lovers, who, under 


the eyes of their parents and governours, indulge 
| C 6 themſelves 
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themſelves without fear, in the ſweet, the flat- 
tering illuſions of love; and in the intoxication 
of defire, advancing ſlowly towards the deſtined 
moment of their union, interweaving with flowers 
and gaflands that happy knot, which is to join 
them till death. So many delightful images infa- 
tuate me, I collect them without order or regu- 
larity; the delirium they occaſion prevents my 
combining them. Oh! who is there that has a 
feeling heart, and cannot form to himſelf the de- 
lightful picture of the different ſituations of the 
parents, the daughter, the governour, the pupil, 
and their reciprocal concurrence towards the 
union of the moſt lovely pair, whom virtue and 
mutual affection can unite to bleſs |! 

It is now that Emilius, being ſincerely anxious 
to pleaſe, began to perceive the value of thoſe 
azreeable talents he had acquired. Sophia is 
fond of finging, he ſings with her: he does more, 
he teaches her muſic. She is active and lively ; 
ſhe loves to be in motion; he teaches her to 
dance, and changes her irregular ſteps into the 
graceful movements of art. Such leſſons are de- 
lightful; youthful gaiety gives them life, and 
ſoftens the reſpectful timidity of love; a lover is 
allowed to give leſſons with rapture ; it may be 
permitted him to be a dancing-malter to his miſ- 
treſs. 

They have an old harpſichord, quite out of 
order. Emilius repairs and tunes it, He is an 
harpſichord-maker as well as a joiner; he was 
always taught to forego the aſſiſtance of another, 
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in every thing which he could do himſelf. Their 
houſe ſtanding in a fituation perfectly pic- 
tureſque, he has drawn ſeveral views of it in 
which Sophia has ſometimes affiſted, and with 
which ſhe has embelliſhed her father's cloſet. The 
frames are not gilt, and they do not require 
ſuch ornament. By obſerving the drawings of 
Emilius, and imitating them, ſhe improves by 
his example, ſhe cultivates every talent, and her 
manner gives a luſtre to them all. Her father and 
mother recollect their ancientproſperity, on ſee- 
ing this little revival of the fine arts around them, 
for which alone they prized their former condi- 
tion. Love has adorned every part of their 
houſe; love alone, without coſt or trouble, has 
furniſhed them with the ſame pleaſures, which 
were formerly provided at much trouble and ex- 


penſe. | | 
As the idolater enriches the object of his ado- 


ration with the treaſures he values moſt, and 
adorns the altar of the god he worſhips; ſo the 
lover delights to ſee his miſtreſs perfect, and is 
continually deſirous of gracing her with ſome 
new ornament. She does not require any addi, 
tion to be agreeable to him, but he has a deſire 
of adorning her; it is a new homage which he 
thinks he pays to her; it is a circumitance which 
adds to the pleaſure he takes in admiring her. He 
imagines that nothing beautiful is in its proper 
place, unleſs it embelliſhes that beauty which he 
thinks ſupreme, It is a very affecting ſight, and 
which at the ſame time makes one ſmile, to ſee 

Emilius 
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Emilius eager to teach Sophia all that he knows; 
not conſidering whether what he would have her 
learn is agreeable to her taſte, or ſuitable to her, 
He talks to her on every ſubject, he explains 
every thing to her with a childiſh eagerneſs; he 
thinks that he need but ſpeak, and that ſhe will 


underſtand him immediately : he anticipates the 


pleaſure he ſhall enjoy in reaſoning and philoſo- 
phiſing with her ; he conſiders all acquiſitions as 
uſeleſs, which he cannot diſplay before her : he 
is almoſt aſhamed to know any thing of which 
ſhe is ignorant. 

Behold him, therefore, giving her leſſons in 
philoſophy, mathematicks, hiſtory, in ſhort, in 
almoſt every thing. Sophia with pleaſure for- 
wards his zeal, and endeavours to improve, 
When he can obtain the favour of giving his in- 
ſtructions on his knees before her, how happy is 
Emilius ! he thinks paradiſe open before him. 
Nevertheleſs this attitude, which is more uneaſy 
to the ſcholar than to the maſter, is not the moſt 
favourable for inſtruction. In ſuch a ſituation, 
the fair pupil does not know what to do with 
her eyes, in order to avoid her lover's, which 
are always on the watch ; and when their looks 
meet, the I flon does not go on the better for the 
rencounter, 

Women are not incapable of the art of think- 
ing, hut they ought only to have a ſuperficial 
knowledge of the abſtruſe ſciences. Sophia con- 
ceives every thing, but has not a good me- 


mory. She make the greateſt progreſs in mo- 
rality 
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rality and matters of taſte; as for phyſics, ſhe 
only retains an idea of ſome general laws, and the 
theory of the ſyſtem of the univerſe. Sometimes, 
in their walks, as they are ſurveying the won- 
ders of nature, they venture to exalt their pure 
and innocent minds to a contemplation of its 
author. They do not dread his preſence, they 
open their hearts before him. 

How! two lovers in the prime of their youth, 
paſs their time in talking of religion! Do they 
ſpend their hours in repeating their catechiſm !— 
Why ſhould we ridicule what is truely noble? 
Yes, without doubt, they may repeat it in the 
courſe of the illuſion which tranſports them; 
they find themſelves innocent, they love each 
other, they diſcourſe together with a degree of 
enthuſiaſm, concerning that divine perfection, 
which ſtamps, a value on virtue; and the ſa- 
crifices they make to it render it ſtill more eſti- 
mable. During the tranſports which they are 
forced to ſubdue, they frequently ſhed tears to- 
gether, pure as the dew of heaven; and thoſe 
delicious tears form the enchantment of their 
lives; they are under the influence of the moſt 
delightful delirium of which the human heart can 


be ſuſceptible, Even their ſelf-denial increaſes 


their felicity, and they acquire honour in their 
own eſtimation, from the ſacrifices they make to 
virtue. Ye ſenſual beings, bodies without ſouls, 
they will one day experience your pleaſures, and 
yet will look back with regret as long as they 

live, 
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live, on that happier time when they denied 
themſelves ſuch gratification, 

Notwithſtanding this good underſtanding be- 
tween them, they have ſometimes ſlight diſſen- 
tions, nay even quarrels; the lady 1s not without 
ſome tincture of caprice, nor her lover without 
impatience ; but theſe little ſtorms ſoon vaniſh, 
and only ferve to ſtrengthen their union. In 
truth, experience has taught Emilius, not to 
be ſo much afraid of them for the future; the 
reconciliation being more to his advantage, than 
their little bickerings do him prejudice. The 
advantage he reaped from their firſt diſagree- 
ment, made him hope for the ſame on all future 
occaſions—he was miſtaken : but if he does not 
always make the ſame acquiſition, nevertheleſs 
he always gains ſomething, in obtaining a con- 
trmation from Sophia, that ſhe is ſincerely inte- 
reſted in his affections. The reader may be 
curious to know what was the advantage he 
gained: and J am the more willing to tell him, 
as the example will give me an opportunity of 
inculcating a very uſefu] maxim, and of com- 
bating a very pernicious one, 

Emilius is really in love; of courſe he is not 
forward; and we may conceive ſtill further, that 
the haughty Sophia will not admit familiarities, 
As diſcretion has its bounds in every thing, one 
would rather tax her with ſhowing too much 
ſeverity, than too much indulgence ; and even 
her father is afraid left her exceſſive pride ſhould 
degenerate into arrogance, In the molt private 
converſations, 
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converſations, Emilius dares not ſollicit the leaſt 
favour, nor even ſeem to deſire it; and when 
ſhe condeſcends to take hold of his arm as they 
are walking, a favour which ſhe does not ſuffer 
to be uſurped as a right, he ſcarce ventures, with 
a ſwelling ſigh, to preſs her hand to his boſom, 
Nevertheleſs, after along reſtraint, he will run 
the riſk of imprinting a kiſs upon her ſlecve by 
ſtealth, and ſometimes he is ſo happy, that ſhe 
is willing to overlook it. One day, however, 


when he was inclined to take this liberty, in a 


more open manner, ſhe took it into her head to 
think it improper, He perſiſted, ſhe grew angry; 
her indignation made her utter ſome ſerious ex- 
preſſions; Emilius did not bear them without 
reply : they pouted the reſt of the day, and parted 
in a diſcontented mood, 

Sophia was uneaſy. Her mother was her con- 
fidant; how could ſhe conceal her inquietude 
from her? It was their firſt quarrel; and a 
quarrel] of an hour was a matter of vaſt conſe- 
quence! She repented her indiſcretion ; her mo- 
ther allowed her to repair it; her father even 
commanded her, 

The next day, the reſtleſs Emilius made his 
viſit ſooner than ordinary. Sophia was at her 
mother's toilet ; the father likewiſe was in the 
{ame apartment: Emilius entered in a reſpectful 
manner, but with a melancholy air. The fa- 
ther and mother had ſcarce paid their compli- 
ments to him, before Sophia came up, and pre- 
ſenting her hand, aſked him, with a reconciling 

: tone, 
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tone, how he did? Tt was evident that her pretty 
hand was thus ſtretched forth to receive a kiſs; 
he took hold of it, but did not offer to ſalute it. 
Sophia, ſomewhat abaſhed, drew it back with as 
good a grace as ſhe could, Emilius, who is not 
accuſtomed to the manners of the ſex, and who 
has no idea of caprice, does not forget readily, 
neither is he ſo ſoon appeaſed. Sophia's father 
ſeeing her diſconcerted, threw her into the ut- 
moſt confuſion by rallying her on her diſap- 
pointment, The poor girl, thus vexed and mor- 
tied, does not know what to do with herſelf, 
and would give the world that ſhe did but dare 
to cry. The more ſhe reſtrains herſelf, the more 
her heart ſwells; at length, a tear ſtarts forth 
in ſpite of her. Emilius ſaw the tear, threw 
himſelf on his knees, ſeiſed her hand, and im- 
preſſed kiſſes on it with a degree of rapture. In 
truth, you are too condeſcending (ſaid her fa- 
ther, burſting into laughter;) I ſhouid ſhow leſs 
indulgence to ſuch whimſical girls, and I would 
avenge myſelf on the very lips which had offended 
me.” b milius, emboldened by this declaration, 
turned a ſuppliant eye towards the mother, and, 
thinking he beheld a ſign of approbation, made 
trembling advances towards Sophia, who turned 
aſide her face, and, to ſave her lips, preſented 
her roſy cheek. The indifcreet youth was not 


ſatisficd; ſhe made a faint reſiſtance. What a 


kiſs! if it had not been given in the preſence 
of a mother, 
After 
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After this exemplary puniſhment, the father 
went out on buſineſs, and the mother, hav- 
ing ſent Sophia away on ſome pretence, ſhe ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to Emilius in' the following very 
ſerious terms: ©* Sir, I am perſuaded that a young 
man, like you, well born and educated, endowed 
with honourable ſentiments and good morals, 
cannot repay with diſhonour, that friendſhip 
which the family has ſhown to you. I am nei- 
ther ſevere not prudiſh; I know how to make 
proper allowances for the levity of youth, as 
you may conclude from what I juſt now ſuffered 
to paſs under my eye. Conſult your friend with 
regard to your duty; he will tell you the diffe- 
rence between the toying which is authoriſed by 
the preſence of a father and mother, and thoſe 
liberties which are aſſumed in their abſence, by 
abuſing their confidence, and turning thoſe very 
favours into ſnares, which, before them, are no 
more than innocent freedoms, He will inform 
you, vir, that my daughter was no otherwiſe to 
blame with regard to you, than in not perceiving 
at firſt the impropriety of permitting what ſhe 
ought never to ſuffer: he will tell you, that 
whatever is taken as a favour, actually is one, 
and that it is unbecoming a man of honour to 
impoſe on the ſimplicity of a young girl, by aſ- 
ſuming thoſe liberties in private, which ſhe may 
admit of before company. For every one knows 
how far decency will allow him to go in pub. 
lick; but no one can tell what lengths he may 
| proceed 
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proceed in private, who makes himſelf the ſole 
judge of his own deſires,” 4 

After this juſt reprimand, which was more ad- 
dreſſed to me than to my pupil, this diſcreet mo- 
ther quitted the room, and left me in admira- 
tion of her uncommon prudence, in being under 
no apprehenſion at a lover's kiſſing her daughter's 
lips in her preſence, but alarmed that he ſhould 
even venture to kiſs the hem of her garment in 
private, On reflecting upon the folly of our 
modern maxims, which ſacrifice modeſty to de- 
corum, I can eaſily conceive why the language 
grows chaſte, as the heart grows depraved, and 
why their behaviour is the moſt ſcrupulous, who 
are in fact the moſt deſigning. 

While I was recomending theſe duties to 
Emilius, which I ought to have inculcated ſoon- 
er, a new reflection occurred to me, which, per- 
haps, does moſt honour to Sophia, and which, 
nevertheleſs, I take care not to communicate 
to her lover. What I mean to obſerve is, that all 
the affected pride which is imputed to her, is 
but a prudent precaution to ſecure her againſt 
herſelf. Having the misfortune to find herſelf 
of a warm conſtitution, ſhe is afraid of the firſt 
ſpark, and does her utmoſt to avoid it. She is 
not ſevere out of pride, but out of humility. 
She aſſumes that dominion over Emilius, which 
ſhe is afraid ſhe cannot exerciſe over Sophia; ſhe 
uſes the one to combat the other. If ſhe had 
more confidence in herſelf, ſhe would have leſs 
ſeverity, Except in this one article, What 

girl 
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girl can be more mild and gentle? Who en- 
dures an injury with more patience? Who 1s 
more cautious of offending another? Who forms 
leſs pretenſions of any kind, virtue excepted ? 
Nevertheleſs ſhe is not proud of her virtue, the 
is only proud in order to preſerve it; and when 
fhe can indulge her inclinations without riſque, 
ſhe will careſs even her lover. But her prudent 
mother did not communicate theſe little circum- 
ſtances even to her father : men ought not to 
be acquainted with every thing. 

So far from appearing elated by ber con- 
queſt, Sophia became more affable, and leſs aſ- 
ſuming with every one, except with him, per- 
haps, who has occaſfoned this change. Her ge- 
nerous heart no longer glows with the ſpirit of 
independence. She modeſtly triumphs in a 
victory purchaſed at the price of. her liberty. 
Her behaviour is leſs open, and her converſation 
more timid, ſince ſhe cannot hear the word lover 
without a bluſh, But ſhe feels content in the 
midſt of this embarraſſment, and even her baſn- 
fulneſs is not a diſagreeable ſenſation. The dif- 

ference of her behaviour is moſt obſervable when 
| the is in company with young men who are ca- 
ſual viſitors. As ſhe is no longer -concerned 
about them, ſhe has relaxed from that extreme 
reſerve ſhe uſed to entertain. Being fixed in her 
choice, ſhe makes no ſeruple af being obliging to 
thoſe who are indifferent to her ; ſhe is more re- 
gardleſs of her merit, ſince ſhe no longer inte- 
reſts herſelf about them; ſhe always finds them 

| agreeable 
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agreeable enough, for perſons with whom ſhe 
will never have any connexion. 

If true love may avail itſelf of coquetry, I 
ſhould think ſome traces of it were viſible in the 
- manner of Sophia's behaviour to theſe viſitors, in 
the preſence of her lover. One would conclude, 
that, not content with diſplaying the warmth of 
her affection, by an exquiſite mixture of kindneſs 
and reſerve, ſhe was further defirous of inflam- 
ing his paſſion by giving him ſome little inqui- 
etude. One would imagine, that when ſhe pur- 
poſely ſhows herſelf ſprightly among her young 


friends, ſhe deſigned to torment Emilius by that 
graceful freedom which ſhe dare not uſe with 


him: but Sophia is too attentive, too good, and 
too diſcreet to torment him in reality. To mo- 
derate the force of ſuch impreſſions, love and 


modeſty operate in the room of prudence; ſhe 


knows when to alarm, and when to compoſe 
him; and if ſhe ſometimes makes him uneaſy, 
ſhe never makes him ſorrowful. Let us pardon 


the little inquietude ſhe gives the object of her 


affections, which only proceeds from her appre- 
henſions that he cannot be too much attached to 
hes. | | 

But what effe& has all this little artifice on 
Emilius? Will it not make him jealous ? 
This is what we muſtexamine ; for ſuch digreſ- 
ſions fall within the ſcope of my work, and do 
not lead me far from my ſubject, 

I have already explained how, among thoſe 
circumſtances which entirely depend on opinion, 
this 
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this paſſion found enterance into the heart of 
man. But in love it is a different caſe: jealouſy 
then appears ſo very natural, that it is difficult 
to conceive it otherwiſe than as inherent in na- 
ture; and even the example of animals, among 
whom many are jealous even to rage, ſeems un- 
deniably to juſtify ſuch a concluſion. Is it 
merely from the force of cuſtom that game- 
cocks tear each other to pieces, or bulls combat 
with ſo much fury ? 

An antipathy to every thing which thwarts 
and interrupts our pleaſures, is inconteſtably a 
natural ſenſation. The defire of obtaining, to 
a certain degree, the excluſive poſſeſſion of what 
we love, ſtands in the ſame predicament. But 
when this deſire, ſtrengthened into a paſſion, 
transforms itſelf into that gloomy and melan- 
choly ſuſpicion, which bears the name of jea- 
louſy, then the caſe is different; ſuch a paſſion 
may be either natural or not; we muſt make 
proper diſtinctions. | 

The examples drawn from ande have been 
already examined in my treatiſe concerning the 
inequality of mankind; and as I ſtill think that 
examination juſt, I venture to refer my readers 
to it: I will only add to the diſtinctions I eſta- 
bliſhed in that treatiſe, that the jealouſy which 
proceeds from nature depends a great deal on 
the prerogative of the ſex; and that when this 
prerogative is, or appears to be, unlimited, 
then jealouſy is at its full heighth ; for the male 

in 
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in that cafe, meafuring his right by the ſtandard 


of his deſires, can never conſider another male, 
but as an intruding rival. In ſome animals like- 
wiſe, the female always admitting the firſt comer, 
the male has no right over her but that. of 
conqueſt, which perpetually occaſions rival con- 
tents.” 

On the contrary, among thoſe animals which 
attach themſelves to one only, where their union 
conſtitutes a kind of moral obligation, a fort of 
marriage, the female, by her own election, be- 
jonging to the male whom ſhe has choſen, ge- 
nerally refuſes to admit another; and the male 
having ſuch a preference of affection as a pledge 
of her conſtaney, is leſs anxious on ſeeing other 
males with her, and lives with them in a more 
peaceable manner. Among animals of this kind, 
the male takes a ſhare in bringing up the young; 
and, by one of thoſe laws of nature, which we 
cannot obferve without being affected, the fe- 
male ſeems to return that attachment to her 
mate, which he ſhows to her offspring. 

Now, to conſider human nature in its pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, it is eaſy to perceive, by the 
limited power of the male, and the moderation 
of his deſires, that he was deſtined by nature to 
be ſatisfied with one female; which is further 
confirmed by the numerical equality between the 
individuals of both ſexes, at leaſt in our cli- 
mates; an equality, which does not hold to any 
degree among thoſe animals, where the ſyperior 
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power of the male ſubjects many females to one 
male, And although, as men cannot fit brood - 
ing like pigeons, nor give ſuck, they may in 
theſe reſpects be claſſed among the quadrupedes, 
yet infants are ſo weak and helpleſs, that the mo- 
ther and they could not eaſily diſpenſe with the 
attachment of the father, nor with the ſollicitude 
which reſults from that attachment. 

All theſe obſervations conſpire to-prove, that 
the jealous fury of the males, in ſome ſpecies of 
animals, concludes nothing with reſpect to man- 
kind ; and even the exception of thoſe countries, . 
where polygamy is eſtabliſhed, does but con- 
firm this principle the ſtronger, ſince it is the 
plurality of wives which occaſions the tyrannical 


precaution of huſbands; and their ſenſe of 


their own weakneſs, makes them in thoſe parts 
have recourſe to conſtraint, in order to elude the 
laws of nature. 

Among us, where thoſe hs, though leſs 
evaded in that reſpect, are yet thwarted on other 
and more odious occaſions, the motiveof jealouſy 
rather ariſes from the ſocial paſſions, than from 
natural inſtinct, Among the greateſt part of 
the attachments of gallantry, the lover abhors 
his rivals. much more than he loves his miſ- 
treſs! If he is afraid that any one ſhould be well 
received but himſelf, his concern proceeds from a 
principle of ſelf-love, of which I have traced the 
origin; and vanity is more predominant in him 


than love. Moreover, our ill judged inſtitutions 
Vor. IV. have 
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have rendered women ſo full of diſſimulation“, 
and have ſo much inflamed their appetites, that 
one ſcarce can rely on the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
their attachment ; and they can hardly confer any 
marks of preference, ſufficient toſecureus againſt 
the apprehenſion of rivals. 

But, with regard to true love, the caſe is dif- 
ferent, I have ſeen in the treatiſe above-men- 
tioned, that this ſentiment is not ſo natural as 
it is imagined: and there is a wide difference be- 
tween that agreeable habitude which begets an 
affection in the man for his fair partner, and that 
immoderate ardour whichrenders him intoxicated 


with the i imaginary charms of an object, which 
he does not view in a juſt light. That paſſion 


which only demands preference and excluſive 
right, differs from vanity in this particular, that 
vanity, requiring every thing and granting no- 
thing, is always unjuſt; whereas love, granting 
as much as it requires, is always perfectly equi- 
table. Beſides, the more it requires, the more 
credulous it is; the ſame eluſion which gives 
it birth, makes it eaſy of perſuaſion. If love is 
anxious, eſteem is full of confidence; and love 
never exiſted in an honeſt heart, independent 


* The kind of diſſimulation I ſpeak of here, is 
the reverſe of that which becomes them, and which 
. Is agreeable to nature; one conſiſts in diſguiſing their 
real ſentiments, and the other in feigning thoſe ſen- 
timents which they have not, Women often paſs 
their lives in diſplaying the trophies of affected ſen- 
ſibility, and are fond of nothing but themſelves. 
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of eſteem; becauſe no one can love another, 


but for thoſe very qualities which he himſelf 
eſteems. 


All theſe preliminaries being explained, we 
may poſitively determine what kind of jealouſy 
Emilius is ſuſceptible of; for ſince this paſſion 
has ſcarce any root in the human heart, its form 
is entirely ſhaped by education. Emilius, though 
amorousand jealous, will not be choleric, gloomy, 
and miſtruſtful, but delicate, ſuſceptible, and 
timid ; he will be ſooner alarmed than irritated ; 
he will be more anxious to ſecure his miſtreſs, _ 
than to encounter his rival ; he will, if he can, 
remove him as an obſtacle, without hating him 
as an enemy; if he ſhould hate him, it would 
not be on account of his having the arrogance to 
diſpute a prize to which he has formed preten- 
ſons, and becauſe he expoſes him to a real dan- 
ger of loſing the object of his affections; he 
will not be ſo abſurdly vain as to be offended that 
another ſhould preſume to ſtand in competition 
with him. Conceiving that the right of prefe- 
rence depends entirely on merit, and that it is ho- 
nourable to ſucceed, he will redouble his ſollici- 
tude to render himſelf agreeable, and will proba- 
bly gain the preference he ſeeks. The generous 
Sophia, may give his love ſome little alarms, but 
ſhe well knows how tomanage them, and to make 
him amends; and the rivals, who were only ad- 
mitted in order to put that love to the proof, 
will ſoon be diſmiſſed. 


D 2 But 
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But whither do] find myſelf inſenſibly carried? 
Emilius! How greatly art thou altered! Art 
thou the robuſt and hardy youth whom I taught 
to defy the rigour of the ſeaſons, who expoſed 
his perſon to the hardeſt toils, and devoted his 
mind entirely to the dictates of wiſdom ; proof 
againſt prejudices and paſſions, enamoured of 
truth alone, ſubmiſſive only on reaſon, and de- 
pendent only to himſelf ! Behold him now ener- 
vated by a life of indolence, and reſigned to the 
direction of women; their amuſements are his 
occupations, their will his poſitive law; a young 
girl is the arbitreſs of his fate; he bows ſubmiſ- 
ſive before her: the grave, the manly Emilius is 
become the play- thing of a child! 

Such is the ſhifting of the ſcenes on the ſtage 
of life; every age has its peculiar ſprings which 
ſet it in motion; but the man is ſtill the ſame. 
At ten years old, he is under the influ- 
ence of a cake; at twenty, of a miſtreſs; at 
thirty, of his pleaſures; at forty of ambi- 
tion; at fifty of avarice: when is it that his 
purſuit is directed after wiſdom alone? Hap- 
Py is he who is guided to her in ſpite of himſelf ! 
Of what importance is it who guides him, if he 
is but conducted to the Tight end ? Heroes, nay 


hiloſophers themſelves, have paid this tribute to 
Tha weakneſs; and he who ſtooped to handle 


the diſtaff, was not on that account the leſs a 

hero. 
Would you extend the effects of good edu- 
cation throughout a whole life? prolong the 
good 
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good habits of infancy through the maturer pe- 
riod of youth ; and when your pupil is formed 
to your mind, endeavour to confirm him in thofe 
habits, that he may always remain the ſame, 
This is the laſt poliſh which is neceſſary to per- 
fect your work. It is for this end in particular, 
that it is requiſite to continue a young man 
under the care of his governour; for it is to be 
feared that he will not know how to direct his 
affections without him. What deceives pre- 
ceptors, and fathers in particular, is, their fup- 
poſing that one period of his life excludes another, 
and that as ſoon as children are grown up, 
they muſt renounce all the habits they ac- 
quired when little. If this was the caſe, to what 
purpoſe ſhould we beſtow care on their infancy : 
as the good or bad uſe which they might make 
of it vaniſhes when they arrive at maturity; and 
by entering on a different way of life, they ne- 
ceſſarily require different modes of thinking? 

As violent diſeaſes only have the power to de- 
ſtroy the memory, ſo nothing but ſome violent 
paſſion can produce the ſame effect in our mo- 
rals, It is true, our taſtes and inclinations alter, 
but the alteration though ſomtimes pretty ſud- 
den, is conciliated by cuſtom. In the ſucceſſion of 
of our deſires, as in a proper gradation of colours, a 
{ſkilful artiſt will render the tranſitions impercep- 
tible, will blend and mix the tints, and will ſo 
diſpoſe them on the canvaſs, that no one may 
glare beyond the reſt. This rule is confirmed by 
experience; intemperate minds change their af- 
| D 3 ſectious, 
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fections, their taſte, their ſentiments, every day, 
and are only conſtant in the habit of incon- 
ſtancy; but the moderate man always recurs to 
his old habits, and even in his old age he does 
not loſe a reliſh for thoſe pleaſures which he 
loved in his childhood, 

If you can contrive that young people, as they 
enter on a new ſtage of life, do not contract 
a contempt for that which they have quitted ; 
that on their acquiring new habits, they do not 
totally abandon their former; that they al- 
ways incline to do what is proper, without re- 
gard to the time when they firſt began to 
practice it; by ſuch management, you will 
ſhorten your work, and you may depend on 
them the reſt of their lives; for the revolution 
moſt to be apprehended, is that of the age over 
which you now ſuperintend. As they always 
regret this time, they with greater difficulty re- 
nounce the taſte which they were allowed to 
preſerve at this period ; whereas if they are in- 
terrupted in them they never reſume them after- 
wards, 

The greater part of the habits which you think 
to make children and young people contract, are 
not properly habits, becauſe they have adopted 
them by force; and following them againſt their 
inclinations, they only wait for an opportunity 
of renouncing them. We do not acquire a re- 
Jiſh for a priſon, by being obliged to abide in 
one; the habit in that caſe, inſtead of leſſening 


the averſion, increaſes it, It is not fo with 
OI mY Emilius 
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Emilius who never did any thing from his in- 
fancy but voluntarily and with pleaſure : and be- 
ing now arrived at manhood, by continuing to 
act in the fame manner, he only adds the domi- 
nion of cuſtom to the ſweets of liberty. An 
active life, exerciſe, and motion, are ſo neceſ- 
fary to him, that he could not diſpenſe with 
them without pain. To reduce him at once 
to a ſoft and ſedentary life, would be to im- 
priſon him, to chain him, to keep him in a 
violent and unnatural ſtate; and I make no 
doubt but his diſpoſition and his health would. 
equally ſuffer. He can ſcarce breathe in a con- 
fined room ; he requires a free air, frequent ac- 
tion, and ſome degree of fatigue. Even while 
with Sophia, he cannot help caſting a ſide-long 
glance at the country, and wiſhing to traverſe 
the fields with her. He can be inactive, never- 
theleſs, when it is neceflary he ſhould be fo; 
but yet he ſeems inwardly agitated and reftleis 
he appears to be at variance with himſelf, and 
only to ſubmit becauſe he is in fetters. Such, 
therefore, you will ſay, are the wants to which 
I have ſubjected him, ſuch are the habitudes 
which I have given him : and all this is true; I 

have inured him to the condition of man. 
Emilius loves Sophia ; but what were the charms 
which firſt attached him? ſenſibility, and the 
love of virtue. While he was fond of theſe qua- 
lities in his miſtreſs, could he renounce them him- 
ſelf? At what price has Sophia rated herſelf in her 
turn? at the price of all thoſe ſentiments which are 
D 4 inherent 
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inherent in her lover's mind; an eſteem for true 
worth, frugality, ſimplicity, generous diſintereſt- 
edneſs, and a contempt for pomp and riches. E- 
milius was maſter of theſe virtues, before love had 
imprinted them in his mind. In what then is 
Emilius altered? he has additional reaſons for 
being himſelf. This is the only circumſtance 
in which he is different from what he was. 

I do not ſuppoſe that in reading this book 
with any degree of attention, any one will be- 
lieve that all the circumſtances of the ſituation in 
which Emilius ſtands, were combined by acci- 
dent. Was it by accident that, though the ci- 
ties furniſh ſo many amiable girls, ſhe whom 
he admires was only to be found in the obſcurity 
of a diſtant receſs? Is it by accident that they met? 
Is it owing to accident that they cannot lodge in 
the ſame place? Is it to be imputed to chance, 
that he cannot find an aſylum but at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from her ? It is from accident that he ſees 
her ſo ſeldom, and that he is obliged to purchaſe. 
the pleaſure of ſeeing her now and then at the 
expenſe of ſo much fatigue ? Do you ſay he 
grows effeminate? On the contrary, he be- 
comes hardier; heought to be as robuſt as I 
have made him, in order to ſupport the fatigue. 
which Sophia makes him endure, 

He lodges fix long miles diſtant from her. This 
circumſtance ſerves as a bellows for the forge : it 
is by this that I temper the ſhafts of love. If they 
lodged next door to each other, or that he could 
viſit her, lolling effeminately in an eaſy coach, he 

would 
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would make inſipid love to her, like a languid 
and courtly Pariſian, | 

The firit viſits we paid to Sophia, we travel'ed 
on horſeback to make the more haſte. We 
found this method convenient, and at the fifth vi- 
fit we ſtill went on horſeback. We were now 
expected. At more than two miles diſtance from 
the houſe, we perceived ſome people in the road. 
Emilius firſt ſaw them; his heart fluttered as he 
drew nearer, and diſcovered Sophia, He threw 
himſelf from his horſe, he flew, and ſaluted the 
amiable family. Emilius is fond of fine horſes; 
his was a ſpirited one; and finding himſelf at li- 
berty, he galloped acroſs the fields: I fode after 
him and catched him with great difficulty, and 
brought him back, Unlukily Sophia is afraid 
of horſes; I durſt not go near her. Emilius took 
no notice of any thing that paſſed; but Sophia 
hinted to him what trouble he had given his 
friend. Emilius ran to me quite confuſed, . took 
the horſes, and ſtaid with them: it is right that 
every one ſhould take their turn; but being uneaſy 
in this ſituation, he ſoon proceeded forward with 
his charge. Having thus been obliged to leave 
Sophia behind him, he began to think that horſes 
were not quite ſo convenient. He came back, 
however, quite out of breath, and met us about 
half way. 

At our next journey, Emilius would not go on 
horſeback. ** Why, ſaid I, we need only take a 
ſervant to look after the horſes.” —<*No(repliedhe) 
we ſhall be too troubleſome to the family. You 

D 5 find 
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findthat they will provide for all, man and horſes.” 
It is true (ſaid I) they have that noble hoſpitality, 
which generally accompanies a narrow fortune. 
The rich, covetous in the midſt of all their pomp, 
only entertain their friends, but thoſe of ſmall 
ſubſtance accomodate all that belong to them.“ 
© Let us, however, goon foot (ſaid he ;) have not 
you the courage, you who ſo chearfully ſhare the 
toilſome pleaſures of your friend? With all 
my heart (returned I) immediately; befides, by 
this means you may make love, without being 
much taken notice of.“ 

This time, we met the mother and daughter 
fill farther from home than before, We had 
walked extremely faſt. Emilius was all in a 
ſweat ; a beloved hand condeſcended to apply a 
handkerchief to his face. The world may a- 
bound with horſes, but we ſhall not be in haſte 
to make uſe of them for the future. 

* Nevertheleſs, it is a little cruel that our lovers 
cannot ſpend an evening together. The ſummer 
is pretty far advanced, the days begin to grow 
ſhort. Notwithſtanding, all we can ſay, they 
will never ſuffer us to go home late; and when 
we do not come early in the morning, we are 
obliged to return almoſt as ſoon as we arrive, 
They often pitied us, and were uneaſy on our 
account ; at length the mother obſerved that 
though we could not with decency lie in the 
houſe, they could procure us a lodging occaſion- 
ally in the village. At this propoſal Emilius 
was tranſported with joy; and Sophia, without 
thinking, 
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thinking, kiſſed her mother that day much of- 
tener than uſual. 

By degrees, the moſt friendly intercourſe and 
innocent familiarity were ſettled and eſtabliſhed 
among us. On the days appointed by Sophia 
or her mother, I generally went with Emilius ; 
ſometimes likewiſe I ſuffered him to go alone. 
Weought not to treat a man like a child! and 
what progreſs ſhould I have made in all this time 
if my pupil did not deſerve my confidence? It 
ſometimes happened likewiſe that I went without 
him. On theſe occaſions he is dull, but does not 
complain; what would his complaintsſignify? and 
beſides, he knows that I never go thither to hurt 
his intereſt, But, whether we go ſeparately or 
together they know that bad weather never 
prevents us, being proud of ſurmounting any in- 
conveniences of this kind. Sophia, however, 
would not allow us this honour, and inſiſted on 
our not coming in bad weather. This is the 
only inſtance in which I found her diſobedient 
to the rules I preſcribed to her in private, 

Once when he went alone, and I did not ex- 
pet him till the next day, he arrived that ſame 
evening, and I faid, embracing him; „* What! 
my dear Emilius! are you come home to your 
friend!” But inſtead of returning my careſſes, 
he ſaid to me, ſome what diſcontentedly, Do not 
think that I am returned ſo ſoon of my own ac-- 
cord, it is much againſt my will. Sophia inſiſted 
on it; and it is on her account, not your's.” 
Struck with this ingenuous declaration, I em, 

D 6 braced 
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braced him again, and ſaid; * This is frank and 


ſincere; never rob me of what is my due! If ſhe 
ſent you back, 1 made you at leaſt open enough 
to confeſs it; if your return is her work, your 
ſincerity is mine. May you always maintain that 
generous candour, which becomes noble minds! 
We may amuſe people who are indifferent to 
us, but it is criminal to ſuffer a friend, to aſcribe 
that as a merit to us, which we have not done 
with a view to oblige him“ 

I took care not to leſſen in his eſteem the va- 
Jue of his frank confeſſion, by telling him that 
there was more love than generofity-in it, and 
that he was leſs anxious to diſclaim the merit of 
his return, than to attribute it to Sophia. But 
it is thus that, without intending it, he diſeovers 
his inmoſt thoughts : if he came back at his lei- 
ſure with a flow pace, and thinking only of the 
object of his affections, Emilius is no more than 
Sophia's lover; if he returned in haſte, and all 
in a ſweat though ſomewhat diſcontented, Emi- 
lius is the friend of his Mentor. 

The reader may already perceive that the 
young man is far from paſſing all his time 
with Sophia, or ſeeing her whenever he pleaſes. 
One or two viſits in the week are the moſt he is 
allowed to make; and thoſe, which frequent- 
ly are half a day's length, are ſeldom extend- 
ed to the day following. He ſpends more time 
in wiſhing to ſee her, or in comforting himſelf 
that he has ſeen her, than he really paſſes i in her 
company. Even with regard to the time taken 


up 
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up in his journie”, he paſſes fewer hours with her, 
than he employs in going and coming. His 
pleaſures, which are pure and delightful, though 
more imaginary than real, ſerve to inflame his 
love without enervating his mind. 

On thoſe days when he does not viſither, he 
is not indolent and fedentary. Even'on ſuch 
days Emilius is ſtill himſelf; he is not tranſ- 
formed in the leaſt, For the moſt part he walks 
about the country, he purſues his Natural Hiſto- 
ry, he obſerves and examines the ſeveral ſoils, 
their different productions and culture; he com- 
pares the methods of huſbandry he ſees, with 
thoſe he is acquainted with; and conſiders the rea- 
ſon of their difference. When he apprehends that 
other methods are preferable to thoſe which he 
ſees employed, he communicates them to the la- 
bourers; if he propoſes a plow of a better con- 
ſtruction, he orders one to be made according to 
his plan; if hediſcovers a vein of marl, he ſhows 
them the uſe of it, of Which they are ignorant in 
that country, He often ſets to work himſelf ; they 
are all ſurpriſed to ſee him handle their imple- 
ments more dextrouſly than themſelves, to find 
him plow deeper and more regular furrows than 
they, to ſow with a more even hand, and to raiſe 
a bank with more ſkill. They do not make a jeft 
of him, as one who talks finely about agricul- 
ture; they find that in fact he can practiſe what 
he propoſes. In a word, he extends his zcal 
and ſollicitude toevery thing which can be of moſt 
general utility. But he does not ſtop here, he 

viſits 
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viſits the peaſants cottages, he enquires into their 
condition, what family they have, what number 
of children, what quantity of land, what is the 
nature of its product, what ſubſtance they have, 
what expenſes they are at, what debts they 
owe? He gives little money away, knowing 
that in general a bad uſe is made of it; but he 
directs the uſe of it himſelf, and ſees that it turns 
to their advantage. He provides them with work- 
men, and often pays them for their labours, 
He repairs the cottage of one:; he clears another's 
land, which lay uncultivated for want of means 
to till it; to a third he gives a cow, a horſe, &c. 
in the room of thoſe they have loſt: if two neigh- 
bours are going to law with each other, he 
brings them together, and ſettles their diſpute; if 
a peaſant falls ſick, he orders him to be taken care 
of, and even looks after him himfelf &. If ano- 
ther is oppreſſed by a powerful neighbour, he 
protects him; if a poor young couple are ford 
of each other, he enables them to marry; if 
a mother has loſt her darling child, he viſits 
her, and comforts her ; he does not deſpiſe the 
| | poor 
*The way to take care of a poor man who is ſick, is 
not to purge him, to give him medicints, to fend a ſurgeon 
to him. Such people do not require theſe remedics; they 
want good and plentiful nouriſhment. Faſt yourſelves, ye 
rich and luxurious, when you have a fever, but when your 
poor tenants are fo afflifted, give them meat and wine; 
moſt of their diſorders proceed from hard labour and low 


diet; the beſt julep for them is in your cellars, and the 
beſt apothecary you can ſend to them, is your butcher, 
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poor, he is not in haſte to quit the unfor- 
tunate ; he often eats with, the peaſants whom. 
he relieves, and ſometimes accepts civilities from 
thoſe who have no need of his ſervices; by 
becoming a benefactor to one, and a friend to 
others, he makes himſelf their equal. In a 
word, he always does as much ſervice in his own 
perſon, as he does by his purſe, 

Sometimes he takes his rounds near the dwel- 
ling of his Sophia, in hopes of obtaining a fight 
of her by ſtealth, without being ſeen. But 
Emilius is always without diſguiſe in his con- 
duct; he neither can nor wiſhes to make eva- 
ſions. He poſſeſſes that amiable delicacy, which 
flatters and improves ſelf love, in conſequence of 
an inward teſtimony of rectitude. He ſerupu- 
louſly obſerves his orders, and never goes near 
enough to obtain that pleaſure by chance, for 
which he would be only indebted to Sophia. 
But he ſtrolls with pleaſure in the environs, trac- 
ing the foot- ſteps of his miſtreſs, making tender 
reflections on the fatigue ſhe has undergone, and 
the walks ſhe has taken out of complaiſance to 
him. The day before the time appointed for 
viſiting her, he will go to ſome neighbouring 
farm to order a collation for the next day. Our 
walk is directed that way, without any appear- 
ance of deſign; we go in as it were by chance, 
and meet with fruits, cakes, and cream. So- 
phia is not inſenſible of theſe marks of atten- 
tion, and very readily compliments us on our 
forecaſt; for I have always my ſhare of the 

compliment 
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compliment though I had no part of the merit 
which occaſioned it; this is an artifice of her's, 
that ſhe may return thanks with a better 
grace. The father and I eat cakes and drink 
wine: but Emilius is of the ladies meſs, always 
upon the watch for ſome plate of cream, in 
which Sophia has dipped her ſpoon. 

The ſight of the cakes made me put Emilius 
in mind of his juvenile exploits. They deſired to 
know what theſe were : I told them, they laugh- 
ed; and aſked him if he could run ſo well 
ſtil!? Better than ever, ſaid he; I ſhould be 
very ſorry to have forgotten it. One of the com- 
pany had a great inclination to ſee him run, but 
durſt not propole it ; another however made the 


| propoſal; he accepted it: and they got together 


two or three young people out of the neighbour- 
hood, They propoſed a prize, and to make it 
look more like his youthful races, they put a cake 
upon the goal. All held themſelves in readineſs ;. 
Sophia's father gave the ſignal. The ſwift- 
footed Emilius ſeemed to cut the air, and he 
reached the goal when his clumſy competitors 
were ſcarce arrived half-way. Emilius receiv- 
ed the prize from Sophia's hands, and with 
the generoſity of Eneas, made preſents to the 


three vanquiſhed runners. 


In the full glow of his triumph, Sophia ven- 
tured to challenge the conqueror, and boaſted 
that ſhe could run as well as him. He did not 
refuſe to enter the liſts with her; and, while ſhe 
is preparing to. enter the courſe tucking up her 

gown 
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gown on each fide, and (more anxious to diſ- 
play a fine leg before Emilius, than to out-run 
him) examining: whether her petticoats are ſhort 
enough, he whiſpered her mother in the ear; 
the ſmiled, and gave him a token of approbation, 
He then placed himſelf by the fide of his com- 
petitor, and the ſignal was no fooner given, than 
ſhe ſet out and flew like a bird. 

Women are not made for running; when they 
fly, it is to be overtaken, Wenning is not the 
only exerciſe they are unfit for, but itis theonly 
one in which they appear with a bad grace: their 
elbows behind ſticking cloſe to their body, gives 
them a ridiculous appearance, and the high heels 
on which they are perched, makes them ſeem 
like ſo many graſs-hoppers, who endeavour to 
run, inſtead of leaping: 

Emilius, not ſuppoſing that Sophia could run 
better than other women, did not deign to ſtir 
from his place, and he ſaw her ſtart with a ſmile 
of conſcious ſuperiority. But Sophia is light, and 
wears low heels; ſhe does not require any arti- 
fice to make her foot appear ſmall. She got the 
ſtart of him with ſuch rapidity, that he had but 
juſt time enough left to overtake this new Ata- 
lanta, when he perceived her at a great diſtance 
from him. He then ſet out in his turn, like an 
eagle darting on his prey; he purſued her, got 
cloſe to her heels, and at length overtook her 
when ſhe was quite out of breath; then gently 
putting his left arm round her waiſt, he took her 
* like a feather, and prefling the delightful 

burthen 
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burthen to his heart, he thus finiſhed the race, and 
made her touch the mark firſt; at the ſame time 
crying out, Sophia has gained the victory! Then 
kneeling on one knee before her, he owned him- 
felf vanquiſhed. | 

Together with theſe various amuſements, we 
ſometimes work at a trade we have learnt, At 
leaft one day in the week, and every day when 
the weather will not allow us to be out in the 
helds, Emilius and I repair to the next joiner's, 
We do not work there merely for form's ſake, as 
people above ſuch employment, but in good car- 
neſt and as real workmen. Sophia's father com- 
ing to viſit us one day, found us at our labour, 
and did not fail to expreſs his ſurpriſe to his wife 
and daughter at what he had ſeen. . Go (ſaid he) 
and ſee the young man at the workſhop, and 
you may judge whether he deſpiſes the condition 
of the poor! Sophia was infinitely pleaſed with 
this account. They conſult together on this 
ſurpriſingEmilius, thus employed. They que- 
ſtion me, without explaining their intentions, 
and having fixed. the day, the mother and daugh- 
ter take a chaiſe and come to the town. 
- As the entered the work- ſhop, Sophia eſpied a 
young man in his waiſtcoat at the farther end 
of the place, with his hair tied up careleſly, and 
fo intent on what he was about that he did not ſce 
her. She ſtopped and made ſigns to her mother, 
Emilius, with a chiſſel in one hand, and a mallet 
in the other, was finiſhing a mortiſe. Afterwards 


he ſawed a board, and fixed a piece on the table 
11 hae; to 
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to plane it. This fight affected Sophia; it did 
honour to Emilius. Woman, reſpect your ſu- 
perior! it is he who toils for you, who ſup- 
ports you. Such is the province, ſuch is the 
prerogative of man 

While they were looking at him with atten- 
tion, I perceived them, and pulled Emilius by 
the ſleeve; he looked up, he ſaw them, threw 
away his tools, and ran to them full of joy; 
when he had vented his firſt tranſports, he 
made them fit down, and reſumed his work. 
But Sophia could not fit ſtill long; ſhe ran 
over the ſhop, examined the tools, tried whe-- 
ther the boards were ſmooth, picked up the 
ſhavings, watched our hands, and ſaid ſhe 
liked the employment, becauſe it was cleanly. 
She even attempted to work like Emilius. 
With her white and delicate hand, ſhe puſh- 
ed a plane along the board; the plane flid 
along, but took no hold. I think 1 ſpy 
the God of lose clapping his wings in the 
air, and laughing; I think I hear him cry 
out, with ſhouts of joy; New Hercules has his 
revenge. 

In the mean time, the mother aſked the ma- 
ſter of the ſhop ſome queſtions. ** Sir (ſaid fie) 
what do you pay thoſe workmen?” - Madam 
(ſaid he) I give cach of them twenty-pence a 
day, and find them proviſions! but if that youth 
had a mind, he might earn more, for he is the beſt 
workman in the country.” —*<* Twenty-pence 


a day, and you find them proviſions!” (ſaid the 
mother 
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mother, looking tenderly at us). © Madam, it is 
even ſo (ſaid the maſter).“ On this ſhe ran to 


' Fmilius, preſſed him to her boſom, and ſhed 


tears over him, without being able to utter a 
word more than, Oh! my fon! my ſon!” 
Having paſſed ſome time in chatting with us 
but without hindering our buſineſs; “ Let us go, 
(ſaid the mother to her daughter): it is late, we 
muſt not make your father wait for us.” Then 
coming up to Emilius, ſhe gave him a little 
tap on the cheek. Well, my good workman 
won't you come along with us?“ He anſwered 
her in a ſerious tone, I am buſy; you muſt 
afk our maſter's leave.” They aſked the maſ- 
ter, if he could ſpare us? He anſwered that 
he could not. J have buſineſs which muſt be 
finiſhed in haſte, and which muſt go home to- 
morrow. Depending upon them, I have re- 
fuſed workmen who offered themſelves; if they 
leave me I don't know where to get others 
now, and I cannot complete my work by the 
time appointed.” The mother made no reply. 
She expected Emilius to ſpeak He held down 
his head and ſaid nothing. Sir (ſaid the) ſome- 
what ſurpriſed at his ſilence, have you no anſwer 
to make to this?” Emilius looked tenderly at 
Sophia, and only ſaid, * You ſee I muſt ſtay.” 
Upon this, the ladies left us. Emilius attended 
them to the door, foHowed them as far as he 
could with his eyes, ſighed, and returned to- 
his work, without ſaying a word. 


In 
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In 'their way home, the mother, ſomewhat 
picqued, talked to her daughter about this unac- 
countable behaviour. How! (taid ſhe) was 
it ſuch a difficult matter to make the maſter 
amends, without being obliged to ſtay; and 
could not this young man, who is ſo laviſh of his 
money when there is no neceſſity, know how ta 
beſtow it on a proper occaſion? - God forbid, 
madam ! (replied Sophia) that Emilius ſhould 
make ſuch an uſe of money, as to employ it in 
order to break a perſonal engagement, forfeit his 
own word with impunity, and make another 
likewiſe violate his promiſe! I am ſenſible that 
he could eaſily make the maſter amends, for the 
ſlight prejudice his abſence might occaſion; but 
at the ſame time, he would debaſe his mind to 
the power of wealth; he would learn to ſubſti- 
tute riches in the place of his duty, and to think 
himſelf free from all obligations, if he can but 
pay for the breach of them. Emilius has a diffe- 
rent way of thinking and I hope he will never 
alter it on my account. Do you think that his 
reſolution to ſtay behind us coſt him no uncaſi- 
neſs? Be aſſured, Madam, it was on my ac- 
count that he ſtaid—1I ſaw it plainly expreſſed 
in his looks.“ 

Sophia, nevertheleſs, is not diſpoſed to diſpenſe 
with the proper attention and aſſiduity of a lover. 
On the contrary, ſhe is haughty and aſſuming; 
ſhe had rather not be loved, than loved with in- 
difference. She has a-noble pride which ariſes 
from a conſciouſneſs of merit, and which exacts 

its 
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its due reſpect. She would diſdain a heart, 
inſenſible of the value of her's; which did not 
love her for her virtues, as much or more than 
for her charms; a heart which did not prefer its 
dutics even to her, and prefer her, to all other 
conſiderations, She would not regard a lover, 
who knew no other law, but her will; ſhe is 
ambitious of reigning over a man, whom ſhe has 
not debaſed, Thus Circe having transformed 
to brutes the companions of Ulyſſes deſpiſed 
them, and courted him alone whom ſhe could 
not deprave. 

But that ſacred and inviolable right excepted, 
Sophia was jealous of her privileges to exceſs; 
ſhe obſerves how ſcrupulouſly Emilius regards 
them, with what zeal he fulfils her commands, 
with what addreſs he anticipates them, with what 
vigilance he arrives at the appointed moment; 
ſhe would neither have him come before, nor 
after the time, To come before, would be to 
prefer his own will to her's; to come after the 
hour, would be to neglect her. Neglect Sophia! 
Such a negligence would not happen twice. 
Her unjuſt ſuſpicion of having been once ne- 
glected, was very near undoing us; but Sophia 
is equitable, and knows how to repair her errors. 

One evening we were expected; Emilius hav- 
ing received a ſummons, Our friends came out 
to meet us; but we did not appear. What 
can become of them ? (ſaid they). What accident 
has happened? No meſſenger » They 


waited for us the whole evening. Poor Sophia 
| dreaded 
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dreaded ſome misfortune; ſhe is alarmed, ſhe is 
grieved, ſhe ſpends the night in tears. In the 
evening, they diſpatched a meſſenger to enquire 
after us, The next morning the meſſenger re- 
turned, accompanied by another from us, who 
made our apology by word of mouth, and told 
them we were well. Soon after, we arrived 
ourſelves. Then the ſcene changed; Sophia 
dried up her tears, or, if ſhe ſhed any more, 
they were tears of indignation, Her haughty 
ſpirit could not but reſent that Emilius was alive 
and had made her expect him in vain. 

On our arrival, ſhe would have retired, but 
was obliged to ay ; however, recollecting her- 
ſelf in an inſtant, ſhe affected a ſerene and 
compoſed countenance, which would have de- 
ceived any one. The father ſaluted us and ſaid: 
Lou have kept your friends here in great un- 
eaſineſs; there are ſome here, who will not eaſily 
forgive you ?”— Who is that, Sir?” ſaid So- 
phia, with the moſt gracious ſmile ſhe could put 
on, * Why need you enquire (ſaid her father) if 
it is not you? Sophia made no reply, but turn- 
ed to her work. I he mother received us in a 
cool and compoſed manner. Emilius was con- 
founded, 'and afraid to approach Sophia. She 
addreſſed herſelf to him firſt, aſked after his 
health, deſired him to fit down, and played the 
counterfeit ſo well, that the poor youth, who is 
not yet perfectly acquainted with the language 
of paſſions, was the dupe of this affected in- 

difference, 
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difference, and was very near being affronted 
himſelf. | | 

To undeceive him, I took hold of Sophia's 
band, and attempted to ſalute it, as I frequently 
do: ſhe drew it from me haſtily, ſaying, Sir! 
with ſuch a ſingular accent, that this involuntary 
motion diſcovered the counterfeit to Emilius. 

Sophia finding that ſhe had betrayed herſelf, 
affected leſs reſtraint. Her ſeeming indifference 
was changed into a contemptuous irony. She 
anſwered every thing we ſaid to her by mono- 
fyllables, uttered with ſome degree of heſitation, 
for fear leaſt her accent ſhould betray her concern. 
Emilius, terrified to death, caſt a ſorrowful look 
towards her, and endeavoured to engage her to 
fx her eyes on his, that ſhe might there read his 
real ſentiments. But Sophia, darted a look at 
him, which gave him no inclination to ſollicit a 
ſecond. Emilius, filenced, and trembling, durſt 
no longer either look at, her, or ſpeak to her: 
for, notwithſtanding his innocence, ſhe would 
never have forgiven him, if ſhe had found that 
he was not affected by her reſentment, 

Perceiving that it was now my turn, and that 
it was time to come to an explanation, I again 
took hold of Sophia's hand, which ſhe no longer 
withdrew, for ſhe began to be indiſpoſed. I ſaid 
to her, in a conciliating tone, Dear Sophia, 
we are unfortunate ; but you are juſt and will 
hearken to reaſon : you will not condemn us, be- 
for you hear our defenſe : hear us.” She made 
no reply, and I ſpoke in the following terms: 

«K We 
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& We ſet out yeſterday at four o'clock; the 
hour appointed was ſeven, and we always reſerve 
more time than is neceſſary, that we may reſt 
ourſelves by the way. We had already compaſſ- 
ed three fourths of our journey, when the moſt 
lamentable cries pierced our ears; they iſſued 
from a hollow way in the hill, at ſome diſtance 
from us, We haſtened to the ſpot where we 
heard the cries; and found an unfortunate pea- 
ſant, who coming from the town on horſeback, 
and ſomewhat overtaken with liquor, had fallen 
from his horſe, and broke his leg. We called 
out for aſſiſtance - none was near; we endeavour- 
ed to ſet the unhappy man on horſeback, but 
found it impoſſible; the leaſt motion gave the poor 
wretch the moſt exquiſite torture. We then de- 
termined to tie the horſe in the wood, ſomewhat 
dut of the road, and then taking the man in 
our arms, we carried him as gently as we 
could, following his directions with reſpect to 
the road which led to his habitation. It was a 
long way, and we were obliged to reſt ourſelves 
very often, We arrived at laſt, ſpent with fa- 
tigue; we diſcovered, with a deep concern, that 
we were acquainted with the houſe, and that the 
unhappy wretch, whom we had carried with ſo 
much pains, was the very peaſant who had re- 
ceived us fo cordially the firſt day of our coming 
into theſe parts. In the confuſion we were all 


in, we did not recollect each other, till our ar- 
rival. 


Vor, IV, E He 
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« He had only two young children. His wife, 
who was ready to bring him a third, was ſo ſeiſ- 
ed at ſeeing him brought home in ſuch a condi- 
tion, that ſhe fell into labour pains, and was 
brought to bed a few hours afterwards. What 
could we do in ſuch a caſe, in a ſequeſtered cot- 
tage, where we could procure no afliſtance? 
Emilius ran away to take the horſe we had left in 
the wood, mounted him, and rode full gallop to 
fetch a ſurgeon from the town. He gave the 
horſe to the ſurgeon, and not being able to get a 
nurſe ſoon enough, he returned on foot with a 
ſervant, after having diſpatched an expreſs to 
you; while I, perplexed, as you may imagine, 
between a man with a broken leg and a woman 
in labour, endeavoured to get every thing ready, 
which the houſe afforded, and which I judged 
neceſlary for the relief of both. 

„ will not enter into a detail of what fol- 
lowed, which is nothing to the purpoſe, It was 
two hours after midnight, before we had either 
of us a moment's reſt, At length, we returned 
at break of day to our lodging, determining, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to give you an account of the 
accident which had befallen us.” 

Here I ceaſed, without adding a word further. 
But before any one had an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing, Emilius drew near his miſtreſs, raiſed his 
voice, and ſaid to her, with more reſolution than 
I could have expected; Sophia, my deſtiny de- 
pends on you! you know it well. You may kill 
me with grief; but do not hope to make me 

forget 
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forget the duties of humanity ; they are ſtill more 
ſacred, than thoſe to which you have a claim; 
and I will never renounce them, even for you.“ 

At theſe words, Sophia, inſtead of replying, 
roſe from her ſeat, put her arm round his neck, 
kiſſed his cheek, and then, ſtretching forth her 
hand with inexpreſſible grace, ſaid, <* Emilius, 
take my hand, it is your's z whenever you pleaſe 
be my huſband, my maſter,. I willendeavour to 
deſerve the honour,” - 121 

She had ſcarce bee him, kc her fa- 
FR enraptured, cried out, Encore! Encore! and 
Sophia, without further importunity, kiſſed him 
twice again, on the other cheek; but, at that 
inſtant, recollecting herſelf, and filled with con- 
fuſion at what ſhe had been doing, ſhe took re- 
fuge in her mother's arms, and hid her face, co- 
vered with bluſhes, in her boſom. 

I need not deſcribe the joy which every one 
felt on this occaſion; the humane reader muſt 
be ſenſible of it, After dinner, Sophia aſked if 
it would be too far to pay a viſit to thoſe poor 
people. Sophia deſires it; it is a good office; 
and we go thither. We find them in different 
beds; Emilius had ſent one, with people to give 
them aſſiſtance. But nevertheleſs both lay ſo un- 
eaſily, they ſuffered as much from their painful 
ſituation, as from their accidents. With her ſoft 
and light hand Sophia removed every thing 
which hurt them, and placed their limbs in an 
eaſier poſture. "They immediately found relief; 
one would think that ſhe felt every thing which 

E 2 had 
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had given them pain. This delicate girl is not dif- 
guſted either with the uncleanlineſs or the ſmell 
of the place. She who is always: ſo modeſt and 
nice! who would not, for the world, have come 
near a man's bed, ſhifts the poor peaſant with- 
out any ſcruple, and puts him in a more conve- 
nient poſition, The zealof charity is ſuperior 
to modeſty ; what ſhe does, ſhe does fo gently, 
and with ſuch ſkill, that they find relief, though 
they ſcarce feel her touch them. The huſband 
and wite in concert bleſs the charitable girl who 
aſſiſts them. She appears a comforter ſent to 
them from heaven; her amiable pexſon, her 
ſweet diſpoſition, her goodneſs and compaſſion, 
all ſeem to proclaim her an angel. Emilius, 
affected with the ſcene, views every thing which 
paſſes in ſilence. Man, love thy companion 
God has deſtined her to comfort thee in thy 
afflictions, and to aſſuage thy miſeries: ſuch is 
the province of woman. 

They ſaw the new- born child chriſtened, 
The two young lovers ſtood ſponſors, eagerly 
wiſhing, from their hearts, to have occaſion for 
employing others in the ſame office, on their 
account. 'They long for the happy moment of 
their union; they think it juſt at hand: Sophia's 
ſcruples are all removed—but mine are not. 
They are not yet ſo far advanced as they ima- 
gine; every one muſt have his turn. 

One morning, when they had not ſeen each 
other for two days, I came into Emilius's apart- 
ment with a letter in my hand, and looking at 

him 
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him ſtedfaſtly, 1 aſked him, What would you 
do, if any one was to bring you the news of 
Sophia's death?” At this alarming queſtion, he 
ſtarted furiouſly, and his countenance expreſſed 
unutterable agonyof apprehenſion.** Anſwer me,“ 
ſaid I, with the ſame ſerenity as before. —En- 
raged at my compoſure, he drew near to me, but 
ſoon ſtopped ſhort in an attitude which was almoſt 
menacing, *©** What ſhould 1 doll I 
know not; but this I know, that I ſhould never 
bear the ſight of him again, who ſhould bring 
me the intelligence. Be comforted (ſaid 1 
ſmiling): ſhe lives, ſhe is well; and ſhe expects 
us this evening. But in us take a walk, I have 
ſomething to ſay to you.“ ti 

The paſſion which engroſſes him will not ſuf- 
fer him, as formerly, to attend to diſcourſes of 


pure reaſon; I am obliged to avail myſelf of that 


very paſſion, to intereſt him ſo as to render him 
attentive to my inſtructions. This is what I 
have effected by this terrible prejude! I am now 


certain that he will liſten to me. 

© You muſt endeavour to be happy, my dear 
Emilius; this is the end which every ſenſible Be- 
ing propoſes; it is the firſt deſire imprinted in us 
by nature, and which never abandons us. But 


where is happineſs? Who enjoys it? Every 
one is in purſuitof it, yet no one finds it. We 


ſpend our whole lives in ſearch of it, and yet ne- 
ver attain it. My young friend, when I took 
you in my arms as ſoon as you was born, and, 


calling heaven to witneſs the engagement I * 
E 3 devoted 
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devoted my days to the happineſs of your's, was 
I aware of the charge I undertook? No! 1 
only knew that by enſuring your felicity, I ſhould 
ſecure my own. By making this uſeful ſearch 
on your account, I rendered the benefit com- 
mon to both. 

While we are ignorant of our duty, it is the 
part of wiſdom to remain inactive. This is a 
maxim which men moſt ſtand in need of, and 
which they are the leaſt qualified to obſerve. By 
purſuing happineſs without knowing where it is 
to be found, we may probably fly from it, and 
we expoſe ourſelves to as many chances of run- 
ning wide from it, as there are ways which de- 
viate from the right path. But all the world have 
not a capacity to know when it is proper for them 
to act. Our ardent purſuit after happineſs ren- 
ders us ſo reſtleſs, that we had rather take a 
wrong road, than not endeavour to attain it; and 
when we have once ſtarted from the place where 
we might meet with it, we can never recover it 
again, 

Though equally | ignorant with others, I en- 
deavoured to avoid the common failing. In tak- 
ing charge of you, I determined not to take an 
unneceflary ſtep, and to prevent your doing fo. 
T adhered to the path of nature, in hopes of its 
leading me to that of happineſs. I found they 
were both the ſame, and that I had followed it, 
without knowing it. 


« Be you my witneſs, my judge; I will never 


except againſt you. Your Ir early years were not 
ſacrificed 
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ſacrificed to thoſe which were to follow ; you 
have enjoyed all the bleffings which nature has 
beſtowed on you. Of the evils to which ſhe has 
made you ſubject, and from which I could not 
preſerve you, you have yet only experienced ſuch 
as may inure you to ſuſtain greater. You have 
never endured any, but to avoid one more grie- 
vous. You have neither experienced ſeverity, 
nor ſlavery, Free and contented, you have hi- 
therto been juſt and good; for miſery and vice 
are inſeparable: and a man never grows wicked, 
till he becomes unhappy. May the remembrance 
of your youth continue when you are old II do 
not fear but your honeſt heart, when it recol- 
lects that time, will bleſs the hand which direct- 
ed you. 

« When you arrived at years of maturity, I 
cautioned you againſt adopting the prepoſſeſſions 
of mankind; when your he art became ſuſceptible, 
I preſerved you from the dominion of paſſion. 
If I could have prolonged that inward ſerenity 
to the end of your life, I ſhould have complet- 
ed my work, and you would always have been 
as happy as man can be: but, my dear Emilius, 
it were to no purpoſe to have dipped your 
mind in the river Styx; I could not make 
it invulnerable throughout! you have a new 
enemy to encounter, whom you have not 
yet learned to ſubdue, and from whom I cannot 
protect you. This enemy, is yourſelf, Nature 
and fortune had made you free. You could en- 
dure diſappointments; you could bear bodily 
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pain, but you was a ſtranger to uneaſineſs of 
mind; you was ſubje& only to the common 
lot of human nature, but now you are ſubſer- 
vient to all the attachments you have formed; 
by contracting deſires, you have made yourſelf a 
flave to every object of your wiſhes, Without 
any change in your condition, without receiving 
any real injury, without any thing which may 
effect your being, what misfortunes may befal 
your mind! What miſery may you experience, 
without being ſick! How many deaths may you 
ſuffer, without dying! A falſehood, a miſtake, 
even a doubt, may throw you into deſpair. 

« You behold the heroes at the theatres aban- 
don themſelves to exceſs of grief, make the houſe 
echo with their abſurd lamentations, bewail 
their fate like women, weep like children, and 
by theſe extravagancies gain the applauſe of the 
audience. Remember how much you diſapprov- 
ed of theſe bewailings, thoſe cries and lamenta- 
tions, in men from whom we might expect acts 
of conſtancy and fortitude, * What! (ſaid you) 
are theſe the examples they diſplay for our 
imitation! are they afraid that man is not 
mean, wretched, and weak enough, without their 
flattering his weakneſs, under the fallacious 
appearance of virtue?* My dear friend, be 
not ſo ſevere on ſuch ſcenes for the future : 
behold! you are become one of thoſe heroes, 
whom you deſpiſed. 

„ You are not afraid of pain, or death; you 
can ſubmit to the law of neceſlity, in phyſical 

evils, 
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evils, but you have not yet learned to ſubdue 
your appetites; and it is from them more than 
from our real wants, that all the miſery of our 
lives proceeds. Our deſires are unlimited, our 
power of reſiſtance weak. Man, by means of 
his deſires, is attached to a thouſand objects; 
and yet, of himfelf he is not ſure of ſecuring 
one, not even his own life; the more he en- 
larges his attachments, the more he in creaſes his 
troubles. Every thing in life is tranſient: every 
thing we are fond of, we muſt abandon ſooner 
or later, and yet we attach ourſelves to them, as 
if we were ſure of poſſeſſing them to eternity. 
With what horrour was you ſeiſed at the bare 
idea of Sophia's death? Have you concluded 
then that ſhe is immortal? Are there none who 
die at her age? She muſt die, my friend, and 
perhaps before you. Who can enſure us that ſhe 
is alive at this moment? Nature made you to die 
but once, you have ſubjected yourſelf to a ſecond 

death, and are likely to die twice. | 
Thus abandoned to inordinate paſſion, how 
many ſubjects of uneaſineſs you create yourſelf! 
Always expoſed to diſappointments, loſſes, and 
alarms, you will not even enjoy the little com- 
fort you have left. The fear of loſing all, 
will prevent your enjoying any thing; by reſign- 
ing yourſelf entirely to your paſſions, you put it 
out of your power to gratify them. You will 
always be in purſuit of happineſs, and it will al- 
ways fly from you; you will be unhappy, and 
become wicked; and how ſhould you be other- 
E 5 wiſe 
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wiſe, when you have no law but your own ir- 
regular deſires? If you cannot bear involun- 
tary privations, how will you practiſe the virtue 
of ſelf-denial? How will you be able to ſacri- 
fice inclination to duty, and force your deſires to 
attend toreaſon? You who have already deter- 
mined never to ſet eyes on the man who ſhould 
acquaint you with your miſtreſs's death: how 
would you look at him who ſhould deprive you 
of her while ſhe is living? How would you re- 
gard him, who ſhould tell you ſhe is dead to 
you? that virtue obliges you to part? If you 
muſt live with her at all events, whether Sophia 
is married or not, whether you are free or not, 
whether ſhe loves or hates you, whether ſhe 
grants or withholds her affections ?—It is of no 
conſequence, you muſt and will poſleſs her on 
any terms. Tell me where he will ſtop, who 
has no law but his own appetite, and cannot 

refrain his deſires ? | 
„My friend, there is no happineſs to be at- 
tained without reſolution, nor any virtue with- 
out ſtruggle. The word virtue implies reſolu- 
tion; reſolution is the foundation of every vir- 
tue. Virtue is only to be attained by a being 
whom nature has formed weak, but whom re- 
folution has made powerful; in this conſiſts the 
merit of a virtuous man; and though we call 
God juſt, we do not call him virtuous, becauſe 
he finds no difficulty in acting right. To give 
you a juſt idea of virtue, a word ſo much abuſed, 
[ waitcd till you was in a diſpoſition to attend to 
me. 
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me. While the practice of virtue coſts us no 
trouble, it is not ſo neceſſary to be acquainted 
with its nature. The occaſion riſes as the paſ- 
ſions are inflamed; and you are now Come to 
this crifis, 

% Having educated you in all the ſimplicity of 
nature, inſtead of inculcating painful duties, I 
have preſerved you from the vices which render 
thoſe duties painful; I have rendered falſehood 
rather unneceſſary, than odious to you; I have 
been leſs ſollicituous about teaching you to give 
every one their due, than inſtructing you what 
belongs to yourſelf. I have made you rather 
good, than virtuous; but he who is only good, 
preſerves his goodneſs no longer than he finds a 
pleaſure in it: goodnels is broken and deſtroyed 
by the ſhock of human paſſions; a man who 1s 
only good, is only good for his own ſake. 

„Who then is the man of virtue? He who 
can ſubdue his affections. For in ſo doing, he 
purſues the dictates of reaſon, conſcience, and 
duty ; he adheres to a regular plan, from which 
nothing can tempt him to deviate, Hitherto you 
have been free in appearance only; you enjoyed 
the precaricus liberty of a ſlave, who has not yet 
received his maſter's commands. Be now actu- 
ally free; learn to be your own maſter; govern 
your affections, Emilius, and you will be vir- 
tuous. Thus you have another apprenticeſhip to 
ſerve, and a more painful one than you have 
already experienced: for nature delivers us from 


the evils ſhe inflicts, and teaches us to endure 
E 6 them; 
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them ; but ſhe does not affiſt us in thoſe which we 
create ourſelves; ſhe leaves us to our gui- 
dance; ſhe abandons us as the victims of our 
paſſions, to ſink beneath our fantaſtick miſery, 
and glory in the tears at which we ought to bluſh, 

This is the firſt paſſion you have felt. It is 
the only one perhaps worthy of you. If you 
know how to govern itlike a man, it will be the 
laſt; you will ſubdue all others, and be obedient 
only to virtue, 

« Your paſſion is not criminal: ] grant it; it 
is as pure as the minds which entertain it. It 
was formed by virtues, and nouriſhed by inno- 
cence, Happy lovers! The charms of virtue 
heighten thoſe of love; and the delightful union 
you expect, is not leſs the reward of your diſere- 
tion, than of your attachment. But, tell me ſin- 
cerely, are you leſs a ſlave to this paſſion, pure 
as it is? Are you leſs devoted to its influence? 
and if it ſhould ceaſe to be innocent to-morrow, 
would you ſuppreſs it to-morrow? This is the 
time to try your fortitude; it will be too late 
when you have immediate occaſion for it. This 
dangerous effort ſhould be made before the dan- 
ger draws near. Soldiers do not exerciſe their 
arms in ſight of an enemy ; they practiſe in time 
of peace, and preſent themſelves ready prepared, 

It is a miſtake to diſtinguiſh between law- 
ful and forbidden paſſions; to devote ourſelves to 
the firſt, and to reject the latter. They are all 
good while they are under ſubjection; they are 
all bad if they gain the aſcendancy. Nature for- 

bids 
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bids us to extend our attachments beyond our 
powers; reaſon forbids us to wiſh for that which 
we cannot attain; and conſcience does not for- 
bid us ts be tempted, but it commands us not to 
yield to temptation. Our paſſions do not depend 
on ourſelves; but the government of them 
does abſolutely. Every feeling which we ſubdue 
is natural: every one which ſubdues us is criminal, 
A man is not guilty for being fond of his neigh- 
bour's wife, if he keeps that unfortunate paſſion 
within the bounds of innocence; but he is cul- 
pable, for being fond of his own wife to ſuch 
a degree as to ſacrifice every thing to that fond- 
neſs. | 
+ Do not expect tedious leſſons of morality 
from me. I have but one precept to recommend, 
and that includes all others—Be a Man! Con- 
fine your affections within the limits of your 
condition. Study and learn thoſe limits: how- 
ever narrow they may be, we are never unhappy 
while we keep within them, but only when we 
exceed them; we are unhappy, when our inor- 
dinate deſires make us aſpire after impoſſibilities; 
we are unhappy, when we forget the condition 
of human nature, to form an imaginary exiſt- 
ence, from which we always drop into our own. 
The only pleaſures we are unwilling to quit, are 
thoſe we think we have a right to enjoy, We 
are eaſily detached from thoſe which we think it 
impoſſible to attain ; deſires without hope create 
no uneaſineſs. A beggar is not tormented with 
the deſire of being a king; a king does not with 
to 
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to be a God, till he has forgotten that he is a 
man. 

The deluſions of pride, are the ſources of our 
greateſt misfortunes; but the conſideration of the 
miſery of human nature, always makes a wiſe 
man moderate. He preſerves his ſtation, he is not 
reſtleſs to leave it, he does not endeavour in vain 
to acquire what he cannot ſecure; and applying 
his attention to enjoy what he has, he is in fact 
more rich and powerful, in proportion as his de- 

ſires are more moderate than our's. Shall a mor- 

tal and periſhable being attempt to form ever- 
laſting attachments on this earth, where every 
thing fluctuates, where every thing decays, and 
from which he may be removed to-morrow? O 
Emilius! O my friend! if I ſhould loſe you, 
what comfort ſhould I have remaining? And yet 
I muſt learn to bear the loſs, for who knows how 
ſoon I may be deprived of you ? 

„Would you live happily and diſcretely ? 
Attach your mind to thoſe beauties which never 
decay; let your defires be limited by your con- 
dition; let your duty go hand in hand with your 
inclinations; extend the law of neceſſity to mo- 
ral accidents; learn to bear the loſs of every 
thing which you may be deprived of; learn to re- 
nounce every thing at the command of virtue, 
to raiſe your mind ſuperior to accidents, to de- 
tach your heart without breaking it, to be cou- 
rageous in adverſity; in a word, learn never to he 
unhappy; to perſevere in your duty; in fhort, 
never to be criminal, You will then be happy 
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in ſpite of fortune, and prudent in ſpite of your 
paſſions, Then you will find a pleaſure even in 
the fruition of precarious tranſports, which no- 
thing can interrupt; you will enjoy them without 
their engrofling you ; and you will perceive that 
man, who is ſubject to loſe every thing, enjoys 
that only which he knows how to renounce, It 
is true, you will not experience the illuſion of 
imaginary pleaſures; neither will you feel the 
uneaſineſs which is the reſult of them. You 
will be a great gainer by the exchange; for theſe 
pains are real and frequent, the pleaſures are 
rare and fantaſtick, Having overcome fo many 
deluſive notions, you will not be ſubſervient to 
that which ſets life at ſo high a rate. You will 
paſs your days without trouble, and end them 
without terrour; you will quit life with the ſame 
eaſe that you renounce other enjoyments. Let 
others, ſeiſed with dread, think their being at an 
end when they leave this world; you who know 
the true worth of exiſtence, will think it does 
but begin Death cloſes the life of the wicked, 
and gives birth to that of the juſt.” 

Emilius liſtened to me with a degree of at- 
tention, mixed with inquietude, From this pre- 
amble, he apprehended ſome fatal concluſion. 
He foreſaw, that, by urging the neceſſity of exer- 
eiſing fortitude of mind, I meant to prepare him 
for this ſevere trial; and, like a wounded man 
who trembles at the approach of a ſurgeon, he 
fancies that he feels the wound preſſed by the 


heavy, 
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heavy, but healing hand, which prevents it from 
mortifying. 

Uncertain, perplexed, eager to know whither - 
my diſcourſe tended, inſtead of returning an an- 
ſwer, he aſked me a queſtion. What muſt ! 
do? (ſaid he, almoſt trembling and afraid to look 
up).”—** You muſt quit Sophia (replied I, with 
a reſolute tone. What do you ſay? (he cried 
out, with ſome vehemence) quit Sophia! Leave 
her, deceive her, be a traitor, a villain, a per- 
jured wretch! . ; . .I replied, interrupting 
him, „Can Emilius ſuppoſe that I ſhall adviſe 
him to merit theſe appellations ?**—<*No (he con- 
tinued with the ſame impetuoſity) neither you nor 
any other ſhall make me deſerve them; I ſhall 
know, in ſpite of you, how to preſerve the cha- 
racter you have formed—I ſhall know how to 
avoid deſerving ſuch imputations,” 

As I expected that at firſt he would give vent 
to his paſſion, I let it paſs over without diſcom- 
poſing myſelf. With what grace could I re- 
commend moderation to him, if I was not maſ- 
ter of it myſelf! Emilius knows me too well to 
imagine that I would require any thing unbe- 
eoming of him; and he is ſenſible likewiſe that 
it would be unjuſt to quit Sophia, in the ſenſe 
in which he took the word. He, therefore, de- 
fired an explanation. I then reſumed my diſ- 
courſe. 

„Do you imagine, Emilius, that a man in 
any ſtation whatever, can be happier than you 
have been for theſe three months paſt? If you 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it, undeceive yourſelf. Before you have 
taſted the pleaſures of life, you have exhauſted 
its felicity. There is nothing ſuperior to what 
you have felt. Senſual pleaſures are tranſient. 
The habitual ſtate of the affections always loſe 
by their gratification. You have enjoyed more 
in expectation, than ever you will enjoy in re- 
ality. The imagination, which decks the object 
of our deſires, is loſt in the fruition. Ex- 
cept the Supreme Being, who is ſelf-exiſtent, 
there is nothing beautiful but what is ideal. If 
this ſtate of expectation could have laſted for- 
ever, you would have enjoyed the completeſt 
happineſs. But every thing incident to human 
nature partakes of its decay; every thing in this 
life is finite and tranſitory! and if even the 
condition which makes us happy was to laſt for 
ever, habit would deprive us of our taſte for it, 
If externals remain the ſame, our affections 
change; happineſs leaves us, or we renounce it, 

The time has ſlipped away inſenſibly during 
your deluſion. The ſummer is over, winter is 
coming on. Should we be able to continue our 
former courſe of life in ſuch a rigorous ſeaſon, it 
would not be ſuffered, We muſt, againſt our 
will, change our manner of living; this will 
laſt no longer. I ſee, by the impatience of your 
looks, that this difficulty no longer perplexes 
you: the declaration of Sophia, and your own 
deſires ſuggeſt an eaſy expedient of avoiding the 
ſnow, and of ſecing your miſtreſs as oft as you 
pleaſe, without the trouble of a journey. This 


expedient 
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expedient is agreeable no doubt: the ſpring will 
come on, the ſnow will melt away, but your 
marriage will remain indiſſoluble; we muſt pro- 
vide for every ſeaſon, 

& You would marry Sophia, and you have 
not been acquainted with her above five months! 
You would marry her, not becauſe ſuch a 
match would be prudent, but becauſe you love 
her; as if love was never deceived; and as if 
they who were united by affection, were ne- 
ver parted by hatred. She is virtuous; I know 
ſhe is; but is that enough? Doth proVity ne- 
ceſſarily make perſons agreeable to each other ? 
It is not her virtue I call in queſtion, but her 
diſpoſition. Is that of a woman to be ſo readily 
known? Will an attachment of four months 
aſſure you of the continuance of it during life ? 
Perhaps an abſence for half that time would 
make her forget you ; perhaps ſome other youth 
waits only for your departure, to efface your im- 
preſſions from her heart; and it is net impoſſible 
that you may find her at your return, as cold and 
indifferent as you have hitherto found her tender 
and ſuſceptible. Our ſentiments depend not on 
our moral principles; ſhe may continue a very 
virtuous girl, and yet love you no longer. On 
the other hand, it is poſſible, indeed, ſhe may 
remain conſtant and faithful ; I flatter myſelf ſhe 
will; but who can poſitively anſwer either for 
you or her, when neither of you have been put 
to the tryal? Would you defer making ſuch a 


tryal till it could anſwer no purpoſe? Would 
you 
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you defer the knowledge of each other till you 
could not be ſeparated ? 

* Sophia is not yet eighteen years of age, and, 
you are but juſt twenty-two; this is indeed 
a proper age for love, but not for marriage, 
W hat a pretty couple to become the heads of a 
family! In order to be capable of educating 
your children, wait at leaſt til] you are no longer 
ſuch yourſelves, You are ignorant how greatly. 
young perſons ſuffer from a too early pregnancy; 
which not unfrequently enervates their conſtitu- 
tion, deſtroys their health, and ſhortens their 
life. You know not how many unfortunate chil- 
dren ſuffer in their conſtitution and health, for 
want of having been nouriſhed in the womb of 
an adult mother, If a pregnant wife be not full 
grown, ſhe muſt divide the growing ſubſtance 
with her child; and thus each being deprived of 
the whole ſhare which nature requires, it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould not both be affected. I know 
but little of Emilius, if he would not much ra- 
ther have a wife and children of robuſt and vi- 
gorous conſtitutions, than gratify his impatience 
at the expenſe of their health and life. X 

In regard to yourſelf in particular, have you 


. maturely conſidered the nature of the obligations 


you would lay yourſelf under; in becoming a 
huſband and a father? In aſſuming the charac- 
ter of a maſter of a family, you become an im- 
portant member of the common-wealth:—Do 
you know the duties attendant on this character, 
or what is required of you by the ne 

* 
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by the laws, and by your country? Do you 
know on what condition you are permitted to 
live, and for whoſe ſake you ought, when called 
-upon te die? You imagine you have already 
learned every thing; and in fact you know no- 
thing. Before you take your place in the com- 
munity, learn to know and reſpect the order of 
ſociety, and to fix on that rank which is the 
moſt ſuitable to you. 

© Emilius, you muſt quit Sophia; not that I 
mean you ſhould abandon her; if, indeed, you 
were capable of ſuch behaviour, ſhe would be 
but too happy in not being actually married to 
you: you muſt quit her, in order to return wor- 
thy of her affections. Be not ſo vain as to 
imagine you have deſerved her already : you have 
ſtill much to do. Undertake, then, this noble 
taſk; learn to ſupport her abſence, and to earn 
the prize of fidelity; ſo that you may have ſome- 
thing to boaſt of on your return, and be entitled 
to aſk her hand; not as a favour, but as the re- 
ward of your merit.” 

Being as yet unaccuſtomed to combat his in- 
clinations, to deſire ardently one thing, yet re- 
ſolve upon another, it is no wonder Emilius does 


not readily acquieſce in a meaſure ſo full of ſelf- 


denial. No; he would diſpute the propriety of 
it tothe utmoſt. He can ſee no reaſon why he 
ſhould reject the happineſs which is in his power; 
he thinks to delay the acceptance is to diſdain 
the hand that is offered him. Where is the ne- 


ceſſity (ſays he) for me to be parted from Sophia, 
in 
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in order to learn what I am ignorant of? Or, 
were it neceſſary, why ſhould I not previouſly 
enter into thoſe indiffoluble engagements, which 

will be the ſure pledge of my return? Let me 
but marry her, and I am ready to follow you 

through the world ; let us be once united, and 
I will part with her without fear.“ What 
Emilius! ſhall we unite, only to part you? 

think what a contradiction, It is noble for a 

lover to ſupport the abſence of his miftreſs! but 
it is imprudent for a huſband ever to quit his 
wife, unleſs in caſes of neceſſity. To remove, 
however, all your objections, I am not inſenſible 
that your delays ſhould be involuntary! it is re- 
quiſite you ſhould tell Sophia, that you leave her 
againſt your inclination, You mult, neverthe- 
leſs, be content; and as you are to be governed 
by reaſon in this affair, you muſt obey the dic- 
tates of another maſter. You have not forgot 
the engagements into which you entered with 
me: in ſhort, Emilius, you muſt leave Sophia; 
I inſiſt on it.“ 

On this peremptory declaration, he was filent ! 
but, after pauſing for a moment, he ſeemed to 
gather confidence, and aſked me, when we were 
to ſet out? © Within a week! (ſaid I) fo that it 
is neceſſary to prepare Sophia for our departure. 
Women have not the fortitude of men! they re- 
quire, therefore, to be treated with more addreſs; 
it being, beſides, no duty incumbent on her to 
inſiſt on this abſence: it is allowable in her to 
ſupport your parting with leſs courage, : 
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I am but too much inclined to attend our 
young lovers, and continue the moment of their 
amours till the journal of their ſeparation ; but 
I have already to often treſpaſſed on the patience 
of my readers; for once, therefore, I ſhall check 
my prolixity, in order to draw toward a 
concluſion, Do you conceive that Emilius will 
diſplay as much reſolution in this matter be- 
fore his miſtreſs, as he hath done before his 
friend? For my part, I conceive he will; itis 
from the ſincerity of his love that he will de- 
duce that reſolution, He would be even more 
confuſed in her preſence, if it would coſt him 
leſs to part from her; as in ſuch a caſe, he 
would be ſenſible of his injuſtice, and would be 
in a ſituation the moſt embarraſſing of all others 
to an ingenuous mind. But the more ſuch a 
ſacrifice coſts him, the more honour will he aſ- 
ſume to himſelf in the eyes of her who makes it 
ſo ſevere. He is not apprehenſive that ſhe will 
miſtake the motives for his determination, His 
every look ſeems to ſay to her, Read in my heart, 
Sophy, that 3 on which I preſume to rely 
on yours. 

The proud Sophia endeavours, on her part, to 
ſupport with equal dignity, the unexpected ſtroke 
by which ſhe is thus ſurpriſed. | She ſtrives to 
appear unaffected by it; but as ſhe reaps not, like 
Emilius, the honour of the combat and the vic- 
tory, her reſolution does not ſo well ſupport her. 
She burſts into tears, ſhe cannot reſtrain her invo- 
luntary ſighs, while the 12 of being forgotten 

embiters 
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embitters the thoughts of ſeparation. Not that 
ſhe lets fall a tear before her lover, or betrays to 
him her anxiety. No; ſhe would rather die than 
let a ſigh eſcape her in his company; it is to me 
ſhe pours forth her complaints, it is I who am 
made the confident of her tears. The women 


are extremely artful, in diſguiſing their ſenti- 


ments; the more ſhe murmurs in ſecret againſt 
my ſeverity, the more attentive is ſhe to oblige 
and flatter me; being fully ſenſible that her de- 
ſtiny is in my hands. 

On this occaſion, I endeavour, therefore, to 
conſole her: taking upon me to anſwer for the 
fidelity of her lover, or rather of her huſband, 
I charge her to preſerve the ſame conſtancy to- 
wards him, and aſſure her with a ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, that within two years he ſhall be her's. 
She knows me too well to think I would deceive 
her; and thus I become the ſecurity for each to 
the other. Their own hearts, their virtue, the 
confidence they place in my probity, and in the 
aſſurance of their parents, all ſerve to confirm 
theſe young lovers in the certainty of their being 
deſtined for each other. But what can reaſon do 
againſt human weakneſs? I hey part, as if they 
were never to meet again. 

It is now that Sophia recollects the forrowe of 
Eucharis, and imagines herſelf to be in the ſame 
ſituation. We muſt not lay a foundation, how- 
ever, for the remembrance of theſe fantaſtick 
amours during their abſence. To prevent 
this I take an opportunity of ſaying te her; 

| „ Sophy, 


1 
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© Sophy, I would have you make an exchange of 
books with Emilius. Give him your Telemachus, 

that he may learn to reſemble ſo accompliſhed a 
character; and he ſhall give you his Spectator, 
in which you are ſo fond of reading. There 
you may ſtudy the duties of a modeſt and virtuous 
wife, remembring, that, in two year's time, 
theſe duties will be your's.” This exchange is 
agreeable to both and adds to their confidence 
in each other. At length comes the ſorrowful 
hour of parting. 

Sophia's father, with whom I had concerted 
my whole ſcheme, embraced me, as I took my 
leave; and, taking me aſide, addreſſed me, in a 
ſerious and firm tone, as follows :—** Knowing 
that I had to do with a man of honour, I have 
hitherto conſented to every thing you deſired; I 
have now, therefore, got but one word to ſay— 
Remember that your pupil hath ſealed his mar- 
riage contract on my daughter's lips.” 

What a difference was obſervable in the coun- 
tenance of the two lovers! Emilius glowing, i im- 
petuous, and agitated to the moſt violent ex- 
tremes, gave vent to his exclamations, bedewing 
the hands of the father, mother, and daughter, 
with his tears; embracing the whole family, and 
repeating the ſame things an hundred times over, 
with a perplexity that would have been ludicrous 
enough on any other occaſion. On the other 
hand, the afflicted Sophia was pale, motionleſs, 
and ſilent; her eyes, though ſhe wept not, had 
loſt their fire, and a fixed gloom overſpread her 

coun- 
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countenance; ſhe heard, ſhe ſaw nobody, not 
even Emilins himſelf. It was in vain he kiſſed 
her hand, or preſſed her in his arms; ſhe re- 
mained inſenſible to his tears and careſſes: with 
regard to her, he was already departed. How 
much more affecting was this mournful object, 
than the troubleſome lamentations of her lover! 
Emilius ſhuddered at the ſight, and it was with 
the greateſt difficulty I forced him away. Had 
I permitted him to ſtay a moment longer, he 
would never have been prevailed on to go. I 
was charmed, however, at his carrying away 
with him ſo mournful an impreſſion. If he 
ſhould ever be tempted to forget what he owes 
to Sophia, the recollection of her image, at the 


moment of his departure, will be ſufficient to 
reclaim him. 


ON TRAVELLING, 


* hath been a ſubject of much diſpute, whe- 
ther it be expedient for young people to 
travel. If the queſtion were differently put, and 
it were aſked, whether it be of any uſe for men 
to have travelled, there would perhaps be no diſ- 
pute about it, 

The abuſe of reading is deſtructive to know- 
ledge, Imagining ourſelves to know every thing 
we read, we conceive it unneceſſary to learn it 
by other means. Too much reading, however, 
ſerves only to make us preſumptuous blockh=ads. 


Of all the ages in which literature hath flourith- 
Vol. IV F ed, 
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ed, reading was never ſo univerſal as in the pre- 
ſent, nor were men, in general, ever ſo ignorant. 
Of all the countries in Europe, there is none in 
which are printed ſo many hiſtories, travels, and 
voyages, as in France, and yet there are no 
people in Europe who know leſs of the genius 
and manners of other nations than the French, 
So many artificial volumes make us neglect that 
of nature; or, if we read the book of the 
world, every one confines himſelf to ſome par- 
ticular ſheet, 

A Pariſian imagines himſelf verſed in the 
knowledge of mankind, though he knows only 
Frenchmen: in a city always full of ſtrangers, 
he looks upon every new comer as an extraordi- 
nary phznomenon, whoſe fellow is not to be 
met with in the world. One muſt have lived 
among the citizens of this metropolis, and have 
been intimately acquainted with them, to be able 
to conceive, how people, with ſo much wit, can 
be ſo very ſtupid. It is, indeed, whimſically 
ſtrange, that they ſhall have read, perhaps, 'a 
dozen times over, the deſcription of a country, 


"whoſe inhabitants they regard, when they ſee 


them, as ſo many prodigies. 

It is too much trouble to have at once an au- 
thor's prejudices and our own to remove, in or- 
der to come at truth, I have ſpent great part 
of my life, in reading accounts of voyages and 
travels, and never yet found two that agreed in 
giving me the ſame notions of the ſame people. 


On making a compariſon alſo of the little I have 
had 
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had an opportunity of obſerving with what I have 
read, it hath ended in totally throwing aſide 
the romances of travellers, and regretting the 
loſs of that time which I have thrown away, in 
poring over them for inſtruction ; being fully con- 
vinced, that, with regard to obſervations of every 
kind, it is not enough to read thoſe of others : 
we muſt make obſervations of our own. "This 
would be the caſe, were even travellers always 
ſincere, and did they tell us only what they ſaw 
or believed without diſguiſing the truth, by the 
falſe colours in which they exhibit it; it is 
more particularly fo, therefore, when we find a 
difficulty in diſcovering the truth, through the 
deceitful appearance they have caſt on it. 

Let us give up the boaſted reſource of books, 
therefore, to ſuch as may content themſelves 
with it: reading is an art, like thatof Raymond 
Lully, well enough calculated to teach people to 
talk about what chey do not underſtand. It is 
well enough to qualify young Platos for philoſo- 
phiſing in polite aſſemblies, and for inſtructing 
the company in the cuſtoms of Egypt and India 
on the credit of Paul Lucas, or Favernier. 

lay it down, as an inconteſtible maxim, that 
a man, who is acquainted with the people of one 
nation only, inſtead of knowing mankind, 
knows only the people among whom he hath 
lived. Hence we are led to another method of 
propoſing the queſtion in hand, Is it ſufficient 
for a man well-educated to be acquainted only 
with his own countrymen; or is it neceſſary for 
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him to be acquainted with mankind in general? 
There can be no doubt or diſpute, I imagine, 
concerning a reply to this queſtion. Thus we 
ſee how much the ſolution of a difficulty ſome- 
times depends on the method of propoſing it. 

In order to ſtudy mankind in general, how- 
ever, it may be aſked, whether it be neceſſary to 
make the tour of the world? Can it be requiſite 
to go as far as Japan to make obſervations on 
the characters of Europeans? In order to ſtudy 
the ſpecics, can it be needful to know all its in- 
dividuals? Not at all. There are men who ſo 
nearly reſemble each other that it is not worth 
while to ſtudy them ſeparately. Whoever hath 
ſeen ten Frenchmen hath ſeen the whole nation; 
and, though we cannot ſay altogether ſo much of 
Engliſhmen, and ſome other people, it is never- 
theleſs very certain, that every nation hath a ſpe- 
cihck character, which is to be deduced from the 
obſervations made on not one only, but ſeveral 
of its individuals. Thus, whoever may have 
compared the people of ten different nations, 
may be ſaid to know mankind, as he who has 
ſoen ten Frenchmen, may be ſaid to know the 
French. | 

In order to know the character of a people, 
itis not ſufficient to ride poſt through their coun- 
try; it is neceſſary to know how to travel. To 
make obſervations, it is requiſite to have eyes, 
and to turn them toward the object we are ſoli- 
citous of obſerving. There are many people, 
who will learn ſtill leſs from travelling than from 
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books; becauſe they are incapable of reflec- 
tion. In reading they might rely, at leaſt, on 
the ſenſe of their authour; but in travelling, 

being unable to judge for themſelves, they would 
learn nothing. Others again never profit by tra- 
velling, becauſe they do not covet inſtruRion. 
The object of their purſuits is ſo different, that 
it is a chance if this ever ſtrikes them. Of all 
the people in the world, the French travel the 
moſt; but, being ſo vain of their native cuſtoms, 
they confound all the various modes together, 
which do not reſemble their own, The French 
are diſperſed through every part of the globe; 


nor is there any country in the world where ſo 


many travellers are to be found among the na- 
tives as in France: and yet, with all this, there 
are no people in Europe who have ſcen ſo much 
and know ſo little. 

The Engliſh alſo travel a good deal, but in a 
very different manner. Nature ſeems to have 
conſtituted the two nations to contradict each 
other in every thing. Among the Engliſh, it 
is their nobility and people of fortune who tra- 
vel: the French nobility ſtay at home. On 
the other hand, among the French the common 
people travel much, and the common people in 
England never travel at all. The difference is 
honourable to the latter: the French have al- 
ways ſome views of intereſt in their travelling; 
but the Engliſh never go to ſeek their fortune 
in foreign countries, unleſs in the way of com- 


merce, and with their pockets full of money. 
3 When 
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When they travel, they go to ſpend their fortune 
and not to live by their induſtry; they are too 
proud to ſtoop to ſervile employments any where 
but at home, Hence it is that they learn more 
by rravelling than the French, who have gene- 
rally ſome other object in view. The Engliſh, 
nevertheleſs, have their prejudices as well as 
other nations; they have even more than moſt 
others: but theſe prejudices are leſs the effect of 
ignorance than of obſtinacy. The Engliſh, 
carry about them the prepoſſeſſions of an inſolent 
pride, and the French thoſe of the moſt ridicu- 
lous vanity, | 

As thoſe people, who are the leaſt polite, 
are generally the moſt prudent, thoſe, who tra- 
vel the leaſt, uſually profit by it the moſt ; 
becauſe, having made leſs progreſs in frivolous 
enquiries, and being, therefore, leſs taken up 
with objects of vain curioſity, their whole at- 
tention is directed to ſuch as are of real utility, 
I hardly know any people, except the Spaniards, 
who travel in this manner. While a French- 
man buſies himſelf in running about among the 
artiſts, an Engliſhman laboriouſly employs his 
time in deſigning after the model of ſome an- 
tique, and a German ſollicits the literati to fa- 
vour him with their names in his Album: the 
Spaniard ſtudies in ſilence the government, the 
manners, and the police of the country, and is 
the only one of the four, who, on his return 
home, deduces, from what he hath ſeen, any 
thing uſeful to his countrymen, 


The 
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The ancients travelled but little, read little, 
and wrote lefs; and yet in the few writings they 
left us, we may ſee plainly they made much bet- 
ter obſervations on each other, than we do at 
preſent, Without recurring to Homer, the on- 
ly poet, who had the art of tranſporting his rea- 
ders to the ſcene of action he deſcribes, we can- 
not deny Herodotus the honour of having given 
us a better deſcription of manners, in his hiſtory, 
-although more in the way of narrative than re- 
flection, than any of our modern hiſtorians; 
who have taken ſo much pains, nevertheleſs, 
to interlard their relations with portrait and cha- 
rafters. Tacitus has deſcribed the Germans 
of his time much better than any modern writer 
hath deſcribed thoſe of our's. It is indeed incon- 
teſtible that ſuch perſons as are verſed in ancient 
hiftory, are better acquainted with the Greeks, 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Gauls, and Perſians, 
than any people of theſe times are with their 
neighbouring nations. | 

It muſt be allowed, alſo, that the original 
characteriſticks of nations are daily obliterated, 
and for that reaſon become more difficult to ſeiſe. 
In proportion as various tribes, families, and peo- 
ple mingle with each other, we find thoſe na- 
tional differences diſappear which were formerly 
ſo perceptibly ſtriking. In ancient times each 
nation was more confined within itſelf; the re- 
ſpective people had leſs communication with 
foreigners, they travelled but ſeldom, their inte- 
reſts were leſs connected: there were then few of 
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thoſe regal bickerings, now called negociations ; 
no ambaſſadours in ordinary, or conſtant reſi- 
dents at foreign courts: long voyages were very 
rare, and diſtant commerce but Jittle, and even 
that little was uſually carried on by the prince 
himſelf, who employed foreigners or ſome deſpi- 
cable people, without influence or authority. 

There is, at preſent, a much cloſer and 
more frequent communication between Europe 
and Aſia, than there was formerly between 
France and Spain. The parts of Europe itſelf 
were then leſs connected, than thoſe of the 
whole earth are preſent. 

Add to this, that the ancients, imagining 
themſelves to have been, from their original, 
natives of the country they inhabited, had for- 
gotten thoſe diſtant ages when their anceſtors 
{:rſt eſtabliſhed themſelves, and had reſided long 
enough on the ſpot, to admit of thoſe laſting 
impreſſions, which the climate ever makes on a 
ſettled people. Whereas, ſince the Roman con- 
queſts, the frequent emigrations of the Barba- 
rians have mixed and confoundcd all things. 
The French are not now ſuch tall, robuſt, fair 
people, as they were formerly; the Greeks are 
no longer thoſe graceful figures, which ſerved 
the purpoſes of art as models of the human 
form; even the modern Romans themſelves are 
as remarkably different from the ancient in per- 
ſon, as in character: the Perſians, who were 
originally Tartars, loſe daily their primitive de- 
formity, by their connections with the fair Cir- 
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caſhans; the Europeans are no longer com- 
pounded of Gauls, Germans, and Iberians; 
they are all Scythians, more or leſs degenerated 
in perſon and manners. 

Hence we ſee the reaſon, why, among the 
ancients, the ſeveral people inhabiting different 
countries were more diſtinguiſhable from one 
another, in their perſons and characters, than 
they can be at preſent, when their unſettled 
manner of living doth not give natural cauſes 
time to make laſting impreſſions; even the coun- 
try and climate themſelves are deprived of their 
peculiar influence, by the cutting down foreſts, 
draining marſhes, and an uniformity of cultiva- 
tion, which every where prevails. 

Theſe reflections will probably make us not ſo 
ready to turn Herodotus, Cteſias, and Pliny into 
ridicule, for having given, to the inhabitants of 
different countries, thoſe original and diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſticks, which are no longer to 
be perceived. It is neceſſary that we ſhould ſee 
the ſame individuals, in order to know them for 
the ſame people. It cannot be doubted, that, 
if we could behold at one view all the people 
who have exiſted in the world, we ſhould find 
more difference between the ſame nation at dif- 
ferent periods, than-we find at preſent between 
any two that are cotemporary. 

At the ſame time that ſuch obſervations be- 
come daily more difficult to make, they are 
more ſupeficially and negligently made: this 
18 another reaſon for the little ſucceſs of our re- 
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ſearches into the natural hiſtory of mankind, 
The improvement which is deduced from tra- 
velling depends on the motives for undertaking 
it. When the motive is the confirmation of a 
philoſophical ſyſtem, the traveller never ſees any 
thing but what makes for his theory: when the 
motive is intereſt, it engages the whole attention 
of ſuch as are aCtuated by it. Commerce, and 
the arts, which bring people together, hinder 
them from ſtudying each other's diſpoſition and 
character. On theſe occaſions, if they know 
how to make the moſt of one another, it is all 
they defire to know. 

It is certainly uſeful for a man to be acquaint- 
ed with all thoſe places where he might chooſe 
to live, in order to fix on ſuch as are the moſt 
ſuitable to him. If men were independent of 
each other, they would require to know no 
other country than one, in which they might 
ſubſiſt The ſavage, who ſtands in need of 
no one's aſſiſtance, and is a ſtranger both to 
avarice and ambition, neither knows, nor de- 
fires to know any country but his own. If he 
be obliged to hunt abroad for ſubſiſtence, he 
carefully avoids ſuch places as are inhabited by 
the human ſpecics; he is deſirous only of mect- 
ing with brute animals, which afford him ſuf- 
ficient nouriſhment. But as for us, to whom 
a ſocial life is become neceſſary, and who can- 
not live without preying upon our fellow-crea- 
tures, it is our intereſt to frequent the moſt po- 
pulous countries. This is the reaſon why all 
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the world flock to Rome, Paris, and London: - 
It is in capital cities that human ſacrifices are fo | 
frequent, and ſo eaſily effected. 

It is faid, that we have philoſophers, who 
travel for inftruQion? This is a miſtake, there 
are no Pythagoras's, noPlatos in our times; or, 
if there be, they are far enough diſtant from 
us. Our modern philoſophers never travel, but 
by order of the court; theirexpenſes are defray- 
ed, they are expedited and paid to viſit ſome , 
particular object, which, we may be certain, 
is never a moral one. Hence all their time and 
attention are devoted to the immediate object of 
their journey; they are too honeſt to beſtow 
either on any thing elſe. Andi though in ſome 
countries there may be found ſome curious 
perſons, who travel at their own-expeiſe, they 
never trouble themſelves about the ſtudy of 
mankind, but rather take upon themſelves to in- 
ſtruct them. They are not fond of ſcience, but 
of oſtentation. How ſhould they learn to caſt 
off their prejudices by travelling, when they tra- 
vel only to diſplay them? | 

T here is a wide difference between travelling 
to take a view of a country, and that of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the people. The former 
is the main buſineſs of the curious; the latter is 
but a ſecondary conſideration. The philoſopher 
however ſhould judge otherwiſe. Children take 
notice of things, becauſe they are incapable of 
making obſervations on men. A man ſhould 
gia by obſerving his fellow creatures, and 
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then, if he has time, he may take notice of in- 
animate objects. | 

To infer that travelling is uſeleſs, becauſe we 
know not how to profit by it, is certainly a 
wrong concluſion. But ſuppoſing its utility in 
general admitted, does it thence follow, that 
it is ufeful for all perſons indiſcriminately ? 
So far from it, that, on the contrary, it is ex- 
pedient but for few: it is proper only for ſuch 
as have firmneſs enough to hear the maxims of 
error, without being deluded; and to ſee the 
examples of vice, without being ſeduced. Tra- 
velling ſerves to increaſe the bent of our natural 
diſpoſitions, and to render us completely good 
or bad. When a man returns from his travels, 
he has ,generally received that form which he 
will retain as long as he lives; and more per- 
fons return bad than good, becauſe there are 
fewer ſet out with good diſpoſitions than with 
had. Young people ill-taught, and ill-conduct= 
ed, contract, by travelling, all the vices of the 
people they viſit, but none of their virtues: while 
thoſe who poſſeſs a good natural diſpoſition, 
well- cultivated, and who travel with a real 
deſign of improving themſelves, return much 
better and wiſer than they ſet out. 

Travelling, when looked upon as a branch. of 
education, ought to be ſubjected to ſome rules. 
To travel merely for the ſake of travelling, and 
xunning from one country to another, 1s to 
act the part of a vagabond. Again, to travel 
for improvement in general, is too vague and: 
2 indeter- 
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indeterminate a ſcheme. Inſtructions which are 
not calculated to ſome particular end are futile 
and uſeleſs. I would endeavour to intereſt a 
young man in the means of his improvement; 
which intereſt, properly directed, would of itſelf 

determine the nature of ſuch improvement. 
Now, after having taken a view of himſelf, 
with regard to his phyſical relations to other be- 
ings, and thoſe moral connections, which unite 
him to his own ſpecies, it remains for him to 
conſider himſelf with regard to the ſocial rela- 
tions, in which he ſtands to his fellow citizens. 
To this end he muſt firſt ſtudy the nature of go- 
vernment in general; next, its different forms 
in various countries, and then the particular form 
of that government under which he was 
born, in order to know whether it be agreeable 
for him to continue to live under its protection; 
every man, when he comes of age and is ma- 
ſter of himſelf, having a right, which nothing 
can abrogate, of renouncing the adventitious 
contract made at his birth with the community, 
and of quitting the country in which he is 
born and educated. It is from the reſidence he 
makes there, after having arrived at years of 
diſcretion, that he is ſuppoſed tacitly to confirm 
the engagements entered into. by his anceſtors, 
In entering on a ſtate of manhood he acquires 
a right to renounce his native country, as well 
as to the poſſeſſion of his father's eſtate. Ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt principles of natural right, 
every man remains free, in whatever country he 
may 
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may happen to be be born, unleſs he makes a vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion to the laws, in order to ac- 
quire a right to protection. 

I ſhould probably addreſs Emilius, therefore, 
on this ſubject in the following terms: Hi- 
therto, my young friend, you have lived altoge- 
ther under my direction, not being in a ſituation 
to direct yourſelf: but now you approach that 
term of life, at which the laws, giving up into 
your own hands the diſpoſal of your fortune, 
conſtitute you alſo the maſter of your perſon. You 
will now find yourſelf dependent on every 
thing in ſociety; even on your own patrimony. 
You are deſirous of ſettling yourſelf; this deſire 
is a laudable one, its object is a duty incumbent 
on every man: but before you reſolve on mar- 
riage, it is requiſite for you to come to a reſolu- 
tion concerning the rank and ſtation you mean 
to hold in life, and to provide for the ſupport of 
yourſelf and family; for although this ought not 
to be made the chief object of your conſiderations, 
it ought nevertheleſs to be thought on, previous 
to your eſtabliſhment. Would you make your- 
ſelf dependent on men you deſpiſe? Would 
you lay yourſelf under ſuch circumſtances as to 
be made conſtantly ſubſervient to the will of 
others, and be obliged, in order to ſecure your 
ſubſtance from the knavery of others, to become 
a knave yourſelf?” 
| Herel would diſplay to him the ſeveral methods 
in which he might turn his fortune to advantage, 
by diſpoſing it in the way of commerce, in the 
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purchaſe of a place, or in the funds; repreſent- 
ing to him the riſks he muſt in either caſe run, 
and that his ſituation in all would be precarious 
and dependent; his manners, ſentiments, and 
conduct being neceſſarily under the influence of 
the examples and prepoſſeſſions of others. 
I ſhould alſo lay before him the more po- 
lite and and faſhionable way of diſpoſing of his 
perſon and fortune, by entering into the 
ſervice, or, in other words, of becoming a man 
of great conſequence, by accepting the place of 
a hireling mutherer, and arming himſelf for the 
deſtruction of harmleſs people, who never offend- 
ed him. I ſhould fay to him“ There is no 
profeſhon held in greater eſtimation than that of 
the ſword; mankind entertaining the higheſt 
ideas of thoſe military heroes, who are good 
for nothing but to knock one another on the 
head. This profeſſion alſo, inſtead of enabling 
you to diſpenſe with other reſources, will only 
render them the more neceſſary; it being part 
of the honour attached to a military life to 
ruin thoſe who profeſs it. Not that all are 
actually ruined by it: it is inſenſibly becoming 
the faſhion for ſoldiers to make fortunes as well 
as other people: but I have no thoughts of your 
having any deſire to imitate them in the me- 
thods they take to accompliſh that end. 
« You are to know alſo, that, even in the 
army, courage opens not the way to wealth or 
honours, unleſs, indeed, it be that kind of cou- 
rage which is diſplayed before the ladies: on 
the 
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the contrary, the moſt ſervile and meaneſt 
wretch in the corps is always in the faireſt road 
to preferment. If you are a ſoldier in good 
earneſt, you will be deſpiſed, hated, perhaps 
diſmiſſed, or at leaſt loaded with the mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing your comrades preferred over your 
head, for riſking your fortune in the trenches, 
while they were more ſucceſsfully employed in 
puſhing their's at the toilette.“ 

It is, indeed, much to be doubted whether any 
of theſe employments will ſuit the taſte of Emi- 
lius. Hewill probably reply, that he hath not 
forgotten the amuſements of his youth ; that 
he hath not loſt his arms; that he is ſtill healthy 
and robuſt and is able to work. Of what 
conſequence to me (might he ſay) are all the 
fine employments you have been ſpeaking of, or 
the ridiculous prepoſſeſſions of mankind concern- 
ing them? I know no greater honour than that 
of being beneficent and juſt; no other happi- 
neſs than that of living independent of the 
world, with her I love, and of procuring me 
an appetite, and preſerving my health by daily 
labour. None of thoſe, embarraſſments you 
have intimated in the leaſt affect me, Settle me 
with Sophia in ſome little farm, in an ob- 
ſcure corner of the world, and I ſhall poſſeſs all 
that I can wiſh for. There ſhall I live content- 
ed and happy, nor envy others the riches of 
Croeſus.” 


« Yes, my friend, a. beloved wife and a few 


acres to himſelf are ſufficient to conſtitute the 
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happineſs of a philoſopher : but this deſire, how- 
ever, moderate it may ſeem, is not fo eaſy to be 
gratified; nor are ſuch poſſeſſions ſo common as 
you may imagine. The moſt difficult to be 
met with indeed you have already found; I ſhall 
only ſpeak, therefore, of the other. 

* You would have the poſſeſſion of a few acres 
to yourſelf, my dear Emilius! Where will you 
obtain ſuch a grant? In what corner of the 
world will you be retired enough to ſay,—* Here 
am I maſter; the lands around me are mine.” 
It is well known there are many places where 
men may acquire fortunes ; but who knows the 
place in which he may live without one? Who 
can tell a man where he may live free and inde- 


pendent, without being under the neceſſity of in- 


juring others, or of ſubmitting to be injured 
himſelf? Do you imagine the country in which 
it is permittted a man to be truely honeſt is ſo 
eaſy to find? If there be any virtuous and cer- 
tain method of ſubſiſting without intrigue or de- 
pendency, ] own it is that of living by one's 
labour, and cultivating one's own eſtate: but 
where is that eſtate on which a man may truely 
fay—* The land I cultivate is my own ?* Be 
ſure, Emilius, before you make choice of this 
happy ſpot, to find there that peace and felicity 
you ſeek. Take care that no arbitrary govern- 
ment, no perſecuting religion, no libertiniſm of 
manners, are likely to diſturb your repoſe. Take 
care to ſecure yourſelf from the impoſition of 
thoſe exorbitant taxes, which will deprive you 
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of the fruits of your labour; and from being 
expoſed to thoſe endleſs law-ſuits, which muſt in 
time rob you of your ſubſtance, Take ſuch 
precautions that probity in your own behaviour 
may be ſufficient to prevent your being ever un- 
der the mortifying neceflity of paying court to 
governors or their ſubſtitutes, judges, prieſts, 
powerful neighbours, and knaves of every kind, 
ever ready to harraſs thoſe who negle& to pay 
them reſpect. Above all, take care to ſecure 
yourſelf from having any altercation with the 
rich and great, always remembering that where- 
ever you are, their poſſeſſions may happen to 
border on the vineyard of Naboth. If you ſhould 
be ſo unfortunate as to have a courtier purchaſe 
or build an houſe near your cottage, take care to 
be aſſured he will not, under ſome pretext, find 
ameans to {trip you of your patrimony, to add to 
his own conveniences; or that you may not ſee, 
perhaps the next day, half your farm converted 
into ſpacious highways. 

J have, my dear Emilius, more experience 
than you, and therefore ſee farther into the dif- 
ficulty attending your project. It is nevertheleſs 
a commendable, a virtuous one, and will in ef- 
fect make you happy: let us, therefore, ſee about 
putting it into execution. To this end, I have 
one propoſal to make. Let us devote the 
two years we are to employ in travelling, to the 
ſearch of an aſylum, in ſome part of Europe, 
where you may live happy with your family, ſe- 


cure from thoſe dangers and inconveniencies I 
have 
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have mentioned. If we ſhould ſucceed in our 
ſearch, you will have found that abode of happi- 
neſs ſo vainly ſought after by others, and will have 
no reaſon to regret the time and pains you have 
taken. On the other hand, if we ſhould fail 
of making fo deſireable a diſcovery, you will be 
cured of hunting after a chimera ;z and will con- 
fole yourſelf under an inevitable misfortune, by 
ſubmitting to the law of neceſſity.” 

I know not whether any of my readers per- 
ccive how far the propoſed ſearch may carry us; 
this, however, I am certain of, that, if Emilius 
does not return from his travels, begun and con- 
tinued with this view, well verſed in the nature 
of government, in manners, and in political max- 
ims of every kind, either he muſt have a very 
ſmall ſhare of underſtanding, or I of judgement, 

The ſcience of politicksis as yetin its infancy, 
or rather it is ſtill in its birth, and, it may be 
preſumed, will never make its way into the 
world. Grot:us, the greateſt maſter among all 
thoſe who have treated of the rights of civil po- 
lity, is but a mere child; and, what is {till worſe, 
a diſingenuous one, When Thear this writer 
extolled to the ſkies, and Hobbes loaded with 
execrations, I ſee in what manner even ſenſible 
men read and comprehend theſe two authors. 
The truth is, the principles of both are exactly 
alike; and they differ only in the manner in 
which they are expreſſed. Theſe writers, indeed, 
differ alſo in their method of diſcuſſion; Hobbes 


founding his arguments on the ſophiſms of phi- 
| loſophers, 
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loſophers, and Grotius on the chimeras of the 
: poets : in every thing elſe they are exactly alike, 

The only modern writer, capable of reducing 
politics to a ſcience, was the celebrated Monteſ- 
quieu: but he was far from treating ſtrictly of 
the principles of civil polity ; contenting himſelf 
with ſubſtituting in the room of them, thoſe po- 
ſitive laws which government hath already eſta- 
bliſhed. Nothing, however, can be more dif- 
ferent than the ſtudy of one and of the other. 

W hoever would form a right judgement, ne- 
vertheleſs, of the preſent ſtate of government, is 
obliged to unite both: it is requiſite to know 
what ought to be, to judge of what is. But the 
greateſt difficulty attending the diſcuſſion of theſe 
important matters, 1s to intereſt private perſons 
in the ſtudy of them, and to give a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to theſe queſtions ;—** What is it to me?“ 
or, „ What ſignifies what I think of them?“ 
We have provided Emilius, however, with an 
anſwer to both theſe queſtions. 

The ſecond difficulty ariſes from the prejudices 
of infancy, the maxims in which we are edu- 
cated, and, above all, from the partiality of au- 
thors; who, while they are conſtantly expatiat- 
ing on the truth, about which they give them- 
ſelves little real concern, are intent only on 
their own intereſt, of which they ſay nothing. 
Now the people have it not in their power to be- 
ſtow profeſſorſhips, places, and penſions ; judge, 
then, if the learned are very aſſiduous to defend 
the rights of mankind in general. I have taken 
| ſuch 
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ſuch meaſures, however, that this difficulty alſo 
hath no force with Emilius. At preſent he hard- 
ly knows what government is; the only point 
of conſequence to him is to diſcover that -which 
may be beſt for himſelf. He hath no intention to 
become an author; and though he ſhould, he would 
not employ his talents to pay court to ſovereigns, 
but to eſtabliſh the rights and privileges of hu- 
manity. 

T here remains yet are a third difficulty, which, 
as it is more ſpecious than ſolid, I ſhall neither 
obviate nor propoſe: let it ſuffice to ſay, if 
does not check my zeal; as I am well aſſured 
that, in reſearches of this kind, great talents are 
not ſo neceſſary as a ſincere regard for juſtice, 
and a real love for truth. If matters of govern- 
ment, then, are in any caſe likely to be treated 
with ſincerity, it is in the preſent, 

Before we begin, however, to make our ob- 
ſervations, it is neceſſary to lay down thoſe rules 
by which they are made; it is neceſſary to fix 
on a ſcale, by which to eſtimate the ſeveral 
meaſures we take. Our firſt principles of go- 
vernment, or politic law, conſtitute this ſcale; 
and the eſtabliſhed laws of different countries are 
the admeaſurements to which it is applied. 

The elements we ſhall make choice of will 
be clear, ſimple, and immediately deducible 
from the nature of things. They will conſiſt 
of queſtions to be diſcuſſed between us, and will 
be converted into principles, only when they are 
ſatisfactorily reſolved. 


Thus, 
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Thus, for example, ſetting out from a ſtate 
of nature, we ſhall firſt examine whether men 
are born ſlaves or free, ſocial or independent; 
whether they are united by confent or com- 


pulſion; or whether that force which unites them 


can form any permanent obligation by which 
that prior force is binding, even when it is 
ſupplanted by a former one: in other words, 
whether, ſince the empire of Nimrod, who, it 
is ſaid, was the firſt ruler, the power of ſuc- 
ceeding ſovereigns hath nor been the effect of 
injuſtice and uſurpation, there being no legiti- 
mate kings but the deſcendants of the ſaid Nim- 
rod, his heirs and aſſigns? or whether, the au- 
thority of the firſt ruler ceaſing, the ſucceeding 
power did not become binding in its turn, and 
annul the obligations of the former; ſo that it 
is the duty of mankind to obey the laws when 
compelled to it, and that it is no longer a duty, 
when they can make head againſt the power 
impoſing them ? If the latter be the caſe, the 
obligations weare under to reſpect the laws had 
but little influence to the power enforcing their 
obſervance, and 1s little better than a play upon 
words, 

We ſhall examine whether it may not be ſaid, 
that every diſeaſe comes from God, and whe- 
ther, taking this for granted, it be a crime to 
call in the phyſician ? 

We ſhall, in the ſame manner, enquire alſo 
whether a man is obliged in conſcience to give 


a highwayman his purſe, when he might con- 
ccal 
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ceal it from him; for, after all, the piſtol which 
the robber preſents to his heart, lays him under 
the obligation exacted by ſuperior force. 

It will be worth enquiry farther, whether pow - 
er, made uſe of ina political ſenſe, means any 
more than a legal authority, ſubſervient of 
courſe to the laws on which it depends ? 

Again, ſuppoſing the obligations enjoined by 
ſuch ſuperior force invalid, and that we admit 
the right of nature, or paternal authority, as the 
firſt principle of ſociety, we muſt, in this caſe, 
inveſtigate the bounds of that authority, as pre- 
ſcribed by nature; and enquire whether 1t has 
any other foundation than the good of the child, 
its weakneſs, and that natural affection which a 
parent entertains for his offspring? whether this 


being the caſe, when the child grows up, and 


acquires ſtrength and diſcretion, he does not be- 
come the natural judge of what is conducive to 
his own preſervation ; and, of courſe, his own 
maſter, independent of every other man, and 
even of his own father? For it is to be remark- 
ed, that we may be the more certain of a child's 
loving himſelf, than of a father's love for his 
child, 

We ſhall next proceed to examine, whether 
when a father dies, his younger children are 
bound to obey the elder, or any other perſon 
who may not have for them the natural attach- 
ment of a parent; and whether there be, from ge- 
neration to generation, a head of a family, to 
which every other perſon in it owes obedience ? 


In 


| 
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In which caſe, we ſhall enquire how the authority 
of this head came to be divided, and by what 
right there came to be any morethan one ſo- 
vereign over the whole race of mankind? 

On the ſuppoſition, that ſocieties were formed 
by, choice we ſhall diſtinguiſh between matter 
of right and of fact; and ſhall aſk, whether, by 
mankind having thus at firſt ſubmitted themſelves 
to their brothers, uncles, or other relations, not 
becauſe they were compelled to it, but out of 
choice, their ſubmiſſion does not ſtill remain 
free and voluntary ? 

Paſſing hence to the right aſſumed over ſlaves, 
we ſhall enquire, whether it be in the power of 
any man legally to alienate himſelf to ano- 
ther, without condition'or reſerve? That is to 
ſay, whether he can renounce his natural right to 
his own perſon, life, and underſtanding, ceaſing, 
as it were, to exiſt even before his death; when 
nature hath ſo directly charged him with the care 
of his own preſervation, and both reaſon and 
conſcience dictate what he ought to do, and from 
what he ought to abſtain ? 

Again, ſuppoſing there be any reſtriction or 
reſerve in the term of ſlavery, we ſhall enter 
into a diſcuſſion, whether thoſe terms do not 
form a real contract, in regard to which the 
contracting parties, having no common umpire, 
remain their own judges reſpecting the con- 
ditions of the contract, and of courſe are at liberty 
to break them, whenever they think themſelves 
aggrieved? And, if a flave cannot give himſelf 


up 
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up without reſerve to his maſter, how can a 
whole people do the like with reſpect to their 
chief? If a ſlave, alſo, remains the judge of his 
maſter's fulfilling his contract, ſurely a nation 
muſt be equally ſo, with regard to the behaviour 
of their king 

Being thus reduced to return to our firſt prin- 
Ciples, and to conſider the meaning of that col- 
lective term, a people, we are led to enquire, 
whether, in order to eſtabliſh its propriety, there 
muſt not have been ſome contract, a tacit one 
at leaſt, prior to that here ſuppoſed ? 

As a people muſt have exiſted as ſuch, before 
they made choice of a king, by what means were 
they conſtituted a people, unleſs by ſocial con- 
tract? A ſocial contract is, therefore, the baſis of 
Civil ſociety; and itis in the very nature of this 
act we muſt ſeek that of the ſociety it conſtitutes, 
| We ſhall now enquire into the tenour of this 
contract, and ſee if it does not run nearly in the 
following terms: The contracting parties do 
4 mutually agree to put their lives and for- 
©« tunes, as well as their perſons and intereſt, 
« under the ſupreme direction of the general 


voice; receiving each member into their body, 


& as a part inſeparable from the whole.“ 

This ſuppoſed: in order to define the terms 
we ſhall ſtand in need of to our farther enquiry, 
we ſhall remark, that this act of aſſociation pro- 
duces a moral and collective body, compoſed of 
as many members as there are voices in the 


aſſembly. This publick body takes, in general, 
Vox. IV. G the: 
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the name of the body politict: it is called alſo by 
the members of which it is compoſed, a fate, 
when it is paſſive; a ſovereignty, when it is active; 
and ſimply a power, when it is compared with 
other ſtates ; with regard to the members them- 
ſelves, they take the name of people collectively, 
and are called citizens ſeverally, as being mem- 
bers of the city, or partakers of the ſovereign 
authority; and ſubjectis, as being ſubjected alſo 
to the ſame authority, 

We ſhall remark, that this aQ of aſſociation 
includes a reciprocal engagement between the 
publick body and its particular members; and 
that each individual, by thus making a con- 
tract, if I may ſo ſay, with himſelf, is laid 
under a two-fold engagement; viz. as a mem- 
ber of the ſovereignty, towards his fellow- 
citizens, and as a member of the ſtate, towards 
the ſupreme head. We ſhall obſerve further, 
that the parties being bound by no other engage- 
ments than thoſe they have entered into with 
themſelves, thoſe publick reſolutions which are 
obligatory on the ſubject reſpecting the ſovereign 
authority, becauſe of the two-fold engagement 
he has formed, are not equally obligatory on the 
ſtate, with reſpect to itſelf. Hence we ſee there 
is not, nor can there be any other fundamental 
law of ſociety, properly ſpeaking, than ſocial 
compact. Not that it muſt be here inferred, 
that the body politick cannot enter into engage- 
ments towards other bodies of the ſame kind: for, 

with 
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with regard to theſe, it is a ſimple and individual 
object. 

The two contracting parties, however, to wit, 
the individual and the publick, having no com- 
mon arbiter of their differences, we muſt enquire 
whether they are therefore at liberty to break the 
contract when they pleaſe; that is, to renounce 
the obligation of it as ſoon as they think them- 
ſelves aggrieved ? 1 o reſolve this queſtion, it is 
to be obſerved, that, according to the ſocial com 
pact, as the ſovereign power cannot act other- 
wiſe than agreeably to the general voice, its ac- 
tions are directed to general and publick objects: 
whence it follows, that particular perſons can- 
not be directly aggrieved by that power, unleſs 
they are all ſo; which is impoſſible, becauſe in 
this the community would be deſirous of its own, 
deſtruction. Thus the ſocial contract requires no 
other guarantee than the publick; becauſe indi- 
viduals only can be guilty of violating it; in 
which caſe they are not ſet free from their engage- 
ments, butare puniſhed for ſuch violation of them. 

To determine all ſuch queſtions as theſe, we 
ſhall take care to remember, that the ſocial com- 
pact is of a very peculiar nature; in that the 
people enter thereby into a contract only with 
themſelves; that is to ſay, the people collective- 
ly, in quality of ſovereign, with the people ſeve- 
rally and individually, as ſubjects. It is in this 
circumſtance of the compact, that conſiſts all 
the artifice of the great political machine of 


government; it is this which renders thoſe en- 
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gagements rational, ſafe and legal, which would 
otherwiſe be abſurd, tyrannical, and ſubject to 
the moſt enormous abuſes. 

Individuals being ſubje& only to the ſove- 
reign authority, and this being nothing more 
than the general voice, we may ſee hence how 
every man, in paying obedience to it, is obe- 
dient only to himſelf, and by what means he en- 
Joys a greater liberty under the influence of a 
ſocial compact than he would have done in a 
ſtate of nature. 

After having thus made the compariſon be- 
tween natural and civil liberty, in regard to per- 
ſons, we ſhall make the like compariſon, in re- 
gard to things, between the right of property and 
that of ſovereignty, between the eſtates of parti- 
culars and the territory of the ſtate. If the ſove- 
reign authority be founded on a right of proper- 
ty, ſuch right ſhould certainly be held-in the 
higheſt reſpect: it is inviolable and facred ſo 
long as it remains that of the individual; but 
when private property comes to be conſidered as 
only a part of the publick, it is ſubjected to the 


* diſpoſal of the general voice, which may alienate, 


or even annihilate it. Thus the ſupreme autho- 
rity hath no right to touch the property of any 
partial number of individuals; but it may legally 
poſſeſs itſelf of the property of all; as was done 
at Sparta in the time of Lycurgus; whereas the 
abolition of debts, as practiſed by Solon, was 


contrary to the principles of natural juſtice, 
_ 3 As 
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As the publick voice only is obligatory on the 
ſubject, we ſhall endeavour to trace the means 
whereby it may with certainty be known ; we 
ſhall enquire into the nature and characteriſtics 
of what is termed law. This ſubject is quite 
new ; the term, law, having as yet never been 
properly defined. 

No ſooner do a people give power and prefe- 
rence to one or more individuals among them, 


than they become divided; there ariſes, between 


the party thus formed and the whole, a diſtinc- 
tion, which makes them two ſeparate objects; 
the one a part of the whole, and the other that 
whole, wanting the ſubſtracted part. But the 
whole wanting a part, is not the whole. While 
this diſtinction therefore ſubſiſts, there exiſts no 
longer a whole, but only two unequal parts, 

On the contrary, when the whole body of a 
people decree concerning the whole, they prefer 
only themſelves; and if any diſtinction is thus 
formed at all, it is only ſuch a one as ariſes from 
an entire object beheld in one point of view, and 
the ſame entire object beheld in another, without 
any partial diviſion. In ſuch a caſe, therefore, 
the object ſubjected to the decree is general, as 
well as the object iſſuing ſuch decrees, We 
{ſhall examine whether there be any other kind 
of act in community which may bear the name 
of law. 

If the decrees of the ſupreme power are laws, 
and laws can have no object but what is general 
and relative equally to all the members of a ſtate, 
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it follows that ſuch ſupreme power can decree 
nothing concerning individuals; as it is neceſ- 
ſary, however, to the preſervation of the ſtate, 
that it ſhould decide in particular caſes, we ſhall 
ſee by what means this is affected. 

The acts of the ſupreme power being no 
other than general acts, or laws; to theſe muſt 
ſucceed particular acts, framed to put ſuch 
laws in execution, and muſt accordingly be 
directed to particular objects. Thus the act by 
which the ſupreme power directs a chief to be 
choſen, is a law; but the act by which that chief 


is choſen in obedience to that law, is only an act 
of government. And hence ariſes a third rela- 


tion, under which the people collectively may 
be conſidered; to wit, as the magiſtracy, de- 
ſtined to execute thoſe laws which they made 
in quality of ſovereign. 

We ſhall enquire whether it be poſſible for the 
people to deprive themſelves of that right of ſo- 
vereignty, which they collectively poſſeſs, in or- 
der to inveſt one man or more with that prero- 
gative? For the act of election not being a law, 
and the people themſelves not poſſeſſing that right 
in performing ſuch act, it is not to be conceived 
they can transfer a right which they do not them- 
ſelves pollcſs. 

The eſſence of ſovereignty conſiſting i in the 
general voice of the people, it is alſo as difficult 
to be conceived, that the diſpoſition of an indi- 
vidual ſhould always be conformable to that of 
the publick. On the contrary, it is rather to 

be 
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be preſumed it will be often contradictory; for 
private intereſt tends always to partiality, and 
the publick good to the reverſe: and though it 
were even poſſible to reconcile theſe, its not 
being abſolutely neceſſary and permanent as the 
nature of things, is ſufficient to ſhow that na 
right of ſovereignty can be founded thereon. 


We ſhall endeavour to determine whether the 
chiefs of a people, under whatever title they 
paſs, can, without violating the ſocial compact, 
be ever any thing more than ſervants appointed 
to execute the laws? Whether thoſe chiefs 
ought not to give an account of their adminiſtra - 
tion, and whether they are not themſelves ſub- 
ject to thoſe laws which they are charged t to ſee 
duly obſerved ? 


If the people cannot, however, Fe ee alie- 
nate their ſupreme prerogative, may they not 
diſpoſe of it for a ſeaſon? If they cannot give 
themſelves a maſter, may they not make choice 
of a repreſentative? Theſe queſtions are impor- 
tant, and merit a ſerious diſcuſhon, 

If the people can neither make choice of a ſo- 
vereign nor repreſentative, we ſhall then enquire 
in what manner they can ſupport the legiſlative 
authority in themſeves; whether their laws 
ſhould be numerous; whether they ſhould be 
frequently altered; and whether it be eaſy for a 
great nation to be its own legiſlator? Whether 
the Romans were not a great people; and whe- 
ther it be good for mankind in general, that a 
great people ſhould exiſt ? 
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It follows, from the preceding conſiderations, 
that in every Nate there exiſts an intermediate 
body between the ſubje&t and the ſovereign; 
which body being compoſed of one or more 
members, is charged with the publick admini- 
ſtration, the execution of the laws, and the con- 
ſervation of civil and political liberty. 

The members of this body are called magi/- 
trates or kings, that is to ſay, governours. Now, 
if we conſider the action of the whole body of 
ſociety, as operating on itſelf, in the relation of 
the whole to the whole, or as the ſaverezgn to 
the fate, this relation may be faid to extend be- 
tween two extremes, of which the government is 
the mean proportioral. The magiltrate receives 
from the ſovereign thofe orders which he dele- 
gates to the people; the intereſt and authority 
of his office being proportional to the intereſt 
and authority of the citizens as ſubjects, on one 
fide, and as ſovereigns on the other, It is impoſ- 
ſible to vary theſe three terms, without deſtroying 
their due influence and proportion, If, for 
inſtance, the ſupreme power would govern, or 
the magiſtracy make laws, or the ſubject refuſe 
to obey them, diſorder and confuſion would 
always enſue, the ſtate would be diſſolved, and 
deſpotiſm or anarchy ſucceed. 


Let us ſuppoſe a ſtate compoſed of ten thou- 
ſand citizens. Thoſe, as ſovereign, compoling 
a ſtate, muſt be conſidered collectively, and in a 
body: but every individual, as a ſubject, hath a 

ſeparate and independent exiſtence, Thus the 
| ſovereign 
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fovereign is to the ſubje as ten thouſand to one; 
that it is to ſay, every member of that ſtate poſ- 
ſeſſes only the ten thouſandth part of that ſu- 
preme authority, to which he is altog#zther and 
entirely ſubjected. Again, if the ſtate conſiſted 
of an hundred thouſand people, the ſubmiſſion 
of the ſubje& would be ſtill the ſame to the laws, 
though his intereſt or ſuffrage in the legiſlature 
would be reduced to an hundred-thouſandth part, 
Viz. a tenth part leſs than before. Thus the 
ſubject, always remaining an integer, the rela- 
tion between him and the ſupreme power 
increaſes, in proportion to the number of citi- 
Zens: and hence it follows, that as the ſtate is 
augmented, liberty is diminiſhed. 

Now, the leſs proportion the will of indivi- 
duals bears to the general will of the ſtate; that 
is to ſay, the leſs the influence of manners, in 
proportion to that of the laws, the more ought 
the executive force to be augmented, On the 
other hand, the greatneſs of a ſtate giving to 
thoſe, in whom the publick authority repoſed, 
more temptations and opportunies of abuſing. 
it, the more power a government is poſſeiled of 
to reſtrain the people, the more ought the legiſ- 
lature to have it in its power to reſtrain the 
government, 

It follows from this two-fold relation, that. 
the proportion ſubſiſting between the legiſla- 
ture, the magiſtracy, and the people, is not a 
chimerical idea, but the natural conſequence of 
ſocial eſtabliſhment. It follows, alſo, that one 
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of theſe extremes, that is, the people, being a 
fixed term, every time this two fold ratio is in- 
creaſed or diminithed, the ſimple one increaſes 
and diminiſhes in its turn; which could not hap- 
pen, unleſs the mean term alſo changed likewiſe. 
Hence we may deduce further the following 
concluſion, that there is no ſuch thing in the 
world as a ſimple and abſolute conſtitution of go- 
vernment; but that there muſt be as many dif- 
ferent governments as there are ſtates of different 
magnitudes. 

If the more numerous a people are, the leſs 
proportion the influence of their manners bears to 
the laws, -we ſhall go on to examine whether, 
by an obvious analogy, we may not affirm alſo 
that the more numerous the magiſtracy, the more 
feeble is the government ? 

To illuſtrate this maxim, we ſhall diſtinguiſh 
between three intereſts eſſentially different, in 
the perſon of each magiſtrate. In the firſt place, 
there is the private intereſt of the individual, al- 
ways tending to his own particular advantage ; 
in the ſecond, there is the common intereſt of 
the magiſtracy, tending entirely to the advantage 
of the government: this may be called the in- 
tereſt of the whole body of governors, and is ge- 
neral with reſpe& to the government itſelf, and 
particular with regard to the ſtate, of which the 
government is a part. Again, in the third place, 
there is the intereſt of the people collectively, or 
of the ſupreme power of the legiſlature; which, 
is general, as well with regard to the ſtate, con- 
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ſidered as a whole, as with reſpect to the govern- 
ment, conſidered as a part of that whole. In a 
perfect ſyſtem of polity, the intereſt of the indi- 
vidual ſhould be almoſt null, that of the magiſ- 
tracy very confined, and of courſe the general in- 
. tereſt will govern above all others. Whereas it 
is obſerveable, on the contrary, that, according 
to the order of nature, theſe different intereſts 
become more active, in proportion as they are 
blended together. The general intereſt is leaſt af- 
fecting; that of the governours bears the ſecond 
rank, and that of the individual is the moft 
powerful of all: ſo that each conſiders, firſt his 
own private advantage, next that of the magiſ- 
trate, and thirdly, that of the ſtate: a gradation 
directly oppoſite to that which the order of ſociety 
requires. 

This being granted, let us ſuppoſe the admi- 
niſtration of government placed in the-hands of 
one man. Here we ſhould ſee the intereſts of the 
magiſtracy, and of the individual completely 
- united, andof courſe as perfect as poſſible. Now, 
as it is on this perfection that the exertion of power 
depends; and as the abſolute force of the govern- 
ment being that of the people, never varies, it 
follows, that the moſt active of all governments 
is the deſpotick or monarchical. 

On the contrary, unite the executive to the 
legiſlative power; make the magiſtracy the ſu- 
preme head, and the citizens magiſtrates; in this 
caſe, the intereſts of the governours being con- 
founded with the general one of the ſtate, hath 

5 no 
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no more activity than the latter, and leaves that 
of the individual to exert itſelf in all its force. 
Thus the adminiſtration, though ſtill poſſeſſed of 
the ſame abſolute force, will poſſeſs the ſmalleſt 
poſſible degree of activity. 

Theſe maxims are inconteſtible, and are con- 
firmed'by other conſiderations. It is obſervable, 
for example, that the magiſtrates are more 
active in their functions than the private ci- 
tizen in his; ſo that it is clear the intereſt of 
the individual is more concerned. A magiſtrate 
is almoſt always charged with the execution of 
ſome particular part of government; whereas a 
Citizen, conſidered as an individual, is employed 
in no act of ſovereignty. Add to this, that the 
more a ſtate increaſes, the more is its real force 
augmented, although it is augmented in the exact 
proportion of that increaſe; but while the ſtate 
remains the ſame, it is in vain to increaſe the 
number of magiſtrates: the government will ac- 
quire no additional power by ſuch increaſe, as 
government is only the repoſitory of the power 
of the ſtate, which is ſuppoſed the ſame. Thus 
by a plurality of magiſtrates, the activity of go- 
vernment is diminiſhed, without its force being 
augmented, 

After having diſcovered that government grows 
remiſs and unwieldy, in proportion as the num- 
ber of magiſtrates is increaſed ; and that the more 
numerous a people grow,the more powerful ſhould 
be the hands of government to reſtrain them, we 
ſhould conclude,that the relation in which the ma- 

giſtrates 
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giſtrates ſtand to government, ſhould bear an in- 
verſe proportion to that of the ſubjects to the le- 
giſlature; that is to ſay, the more extenſive a 
ſtate grows, the more limited ſhould be its go- 
vernment; fo that the number of its magiſtrates 
ſhould diminim in proportion to the 0825 
tation of its people. 

In order to diſtinguiſh this variety of forms un- 
der more preciſe denominations, we ſhall remark, 
in the firſt place, that the ſupreme power may 
commit the charge of government to the whole 
body of the people, or to the majority of them; 
ſo that there may be more magiſtrates than private 
citizens. Such a form of government is called 
a democracy. Again, it may confine that charge 
to fewer hands; ſo that there may be more citi- 
zens than magiſtrates: this form bears the name 
of an ariſtocracy: and, laſtly, it may lodge the 
whole adminiſtration of government in the hands 
of a ſole magiſtrate. This third form is the moſt 
common, and is called the monarchical or regal 
form of government. 

We ſhall readily obſerve that all theſe forms, 
and particularly the two firſt, are capable of be- 
ing more or leſs perfect, being ſuſceptible, in this 
reſpect, of great latitude. For a democracy may 
go ſo far as to include a whole people, or may 
reſtrain itſelf only to the half. An ariſtocracy, 
alſo, may be limited from half the people inde- 
terminately, to any leſs number! and even mo- 
narchy itſelf is ſometimes divided, either between 
father and ſon, between brothers, or otherwiſe. 

Sparta 
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Sparta had conſtantly two kings, and the Romans 
had once eight emperours at a time, without the 
Roman empire being in itſelf divided. There is 
a certain point between each form of government, 
at which it begins to he confounded with that on 
which it borders: thus, under three ſpecifick de- 
nominations, government is capable of aſſuming 
asmany forms as there are citizens in the ſtate. 

Again, each of theſe governments being ca- 
pable of ſub-diviſion, and of admitting in dif- 
ferent parts different modes of adminiſtration, 
there may reſult from the combination of - theſe 
three, a multiplicity of mixed forms, even to 
an endleſs variety 

The world have long diſputed about the beſt 
form of government, without having conſidered 
that each form may be the beſt in ſome circum- 
ſtances, and the worſt in others. For our part, 
we muſt conclude, that in all ſtates the num- 
ber of magiſtrates * ought to be inverſely, as that 
of citizens, the democratick form of government 
is, generally ſpeaking, beſt for ſmall ſtates; the 
ariſtocratick for thoſe of moderate extent, and 
the monarchical for ſuch as are very populous and 
extenſive. 

It is by the clue of theſe reſearches that we 
ſhall at length arrive at the knowledge of the 
duties and prerogatives of citizens; and whether 
it be poſſible to ſeparate the one from the other; to 


know 


t will be remembered, that I ſpeak here only of 
ſupreme magiſtrates, or the rulers of a people; others 
being only local ſubſtitutes, 
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know what is the preciſe meaning of the term 
eur country, and by what means a man may know 
whether he can boaſt a country or no? 

After having thus taken a view of the ſeveral 
ſpecies of civil ſociety a-part, we ſhall proceed 
to compare them with each other in order to ob- 
ſerve their difference and relations: the great 
with the little; the ſtrong with the weak; reci- 
procally attacking, defending, and deſtroying 
each other; while, amidſt the conflict of this 
continual action and re-action, they involve 
mankind in greater miſery than they would have 
experienced in preſerving their original liberty. 
We ſhall examine, therefore, whether ſocial 
inſtitutions have done too much or too little; 
whether individuals, in being ſubjected to laws 
of ſociety, while ſuch ſocieties preſerve their 
natural independence among each other, are not 
thereby expoſed to the evils both of nature and 
ſociety, without reaping the advantages of either; 
and whether it would not bebetter that there were 
no civil ſociety in the world, than that thereſhould 
be ſeveral? Is not this that mixed ſtate of nature 
and ſociety which partakes of both, and is really 
neither; per quem neutrum licet, nec tanguam in 
bello paratum eſſe, nec tanguam in pace ſecurum? Is 
not this that partial and imperfect aſſociation, 
which is productive of tyranny at home, and war 
from abroad? and are not war and tyranny the 
greateſt evils to which humanity is ſubje? 
Me ſhall come, laſtly, to take a view of thoſe 

remedies, which are provided againſt theſe evils; 


ſuch 
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ſuch are thoſe of alliances and confederacies; 
which, leaving every ftate its own maſter at 
home, arms it againſt every unjuſt aggreſſor 
from abroad. We ſhall enquire by what means 
national confederacies may be formed; by what 
means they may be rendered durable, and how 
far the prerogative of entering into ſuch confe- 
deracies may be extended without encroaching 
on that of ſovereignty ? 

The Abbe de St. Pierre formed a ſcheme for 
uniting all the ſtates of Europe in a general and 
perpetual peace. It is yet to be doubted, ſup- 
poſing ſuch a ſcheme-practicable, and actually 
entered into, whether the peace would be of long 
duration. Theſe enquiries lead us, however to 
diſcuſs all thoſe principal queſtions, which Wen, 
to complete our reſearches into the nature and: 
principles of politick law. I he tranſition to thoſe 
of war and peace is hence readily effected, and 
we ſhall enquire, accordingly, why Grotius and 
others have only laid down thoſe which are falſe. 

In the midſt of theſe arguments, however, I 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed if the good ſenſe of Emi- 
lius ſhould induce him to interrupt me with the 
following remark :—** One would think, Sir, 
you was bu Iding an edifice with materials of 
timber and ſtone, and not with the inconſtant 
diſpoſitions of mankind, you are ſo exact in mo- 
delling every part by rule. That is true, my 
friend; but you are to remember, that natural 
right does not give way to the paſſions of man- 
kind, and that we are firſt of all to ſettle the 

true 
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true principles of politick law. Now our foun- 
dation is laid, we will examine, if you pleaſe, 
what a ſuperſtructure men have built on it, and 
you will find they have made fine work indeed!“ 

I make Emilius now read his Telemachus, {till 
purſuing our travels : we go in ſearch of the hap- 
py Salentum and the good Idomeneus, made wiſe 
by misfortune. In our way, we find many a 
Proteſilaus, and not one Philocles. But we ſhall 
leave the various incidents of our travels to the 
reader's imagination. As Emilius is no monarch, 
and I have no pretenſions to divinity, we do not 
reproach ourſelves that we cannot pretend torival 
Telemachus and Mentor in the good they do to 
mankind: nobody knows better than we how to 
maintain our characters and itation, and nobody 
is leſs anxious after thoſe which are ſuperior. 
We know that the ſame injunctions are laid on 
all mankind ; whoever is ſincerely in love with 
virtue, and does all the good in his power, hath 
diſcharged his duty. We know that the charac- 
ters of Mentor and Telemachus are fabulous. 

Emilius doth not travel like a gentleman that 
hath nothing todo; but does more good than if 
he were a prince. If we were kings, we could 
not be more benevolent than we are; and were 
we even benevolent kings, we, might be unde» 
ſignedly the cauſe of athouſand real evils for one 
apparent good. If we were kings and philoſo- 
phers the firſt good action we thould perform, 
both for ourſelves and others, would be to abdi- 

cate 
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cate our throne, and to become private men as 
we are. 


I have already given the reaſons why travel- 
ling is in general ſo uſeleſs. It is rendered, 
however, till more ſo, to young petſons, by 
the manner in which it is proſecuted. Gover- 
nours, uſually more defirous of amuſing than in- 
ſtructing their pupils, lead them about from 
City to city, from palace to palace, and from one 
aſſembly to another: or, if they are ſcholars or 
virtuoſi, they employ their diſciples in running 
about to viſit libraries, galleries, and cabinets, in 
collecting antiquities, and copying inſcriptions. 
In every place they come to, they trouble them- 
ſelves only about the manner of preceding ages, 
as different from the preſent as if they were thoſe 
of another. country; ſo that after having, at a 
great expenſe, made the tour of Europe, they 
return without having made any obſervations that 
are intereſting, or having learned any thing 
that may be uſeful, 

All capital cities bear a great reſemblance to 
each other, the people herding together, and 
forming a ſtrange confuſion of manners: ſuch 
are not the places, therefore, in which to ſtudy 
the characteriſticks of nations. Paris and Lon- 
don are, in my eye, but as one city; their inha- 
tants, indeed, differ a little in their prejudices, 
but the citizens of one have as many as thoſe of 
the other; and all their practicable maxims are 
the ſame, It is well known what kind of per- 
ſons are ever about a court; what kind of man- 

ners 
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ners the concourſe of people, and the inequalityof 
fortunes, muſt every where produce. You need 
but tell me of a city that contains two hundred 
thouſand ſouls, and I can form an exact idea how 
they live there. As for any thing I could gain 
the knowledge of farther, by being on the ſpot, 
It is not worth the pains of travelling for it. 


To ſtudy the genius and manners of a nation, 
we ſhould have reſource to the ſeveral provinces 
at a diſtance from the metropolis, where there is 
leſs buſtle, fewer ſtrangers, and where the inha- 
bitants do not ſhift about or experience ſuch 
frequent changes of fortune. Take a curſory 
view of the capital, as you paſs through it; but 
to make your obſervations on the nation, you 
muſt traverſe the different parts of the country. 
The Pariſians are not Frenchmen; theſe are to 
be met with in Touraine: the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral counties in England are more truely Eng- 
liſhmen than the citizens of London; and the 
Spaniards more characteriſtically brave and proud 
in Galicia than at Madrid. It is at a diſtance 
from the metropolis, that the inhabitants bear 

the diſtinguiſhing marks of the national cha- 
racter, and diſplay themſelves without mixture: 
it is there the good or ill effects of government 
are beſt ſeen; as at the end of the greateſt radius 
the admeaſurement of the angle is the moſt exact. 


The neceſlary influence of manners on govern- 
ment, is ſo well diſplayed in Monteſquieu's trea- 
tiſe on the Spirit of Laws, that we cannot do bet- 
ter than to recur to that work, for a juſt know- 

ledge 
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ledge of this ſubjet. There are, however, two 
rules, very ſimple and obvious; by which we 
may form a-judgement of the relative merit of go- 
vernment.in general, The one is population. 
In every country, where the number of people 
decreaſes, the ſtate is tending to ruin : on the 
contrary, where a nation grows populous, not- 
withſtanding it may be {till poor, it is incon- 
teſtibly the beſt governed. That is, however, 
on the ſuppoſition that this population is a natu- 
ral effect of government and manners; for if it 
be only the conſequence of the introduction of 
foreigners, or by other temporary and adventi- 
tious means, the remedy is only a proof of the 
diſeaſe. Thus, when Auguſtus made laws againſt 


celibacy,thoſe very laws plainly ſhowed the Ro- 
man empire to be already on its decline. It is 


neceflary that the good order of government 
ſhould induce the citizens to marry, and not that 
the law ſhould compel them: we muſt not take 
into confideration ſuch things as are effected by 
force and reſtraint ; for the laws that act againſt 
the conſtitution are impotent and vain 3 but ſuch 
as follow from the natural influence of manners 


and the ſyſtem of government. 


J he good Abbe de St. Pierre had this narrow 
method of reaſoning in politicks ; he was always 
for applying ſome temporary remedy to particular 
evils, inſtead of recurring at once to their com- 


mon ſource, to ſee if they could not be rooted 


up all together. The buſineſs is, not to treat 


ſeparately every particular eruption of a diſeaſed 
body, 
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body, but to correct the whole maſs of blood 
and humours, producing ſuch effects. We are 
told that premiums are offered in England for 
the encouragement of agriculture; I need no fur- 
ther information: this ſufficiently proves to me, 
it will not flouriſh long in that kingdom. 

The ſecond proof of the relative merit of a 
government is deduced alſd from population, 
but in a different manner; that is, from the di- 
ſtribution of the people, and not merely from 
their multiplicity. 

Two ſtates, equal in extent and number of 
inhabitants, may yet be unequal in force; the 
moſt powerful being always that in which the 
people are moſt equally diſperſed throughout its 
territory: thoſe which have the feweſt great ci- 
ries, and the greateſt number of towns and vil- 
lages, being ſtronger, though leſs ſplendid than 
the others. Great cities enervate and impoveriſh 
the ſtate; the riches they produce are merely 
apparent; they abound in money, but are poor 
in ſubſtance. It is ſaid that the city of Paris 
alone is worth to the king a whole province: it 
is my apinion, however, that it rather coſts him 
ſeveral, that Paris is ſupported by the provinces 
in more ſenſes than one, and that the revenues 
of the Jatter are ſunk in the metropolis, with- 
out returningeither to the king or the people. It is 
inconceivable, that in this age of political arith- 
metic, not one of our calculators would be able 
to ſee that France would be a more powerful na- 
tion if Paris was annihilated. The unequal di- 

ö 6 ſtribution 
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ſtribution of the people is, moreover, not only 
{imply diſadvantageous to the ſtate; it is even 
more ruinous thandepopulation itſelf, in that de- 
population produces nothing, or no poſitive good; 
whereas an unequal and deſtructive conſumption 
is productive of a negative quantity, or poſitive 
evil. When hear an Engliſhand a French man 
give themſelves airs about the grandeur of their 
reſpeQive capitals, diſputing which is the moſt 
populous, London or Paris? they appear to me 
tobe diſputing which of the two people have the 
honour to live under the worſt government. 

To know the real characteriſtick of a people, 
you muſt obſerve them, therefore, in the coun- 
try. You will learn nothing by ſeeing the ap- 
parent form of government, dreſſed up in the 
ſplendour of adminiſtration, and ſet forth in the 
jargon of miniſters, unleſs you ſtudy alſo the na- 
ture of it in the effects it produces on the people, 
and in every part of the adminiſtration. The 
difference between the form and ſubſtance being 
divided among all the branches of government, 
it is only by acquiring the knowledge of them 
all, that ſuch difference is to be aſcertained. 

In one country, it is from the governors and 
intendants of the provinces, that one may diſcern 
the temper of the miniſtry: in another, it is ne- 
ceſſary to be preſent at a borough election for 
members of parliament, to judge whether the 
people are really free; and, indeed, in every 
country, it is impoſſible that ſuch as are acquaint- 
ed only with its great cities can know any thing 
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of its government ; the ſpirit and effe of it be- 
ing ever different in the metropolis and in the 
provinces. Now, it is the provinces that con- 
ſtitute a country, and it is the country people 
who conſtitute the nation. 

By thus ſtudying the characters and genius of 
different people, living in the provinces diſtant 
from the metropolis, in their primitive fimpli- 
city, we deduce a general obſervation, very 
favourable to my notions, and conſolatory to the 
human mind: that is, that all nations, when 
thus obſerved, appear much better than other- 
wiſe; the nearer they approach to the ſimplicity 
of nature, the more goodneſs 1s obſervable in 
their character. It is only, by herding together 
in great cities, and by diverſifying themſelves by 
dint of cultivation, that they grow depraved, 
and change into pernicious and agreeable vices 
thoſe failings, which were rather diſguſting than 
deſtructive. 

From this obſervation there appears a new 
advantage in the method of travelling I propoſe; 
viz, that young people, making a ſhort ſtay in 
great cities, where horrible corruption prevails, 
are leſs expoſed to the corruption of vice; and 
that they are likely to preſerve, among men of 
ſimpler manners, and in ſocieties leſs numerous, 
a clearer judgement, a more juſt taſte, and more 
virtuous manners. But, as to Emilius, he is in 
no danger of ſuffering by ſuch contagion, being 
in every reſpect provided againſt it. Among the 
ſeveral precautions I have taken on this * 

bu 
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build much on the tender attachment which is. 
footed in his heart. 8 
We are in general ſtrangers to the effect of 
true love on the inclinations of young people. 
It is, however, neceſſary that a young man 
ſhould be a lover, or he will be a debauchee. 
We are eaſily impoſed on by appearances. Vou 
may bring inſtances of a thouſand young people, 
vyho are ſaid to live very chaſte, without any par- 
ticular paſſion: but ſhow me a man poſſeſſed of 


all his natural faculties, and ſuſceptible of 


paſſion, who can truely aſſert that he hath paſſed 
his youth in ſuch a manner. Ihe world, in gene- 
ral, aim at nothing more than the appearance of 
virtue: for my part, I am in ſearch of the reality; 
and am very much miſtaken if there be any other 
means of arriving at it than thoſe I have taken. 
The ſcheme of engaging the affections of 
Emilius, before he ſets out on his travels, is not 
of my own contrivance. The following inci- 
dent ſuggeſted it: | 
Being at Venice, on a viſit to the governour 
of a young Engliſh nobleman, as we were ſitting 
by the fire, it being winter time, the preceptor 
received ſome letters by the poſt; he read them, 
and in particular. repeated one of them aloud to 
his pupil. As it was in Engliſh, I underſtood 


nothing of it; but, while it was reading, per- 


ceived the young gentleman tear away his ruffles, 
and throw them by ftealth into the fire. Surpriſed 
at the oddity of the action, I looked at him 
attentively, and conceived I ſaw the marks of 

| ſtrong 


* 
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ſtrong emotion in his countenance; but the ex- 
terior ſigns of the paſſions, although nearly alike 
in all perſons, have ſome national difference that 
makes it eaſy for us to be deceived, Different 
people expreſs themſelves differently by the 
countenance as well as by their lips. I waited 
till the governour had done reading, and then 
ſowing him the naked wriſts of his pupil, who 
ſtrove to hide them, however, as well as he 
could, I faid to him, “Pray, may one know the 
meaning of all this?” 

The preceptor, ſeeing what had paſſed, 
laughed heartily, and embracing his pupil with 
an air of ſatisfaction, obtained his conſent to 
explain what I deſired, 

« The fine pair of worked ruffles (ſaid he) 
which my Lord John hath been throwing into 
the fire, where lately preſented to him by a lady 
of this. city, Now, you are to know that his 
lordſhip is engaged to a young lady in England, 
for whom he hath an ardent paſſion, and who is 
every way worthy of it. This letter is from 
the mother of the young lady: I will read to you 
that part of it which occaſioned the little extra- 
Vagance you have been witneſs to. 

« LUCY is conſtantly employed on the 
„ ruffles deſigned for Lord John. Miſs Betty 
„Oldham was here yeſterday to ſpend the after- 
« noon, and inſiſted on working a flower in 
“them. Underſtanding that Lucy got up 


earlier to-day than uſual, I had a mind to- 


* know how ſhe had employed herſe!f, and 
Vor. IV. H found 
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« found ſhe had been picking out all that Miſs 
«© Oldham had done, being reſolved that there 
« ſhould not be a ſtitch of any body's work but 
& her own, in her intended preſent,” 

Lord John going ſoon after out of the room, 
to look for another pair of ruffles, I ſaid to his 
governour, Lou have a pupil of a moſt excel- 
lent diſpoſition ; but, tell me, ſincerely, is not that 
letter from the mother of Miſs Lucy, a con- 
trivance of your's, to ſet him againſt the Vene- 
tian lady who gave him the ruffles he hath 
burnt?” “ No (ſaid he) the letter is genuine: I 
have not made uſe of ſo much art; I have em- 
ployed only ſimplicity and zeal for his welfare, 
and Providence hath bleſſed my endeavours, 

This incident hath not eſcaped my memory, 
being well calculated for the production of 
ſomething in ſuch. a brain as mine. 

But it is time to draw near a concluſion. Let 
us bring back Lord John to Miſs Lucy ; that is, 
Emilius to his Sophia. 

My Emilius returns with a heart no leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible and tender than before his departure, 
and with an underſtanding much more enlight- 
enced: he returns to his own country, with the 
advantage of having acquired the knowledge of 
governments from their defects, and of people 
from their virtues. I have even taken care that 
he ſhould form an intimacy, after the hoſpitable 
manner of the ancients, with ſome perſon of 
merit in every country through which he hath 


paſſed, and ſhall not be diſpleaſed at his culti- 
vating 
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vating it by an epiſtolary correſpondence, For, 
befides that it may be uſeful to have a friendly 
acquaintance in foreign countries, ſuch a cor- 
reſpondence is an excellent remedy againſt na- 
tional prepoſſeſſions. Nothing is more ſalutary 
to this end, than a diſintereſted intercourſe with 
ſenſible foreigners whom we eſteem; for theſe, 
not having the ſame prejudices as ourſelves, 
afford us an opportunity of deducing from oppo- 
ſite prepoſſeſſions a ſecurity againſt both. It is a 
very different thing to converſe with foreigners 
in our own country, to what it is when they have 
leſt it. In the firſt caſe, they have always ſome 
reſpe& to the country in which they reſide, 
which makes them diſguiſe their real ſentiments, 
or give them the moſt favourable turn: whereas, 
a ter their return home, they do not ſtand upon 
ſuch ceremony, and are more impartial. I ſhould 
always chooſe that a foreigner, whoſe opinion [ 
aſked, ſhould have ſeen my country; but L 
ſhould never aſk him his thoughts about it till he 
returned back to his own. 


————— 


AFTER having employedalmoſt twoyears in 
viſiting the principal parts of Europe; having 
learned two or three of the moſt uſeful languages 
and ſeen every thing really curious in natural 
hiſtory, government, and thearts, Emilius grows 
quite impatient, and reminds me that our time is 
near expired. Well, my friend (ſaid I) you 
doubtleſs remember the principal cauſe of our 

H 2 travels; 
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travels: you have. ſeen the world, and, I ſup- 
poſe, made your. obſervations on it. Pray, what 
is the reſult of them? On what have you deter- 
mined??? Either I am much-miſtaken in the me- 


. thods I have uſed, or he will anſwer me nearly 
in the following terms: 


« On what have I determined To remain 


ſuch as you have made me, and to lay myſelf 


willingly under no other reſtraint than that which 


the laws of nature and of natural ſociety impoſe. 


The more I examine into political inſtitutions, 


the more I ſee that, by endeavouring to render 
themſelves independent, mankind become ſlaves; 


and that they even waſte their liberty in vain 


efforts to maintain it. 


«« Toprevent their being obliged to ſubmit to 
the neceſſity of things, they form a thouſand dif- 
ferent attachments, which lay them under a {til 


greater reſtraint; ſo that they can hardly move, 


without finding themſelves dependent on every 
thing around them. It appears to me, that, 
in order to render themſelves free, it is ſuffi- 
cient for men to perſevere in their reſolutions 
to be ſo, It is you, my dear preceptor, who 
have made me free, by teaching me always 
to yield to neceſſity, Let it come when it will, 
I ſhall ſubmit to it without reluctance; and as I 
never deſire to oppoſe it, ſo ſhall I form no con- 
nexions to elude it. I have been looking out, 


during our travels, for ſome corner of the world, 


in which I might be abſolutely my own maſter; 
but in what part of the world are not men depen- 
dent 
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dent on their paſſions? On a full examination L 
have found that even my wiſhes, in this reſpect, 
were contradictory to themſelves ; for, though I 
ſhould be dependent on nothing elfe, I ſhould be 
attached to the ſpot on which I had fixed my re- 
ſidence, like the dryads to their reſpective trees: 
I have found that liberty and dominion are incom- 
patible, and that I cannot even be maſter of a 
cottage, without ceaſing to be maſter of myſelf. 

Hoc erat in votis modus agri non ita magnus. 

I remember, that my eſtate and poſſeſſions 
were the cauſe of our making theſe reſearches z 
you gave me ſufficient reaſons to prove, that I 
could not preſerve both my wealth and liberty ; 
but when you wiſhed me to be at once at liberty, 
and free from wants, you required two things tos 
tally incompatible; for I cannot entirely ſhake off 
my dependence on mankind, unleſs by recurring 
again to a ſtate of nature, What ſhall I do, then, 
with the fortune my parents bequeathed me ? 
I will begin, by making no dependence on it; 
by throwing off all thoſe attachments which bind 
me to it: if it then be taken from me, it will not 
drag me after it ; and if it be left me, it is well; 
I ſhall have it in poſſeſſion. I ſhall never give my- 
ſelf the trouble to preſerve it, but remain indiffe- 
rent concerning it. Rich or poor, I will be free; 
and that not only in this or that particular coun- 
try, but in every part of the world. I have bro- 
ken through all the reſtraint of prejudice, and ac- 
knowledge no other ties than thoſe of neceſſity. 


I have learned to ſubmit to theſe, from my birth, 
H 3 and 
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and ſhall continue to do ſo, as long as I live. 
Being a man, why ſhould I not freely wear ſuch 


chains, when, if I were a ſlave, I muſt ſtill wear 
them, and thoſe of my bondage too? 


„Of what conſequence to me is my ſitua- 
tion and rank in life? What ſignifies where Ilive? 
W herever there are men, I ſhall be among my 
brethren; and where there are none, 1 ſhall be 
always at home. So long as I can preſerve my- 
ſelf rich and independent, as I have the means of 
life in my power, 1 will enjoy them, But when 
I find my riches tend to enſlave me, I ſhall give 
them up without regret. I have hands to work, 
and my labour ſhall maintain me. When theſe 
fail, 1 will live on the humanity of the world, 
if it will ſupport my neceſſities; if not, 1 will die. 
Nay, I muſt die, whether I am thus abandoned 
or not; for death is not a curſe entailed upon po- 
verty; it is one of the unalterable laws of nature. 
Whenever death comes, therefore, he will find 
me ready; he will not find me making prepara- 
tions to live; nor ſhall he prevent my enjoying 
every ſingle moment of my life. 


„Such, my dear governor, is my reſolution, 
Were I free from paſſions; I would be, even in 
| my preſent ſituation, as independent as Omnipo- 
tence itſelf; for, deſiring to be nothing more than 
I am, I ſhould never repine at my deſtiny. At 
Jeaſt I know of but one attachment that is bind- 
ing on my heart; and this I ſhall always glory 
in. Give me then my Sophia, and you will 
make me as free as I can deſire.“ 


« am 
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« I am glad, my dear Emilius (anſwered I) 
to hear this manly diſcourſe from you, and to 
find ſuch noble ſentiments cheriſhed in your 
heart, Your diſintereſtedneſs, though a little ex- 
travagant, doth not diſpleaſe me when I conſider 
your age. It will be corrected when you come 
to have children, and then I doubt not to ſee you 
ſuch as a prudent father and a good man ought to 
be. TI even knew, before we ſet out on our tra- 
vels, what would be the effect of them. I fore- 
ſaw that your obſervations on the ſocial inſtitu- 
tions of lite, would be far from inducing you to 
place that confidence in them, which they by 
no means deſerve. Tt is in vain that mankind 
aſpire after liberty, while under the government 
of laws. Laws! do I ſay? May I not aſk where 
the true ſpirit of laws is to be found, and where 
they are reſpected? Do we not every where ſee 
private intereſt and paſſions prevail under that ſa- 
cred name? The fixed and eternal laws of nature 
and order, however, ſtill exiſt. Theſe are the 
ſtatutes of the wiſe; theſe are written in the 
heart by reaſon and conſcience; it is to theſe we 
ſhould be ſubſervient, in order to be truly free: 
the vicious man only being a ſlave, as he is always 
vicious in ſpite of his better reaſon, and in con- 
demnation of himſelf. Liberty does not exiſt in 
any certain form of government, but in the heart 
of man. The wicked bear the chains of their 
bondage every where about them; and it is poſ- 
ſible for one man to be a ſlave at Geneva, and 
for another to be free even in Paris. 


- — — * 
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If I ſhould ſpeak to you of the duties of a 
citizen, you would aſk me, perhaps, where is 
your country, and might think you had puzzled 
me. In this, however, my dear Emilius, you 
are miſtaken; for though a man may renounce his 
native country, he muſt bear ſome relation to 
that in which he reſides, and owe ſome obliga- 
tions to that form of government, and thoſe phan- 
toms of laws under which he lives with ſecurity, 
It is nothing to him, whether the ſocial contract 
be obſerved or not, in the model of ſuch govern- 
ment, if his particular perſon and property are but 
protected, if the publick oppreſſion be a ſufficient 
check on the violence of individuals, if the evil he 
ſees committed influences him to the love of good, 
and if the laws themſelves do but ſerve to make 
us deteſt the injuſtice of them. O, my Emilius, 
you will find no man who is not in ſome degree 
under obligations to the community. Whatever 
be his condition, he owes to it the moſt reſpect- 
able efforts of humanity, via. juſtice, and the 
love of virtue. Born and bred in the midſt of a 
foreſt, he might have lived, indeed, more happy 
and free; but, being a ſtranger to motiyes of 
felf-denial, he would have indulged his appetite, 
without merit, and have lived and died without 
virtue. In his ſocial ſtate he is capable of being 

virtuous, even in ſpite of his pathons : the mere 
appearance of order leads him to ſtudy and to ad- 
mire it. The publick good, which is fo often 
made a pretence of by others, is to him a real mo- 
tive, He learns to check, to overcome, himſelf; 

and 
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and to ſacrifice his private intereſt to that of the 
publick. It is not true, that we reap no profit by 
the laws; on the contrary, they encourage us to 
be juſt, even among the wicked. It is not true 
that they have not made him free; they have 
taught him to have the command over himſelf. 


cc Say not, therefore, What is it to me where 
I live? It is of conſequence that you ſhould 
live in that place, where you may diſcharge every 
duty that is incumbent on you; and one of 
theſe duties is an attachment to the place of your 
birth. Your countrymen afforded you protec- 
tion in your infancy; in return you ought to re- 
ſpe& them, now you are grown up. You ought 
to reſide in the midſt of them, or, at leaſt, ſo 
near, as to be as uſeful to them as poſſible; and 
within their reach, if at any time they ſhould 
ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance. Again, in ſome 
caſes, a man may be more uſeful to his fellow- 
countrymen by reſiding abroad than at 
heme. In ſuch circumſtances he ſhould attend 
only to the dictates of patriotiſm, and ſupport 
his exile with chearfulneſs; ſuch exile is then 
his duty. But you, my good Emilius, on whom 
no ſuch rigorous obligations are impoſed, go 
you, and live happy in the midſt of your compa- 
ttiots; cultivate their friendſhip, be their bene- 
factor and guide; your example will inſtru them 
better than books, and the good they ſee you 
perform, will affect them more than whole vo- 


lumes of morality. 
H 5 66 [ 
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« do not adviſe you, however, to take up yous 
reſidence in a populous city; on the contrary, 
one of the firſt examples which the virtuous 
ought to ſet the reſt of mankind, is to prefer a 
country life. This patriarchal ſtate is the moſt 
natural, the moſt peaceful, and the moſt agree- 
able of all others to an undepraved mind. Hap- 
py, my friend, is that country, where peace is 
to be found, without burying ourſelves in a de- 
ſert. But where ſhall we find ſuch a country? 
A benevoſent mind can ill gratify its diſpoſition 
in the midſt of large cities, where it finds hardly 
any other objects of compaſſion than knaves and 
cheats. The reception which is there given to 
thoſe numerous adventurers, who come thither 
to ſeek their fortunes, depopulates the provinces 
whereas the provinces ought, on the contrary, 
to be peopled at the expence of the towns. 
Thoſe who retire, therefore, from great cities, 
are even uſeful in the circumſtance of their re- 
treat; becauſe all the vices of ſociety ariſe from 
its being too numerous. They are further uſe- 
ful alſo, when they carry back into the country 
the ſame turn for their former ſtate, the ſame 
taſte for a country life. With what pleaſure 
do I anticipate the ſcenes of benevolence that 
will ſurround the ſimple retreat of Emilius and 
Sophia! with what joy will they inſpire the in- 
digent peaſants, ſpreading chearfulneſs and plen- 
ty around! I ſee the people already increaſe, 
their fields bear more plenteous harveſts, and 
their meadows are covered with new verdure, 

The 
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The multitude of hands, and the plenty with 
which they are provided, convert their labour 
into amuſement ; while amidſt their rejoicings 
they ſend forth the loudeſt acclamations in praiſe 
of the amiable pair, to whom they are indebted 
for the cauſe of their happineſs. The golden 
age is uſually treated as a chimera, and will 
always continue ſuch to thoſe whoſe taſte is 
vitiated, and whoſe hearts are corrupt. It is not 
even true that men regret its loſs, their pre- 
tended regret being always vain and infincere. 
What method then can be taken to renew it ? 
One only, and that I deſpair of; mankind 
muſt love and wiſh for it. Something in- 
deed appears like it, round the preſent habita- 
tion of Sophia; you will only have the honour 
of completing what her worthy parents have 
begun. But let not ſo happy a life give you 
a diſguſt to the leſs pleaſing duties of ſociety, 
when they are impoſed on you: remember 
that the Romans left the plough to aſſume 
the conſulſhip. When the prince or ſtate call 
you forth to the ſervice of your country, leave 
every thing elſe behind, to fill the poſt that is 
aſſigned you, and diſcharge the honourable func- 
tions of a good citizen. If ſuch a poſt ſhould 
prove too burthenſome, you have a ſure and 
honourable method of getting rid of it; this is 
to diſcharge your office with too much inte- 
grity for it to be left long in your hands» 
You have little reaſon, however, to apprehend 


any ſuch embarraſſment; there are ſo many 
H 6 buſy 
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buſy people in the world, ready to accept of ſuch 
employments, that the ſtate will ſtand in little 
need of you.“ 

What an affecting deſcription might I not give 
of the return of Emilius to his Sophia, and the 
happy completion of their loves, or rather the 
beginning of that conjugal affection which is 
hereafter to unite them? an affection founded 
on eſteem, and as durable as life; on virtues 
which are not tranſitory like beauty, and on 
that conformity of diſpoſition and character, 
which will prolong the charms of union to old 
age. Such a deſcription, however, would pro- 
bably be more entertaining than uſeful, and hi- 
therto I have not indulged myſelf in expa- 
tiating on matters of mere amuſement. Shall I 
break through this rule ſo near the end of my 
work? Not ſo: I perceive, beſides, that I be- 
gin to grow weary of my taſk. Incapacitated 
tor an undertaking of ſo conſiderable an ex- 
tent, I ſhould even now throw up that which 
I have been ſo long engaged in, if it were not 
near a concluſion. Not to leave it imperfect, 
therefore, I ſhall haſten to cloſe it. 


In a word, then: I behold, at length, my 
Emilius happy in the poſſeſſion of his Sophia; 
and begin myſelf to reap the fruit of my labours. 
This amiable couple are united by indiſſoluble 
ties; their lips pronounce the terms of the ſacred 
engagement, and their hearts confirm their truth. 
In returning from the church, they hardly know 
where they are, what they ſee, or what 1s doing 

around 
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around them. They hardly underſtand any thing 
that is ſaid to them, but make confuſed replies, 
and appear to be wrapped in the moſt delightful 
delirium, Such is human weakneſs | we are unable 
even to ſupport the weight of our own happineſs, 


There are very few perſons who know how 
to behave properly to a new- married couple. The 
formal ſolemnity of ſome, and the pleaſant rail- 
lery of others are equally unſeaſonable. I had 
much rather leave their young hearts to unfold 
themſelves, and give them up to that pleaſing 
agitation of mind, which is natural on ſuch an 
occaſion, than ſo cruelly to diſtreſs them by the 
gloom of a falſe decorum, or to embarrafs them 
by impertinent pleaſantries; which, however 
agreeable they might prove at any other time, 
are ſure to be diſpleaſing on their wedding- day. 
I, who am deſirous they ſhould be happy every 
hour of their lives, can I think of intercupting 
them in the enjoyment of ſuch precious mo- 
ments as theſe? No! I would have them expe«- 
rience all that felicity fo intereſting a fituation is 
capable of beſtowing. To this end, I take an 
opportunity of detaching them from the com- 
pany of indiſereet people, and taking a walk 
with them apart, induce them to recollect them- 
ſelves, by talking of their own affairs. It is not 
to their cars only I addreſs myſelf, but to; their 
hearts; for I am not ignorant of the anly ſubject 
they can attend to at this criſis. 


« My dear children (ſaid I, taking each by 


the hand) it is now three years ſince I firſt be- 
4. | held 
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held that kindling paſſion, whoſe flame hath con- 
tinued to burn with the utmoſt purity, and which 
conſtitutes your preſent happineſs. I ſee it now 
blaze with the utmoſt ardour of affection; it is 
arrived to that height which it cannot exceed, 
but muſt ever after be on the decline.” —Imagine, 
reader, the extaſy, the tranſport, the vows of 
Emilius; the diſdainful air of Sophia, diſengaging 
her hand from mine, and the tender proteſtations 
which their eyes reciprocally made each other, 
to love till death! I took no notice, however, 
but proceeded, 

<< have often thought, that if two perſons 
could prolong the happineſs of love after mar- 
riage, ſuch a ſtate would reſemble a heaven upon 
earth. This, however, hath been never yet ef- 
fected: but if the thing be not abſolutely im- 
poſſible, you are both worthy to-ſet an exam- 
ple which you have not taken from others, 
and which few will be able to copy from you. 
Shall I tell you, my children, what method 1 
think you might take to accompliſh this end, 
and that alone by which I think it poſſible to 
be done ? 
They looked at each other; and, ſmiling at 
my ſimplicity, Emilius politely thanked me for 
my recipe, but told me he believed Sophia had 
a much better; and that as for his part he need- 
ed no other. Sophia aſſented, and ſeemed equal- 
ly confident. I imagined, however, that I faw, 
beneath the air of raillery ſhe affected, ſome 
tokens of curioſity. I looked at Emilius, but 


he was ſo taken up in contemplating the charms 
of 
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of his amiable bride, that he gave little heed 


to my diſcourſe. I ſmiled in my turn, and 
thought to myſelf, I ſhould ſoon render him 
more attentive, 

The almoſt imperceptible difference between 
their ſecret emotions on this occaſion clearly 
diſplayed the diſtinct characters of the two ſexes, 
and that in a manner directly contrary to com- 
mon opinion: viz. that, generally ſpeaking, 
the men are leſs conſtant than women, and are 
ſooner diſguſted in a ſucceſsful amour. The 
woman foreſees the inconſtancy of man, and 
is fearful of it: and this alſo renders her more 
jealous. When his paſſion begins to cool, 
ſhe finds herſelf under the neceſſity of taking 
the ſame pains to keep him conſtant as he 
before took to engage her affections : hence ſhe 
weeps, and is as humble in her turn, but very 
rarely with the ſame ſucceſs. Love and aſſiduity 
may win a heart, but it ſeldom or ever regains 
one. I return, however, to my recipe to prevent 
indifference in love, after marriage. 

It is very eaſy and ſimple (ſaid I:) only con- 
tinue to be lovers when you are huſband and 
wife.“ We ſhall find great difficulty in that 
truely ! returned Emilius, with a ſmile. 

„More difficult, at leaſt, on your part (ſaid 
I) than perhaps you imagine; but give me leave 
to explain myſelf a little. 

The knot which is drawn too tight i is ever 
in danger of breaking. This is preciſely the thing 
that happens in matrimony, when we Jay a 
greater ſtreſs on its engagements than they will 

I bear, 
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bear. That fidelity, which is hereby impoſed 
on both parties, is certainly the moſt ſacred of 
obligations; but the power which it gives to 
each party over the other is too great. Love 
and reſtraint never go well together, nor ſhould 
its pleaſures be ſubject to command. Nay, bluſh 
not, Sophia, nor think of running away from 
me; God forbid that I ſhould ſay any thing to 
offend your modeſty : but what I am going to 
fay concerns the future happineſs of your life. 
When ſuch an object is at ſtake you may be 
permitted to attend to ſuch diſcourſe between a 
bride and her father, as might be improper on 
any other occaſion. 

„It is not ſo much the poſſeflion as the ſub- 
jection in marriage, which gives riſe to diſguſt, 
men frequently preſerving a more durable affec- 
tion for a kept miſtreſs than for a wife. 

Ho can we reconcile the tenderneſs of love, 
with the notion of duty, or the exquiſite grati- 
fications of that deligNftful paſſion with the ideas 
of right and obligation? It is natural defire only 
that conſtitutes right in love; nature knows no 
other obligation. The laws may reſtrain this 
right, but they cannot annihulate it. 

«© No, my dear children, in marriage your hearts 
only are united, your perſons are not enſlaved, 
You owe fidelity to each other, but not ſervi- 
lity. Your mutual attachment is indeed exclu- 
ſive, with regard to every other perſon in the 
world; but your command over each other de- 
pends on your reciprocal concurrence. 1 

66 
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* If then, Emilius, you would continue to be 
really Sophia's lover, permit her to be always 
her own miſtreſs as well as your's; be happy, but 
reſpectful. Owe every thing to love, without 
exacting any thing of duty, nor charge even the 
ſlighteſt favours to the ſcore of obligation. I 
know that modeſty avoids formal conceſſions, 
and expects ſollicitation and gentle compulſion ; 
but can a lover of the leaſt delicacy, be miſtaken 
in interpreting the language of the eyes? Can he 
be ignorant when the heart conſents to what the 
lips but faintly deny? Each, therefore, ſhould 
be at perfect liberty to diſpenſe their careſſes, or 
meet thoſe of the other, at pleaſure. Forget not 
that, even in marriage, it is mutual defire only 
that gives ſanction to delight. Fear not, how- 
ever, that this injunction ſhould keep you at a 
diſtance or eſtrange you from each other; on 
the contrary, it will make you both more intent 
to pleaſe, and will prevent ſatiety. While faith- 
ful to each other, both love and nature will ſuf- 
ficiently unite you.“ 

At theſe and ſome other ſimilar expreſſions, 
Emilius began to grow angry; while the bluſh- 
ing Sophia held her fan before her face, and was 
ſilent. Without pitying them, however, | pro- 
ceeded; I upbraided Emilius with his want of 
delicacy, and undertook to anſwer for Sophia, 
that ſhe would afſlent to what I had declared. 
The impatient young bridegroom watched, in 
the mean time, the looks of his lovely bride; 
reading in her eyes that innate ſenſibility which 
aſſured him, he would run no riſk by confiding 
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in her generoſity. Throwing himſelf at her feet, 
he then kiſſed her hand in the utmoſt tranſport, 
proteſting that he renounced every prerogative 
over her. Be thou (ſaid he) my dear Sophia, 
the arbiter of my pleaſures, as thou art of my life 
and fortune. Should thy cruelty coſt me ever ſo 
dear, I would yet reſign myſelf ſolely to thy will 
and pleaſure, I will be indebted for nothing to 
thy complacency, but for every thing to thy 
heart.” 

Come, come ( ſaid I) aſſure yourſelf, my 
dear Emilius, that Sophia has too much genero- 
lity herſelf to let you ſuffer by your's.” 


Juſt before I took my leave of them in the 
evening, I reminded them, in a very grave and 
ſerious manner, that, though married, they were 
ſtill free, and that neither ſhould pay a falſe de- 
ference to the other: after which I took Emi- 
lius by the arm, and aſked him if he would go 
along with me? © Come (ſaid I) Sophia will 
permit you,” At this he turned from me in a 
rage. Nay (ſaid I) are not you willing, So- 
phia ? ſhall I not take him with me?”'—**Ay, 
do,” ſaid the bluſhing little deceiver; uttering a 
falſehood, infinitely more amiable than the truth. 

The next day—But pictures of true felicity 
no longer give pleaſure to mankind; a corrup- 
tion of manners hath no leſs depraved their 
taſte than their hearts, They can no longer ſee 
what is amiable, or feel what is truely affecting. 
How imperfect are the pictures of thoſe, who, 
in deſcribing the pleaſures of love, can only paint 
the happy pair diſſolving in mutual tranſports of 
delight, 
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delight. Theſe are only the groſſer touches of 


their ſublime felicity; the moſt delicate, the moſt 
exquiſite ſtrokes are wanting. Who hath not, 
at ſome time or other, beheld an happy young 
couple, come forth from the nuptial bed, with 
all that languiſhing tenderneſs in their looks, 
which is ever conſequent on the chaſte delirium 
of ſuch genuine delight; a tenderneſs, which is 
the amiable ſccurity of their innocence, and the 
pledge of their future felicity ? 

Such a ſight is the moſt affectingly delightful 
that can poflibly offer itſelf to our regard. Such 
is the true picture of real pleaſure! But the having 
ſeen it, is not enough; the hearts of mankind 
are no longer formed for love; they are no 
longer capable of ſympathiſing with thoſe whom 
it makes happy. The amiable Sophia paſled the 
day in the peaccful arms of her mother ; a moſt 
agreeable place of repoſe, after having ſpent the 
night in the fond arms of her huſband. 

On the following day, I perceived ſome change 
in the ſcene, Emilius affected to appear a little 
diſcontented; I remarked, through this affecta- 
tion, however, ſuch tender follicitude, and ſo much 
ſubmiſſion, that I gueſſed nothing of conſequence 
was the matter. As to Sophia, ſhe was more 
chearful than ſhe had been the day before; an air 
of pleaſing ſatisfaction appearing in her looks. 
Her behaviour to Emilius was charming; and 
even mixed with ſome agreeable provocations 
that only irritated his impatience, 


Theſe incidents, indeed, were not very per- 
ecptible to every one, but they did not eſcape me. 
I began 
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I began to be ſomewhat uneaſy, therefore, and' 
queſtioned Emilius apart; of whom I learned, 
that, to his great regret, and in ſpite of his 
moſt preſſing remonſtrances, he was obliged to 
Neep in a ſeparate bed the preceding night. The 
little imperious fair was in haſte to claim her 
privileges. I choſe to clear up this matter 
in the preſence of both; when Emilius com-- 
plained moſt heavily, while Sophia only treated 
him with raillery. At length, however, ſeeing 
him juſt ready to grow angry in good earneſt, 
ſhe caſt a look on him, full of love and ſweet- 
neſs; at the ſame time taking hold-of my hand, 
and exclaiming in the moſt pathetick tone and 
manner. O/ the ungrateful creature! Emilius 
was ſo dull as not to comprehend the meaning 
of this exclamation, For my part, I underſtood 
it in its full extent; I ſent Emilius away, there- 
fore, and took Sophia to taſk alone, 

] ſee (ſaid I) my dear Sophia, the reaſon 
of this caprice, It is impoſſible for any one to 
have more delicacy, or to diſplay it more unſea- 
ſonably. But be aſſured your motives are vain 
and groundleſs; Emilius has not laviſhed the 
ſtrength of his youth on others, bur has pre- 
ſerved its firſt-fruits for the lawful object of his 
affections; you need not ſpare him, Sophia, or 
be under any apprehenſion on account of his 
conſtitution, _ | 

I muſt explain to you, my dear child, my 
deſign in the converſation, which I held with 
you three days ago. You ſeem to have drawn 
no other leſſon from it than that of managing 

your 
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your pleaſures, in order to render them durable. 
I had a worthier end in view. Emilius, in 
becoming your huſband, is become your maſter; 

and claims your obedience. Such is the order of 
nature. When a man is married, however, to 
ſuch a wife as Sophia, it is proper he ſhould be 
directed by her: this is alſo agreeable to the order 

of nature: it is, therefore, to give you as much 

authority over his heart as his ſex gives him over 

your perſon, that I have made you the arbiter of 
his pleaſures. It may coſt you, perhaps, ſome 

diſagreeable ſelf-denial; but you will be certain 
of maintaining your empire over him, if you can 
preſerve it over yourſelf—what I have already 

* obſerved, alſo, ſhows me, that this difficult 
attempt does not ſurpaſs your courage. 

Would you have your huſband conſtantly at 
your feet? keep him at ſome diſtance from your 
perſon, You will long maintain the authority in 
love, if you know but how to render your favours 
rare and valuable: But, let modeſty and not 
caprice influence your ſeverity; let him ſee 
you are reſerved, but not fantaſtical ; and above 
all things, take care, that, in the management of 
his love, you give him no reaſon to doubt of 
your's. Take care that he may have reaſon to 
love you for your complacence; and to reſpect 
you for your ſeverity; that he may honour the 
chaſtity of his wife, without having cauſe to- 
complain of her indifference. 

It is thus, my dear Sophia, that you may 
induce him to truſt with confidence on your love, 
to hearken to your advice, to conſult you in all 

his 
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his affairs, and to reſolve on nothing without 
your concurrence, It is thus that you may 
awaken in him the ſuggeſtions of prudence; when 
he goes aſtray, recall him by gentle perſuaſion, 
and render yourſelf at once amiable and uſeful. 
It is thus you may employ even the arts of 
coquetry in the ſervice of virtue, and thoſe of 
love in that of reaſon. 


& And yet you muſt not imagine, that even 
ſuch management will always ſuffice, What- 
ever precaution be taken, enjoyment will, by 
degrees, take eff the edge of paſſion, But when 
love hath laſted as long as poſſible, a pleaſing 
habitude ſupplies its place, and the attachment of 
a mutual confidence ſucceeds to the tranſports 
of paſſion. Children often form a more agreeable 
and permanent connection between married peo- 
ple than even love itſelf. When you ceaſe to be 
the miſtreſs of Emilius, you will contin1e to be 
his wife and friend, you will be the mother of 
his children, Inſtead of keeping him, then, at 
his former diſtance, proceed to confirm the moſt 
eſtabliſhed intimacy between you; uſe no longer 
ſeparate beds, nor ſtand on reſerve. On the con- 
trary, endeavour to unite yourſelf ſo cloſely to 
his perſon, that he may not be able to live with- 
out you; let the ſame charms, which you have 
diffuſed thoughout the domeſtick ceconomy of 
your father's houſe, prevail alſo throughout your 
own. Every man who takes delight in home, 
muſt of courſe have a regard for his wife: Re- 
member alſo, that if your huſband be happy in 
his family, you muſt be an happy woman, | 

| « At 
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«© At preſent, I would not have you be too 
ſevere on your lover; he deſerves more complai- 
ſance; he may alſo be offended at your appre- 
henſions for him; be not ſo careful of his health 
at the expence of his happineſs and your own. 
You ſhould not refuſe merely for the ſake of 
refuſing, but only to enhance the merit of your 
favours,” 

Then, leading her to Emilius, I told him, in 
her preſence, that he ought to ſupport, without 
murmuring, the ſeverity ſhe had impoſed, <** You 
have only (ſaid J) to endeavour by your beha- 
viour, to ſhorten it. Sacrifice, in particular, to 
the graces and think not to render yourſelf ami- 
able by appearing gloomy and diſcontented.“ It 
was by no means difficult to reconcile them; the 
treaty of peace being ſoon completed, ſigned, 
and ſealed with a kiſs. After this, addreſſing 
myſelf to my pupil, My dear Emilius (ſaid I) 
the taſk I undertook in your education being 
completed I now reſign my authority over you 
into the hands of another: as you will always 
find the advantage of a friend and adviſer, the 
gentle Sophia will be your beſt preceptor.“ 

The firſt tranſports of our young lovers ſubſid- 
ing, they were left at liberty to the peaceful en- 
joyment of their new fituation, Happy lovers ! 
amiable pair! To do ſufficient honour to their 
virtues, or to deſcribe their felicity, were to write | 
the hiſtory of their lives. How often, in con- 
templating the happy effects of my labours, have 
I been ſeiſed with ſenſations of inexpreſſible de- 
light! * often ** I joined their hands in 

mine 
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mine; and poured forth my grateful tranſport, to 
ſee them thus united! How often have I kiſſed 
thoſe united hands and bathed them with tears 
of joy; while equally effected in their turn, this 
virtuous couple mixed their tears with mine. 
Their reſpectable parents, alſo, ſhare their joys; 
and grow young again in their children, exclaim- 
ing againſt their former wealth, that prevented 
their taſting equal delights, at the ſame age. In 
a word, if there be a ſituation in life truely happy, 
is to be found in the aſylum we now inhabit, 
At the end of ſome months, Emilius entered 
my apartment, one morning, and, embracing me, 
bid me wiſh him joy, on the happy occaſion of 
becoming a father. O, my friend (ſaid he) 
what new obligations ſhall we now be ſoon laid 
under! How greatly ſhall we ſtand in need of 
your aſſiſtance! yet God forbid I ſhould trouble 
you too much with the education of the ſon, 
who have taken ſo much pains in educating the 
father! God forbid that ſo pleaſing, ſo ſacred a 
duty ſhould be diſcharged by any other man than 
myſelf, were I but as well capacitated for it as 
you! Remain, however, the preceptor of your 
young preceptors. Adviſe, dire& us; we will be 
ever docile and ttactable. I ſhall require your 
aſſiſtance as long as I live; and have even more 
need of it now than ever; now that I am called 
upon to diſcharge the more important duties of 
man. You have diſcharged your's; aſſiſt me 
therefore, to imitate my faithful governour, 
while he indulges himſelf in that repoſe he hath 
$0 amply deſerved,” - 
| THE 
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T muſt be acknowledged that the only trea- 
1 ſures to be confided in, with ſafety, are thoſe 
which we lay up within our own minds; and 

the only method, perhaps, of enſuring our hap- 
pineſs, is ſo to arm us againſt the attacks of 
adverſity, as to be able either to repel them by 
our talents, or withſtand them by our virtues. 
This was the great end which Rouſſeau pro- 
poſed to himſelf in his Treatiſe on Education; 
the following work was deſigned to prove that 
he had attained it, By ſetting Emilius to com- 
bat with fortune, by placing him in a variety of 
ſituations, which the moſt intrepid mortal could 
not behold without horrour, he meant to ſhow 
that the principles, inſtilled into him from his 
infancy, were alone capable of carrying him 
through ſuch tryals. Nothing could be more 
noble than this plan; nothing more intereſting 
I 2 or 
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or more uſeful than its execution would have 
been: it was reducing the moral of Emilius to 
practice, and, by juſtifying, rendering it the ob- 
ject of our eſteem ; but death prevented Rouſ- 
ſeau from raiſing this new monument to his 
glory; and this work, which he had interrupted 


for his Cenfeſſions, was never reſumed, 

All he wrote of it is here given to the pub- 
lick, and given, we own it candidly, with a 
degree of repugnance. The impreſſions it is 
calculated to raiſe are of the moſt painful kind, 
and the genius of its ſublime authour only ſerves 
to make them more ſo. Sophia diſhonoured ! 
Emilius in deſpair! Who could ſupport theſe 
horrid images! When I fee virtue weep, it is a 
conſolation to weep with her; but what intereſt 
can I take in the ſufferings of guilt? Beſides, 
what confidence is to be put in precepts that 
lead to adultery? Yet if it be true that the 
more rigid modes of education can give at beſt 
but an appearance of virtue, Sophia's education 
alone could beſtow the reality ; but is virtue in 
the maid followed by infidelity in the wife? We 
muſt by no means impute thefe contradictions 
to Rouſſeau; they appertained not to his plan, 
and would not have appeared in its execution, 
Could he conſent to disfigure his own faireſt 

work? 
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work? Sophia was guilty, but not depraved; 
to imprudent connexions ſhe owed her faults 
and her misfortunes—A vile woman, jealous of 
her virtues, triumphed over her ſimplicity with- 
out altering the purity of her ſoul: the drugs, 
which took from her the command of her ſenſes, 
had firſt deprived her of the uſe of her reaſon; 
ſhe admitted an odious ſeducer to the privileges 
of the huſband, whom in her delirium ſhe ima- 
gined him to be; and if ſhe reſembled Clariſſa 
in her fall, ſhe diſplayed ſtill greater magnani- 
mity in her riſe. But to render Emilius un- 
happy, was it not neceſſary that Sophia ſhould 


be unfaithful? With her he could never be 


wretched: and what had power to ſeparate them? 


The world—Death—No!—Sophia's infidelity. 


Why did not Rouſſeau complete the hiſtory 
of theſe ſad events? Why can we not trace the 
long ſucceſſion of melancholy objects, of diſ- 
appointments, calamities, faults, remorſe, de- 
ſpair, repentance, till we reach thoſe days of 
peace and glory, when Emilius and Sophia, 
triumphant over fortune, the world, and them- 
ſelves, radiant with virtues, and intoxicated 
with love, recovered, at a diſtance from man- 
kind and in the calm of innocence, the happineſs 
of their early days. Then would the ſoft ac- 
cents of their felicity drop like balm into the 
heart, that. bled at the ſtory of their ſufferings, 

> OM while 
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while Emilius thus improves his preſent bliſs by 
the recollection of paſt misfortunes. 


Yes, my Sophia, let us recall the memory of 
our happy days; after filling our hearts with ſen- 
ſations ſo delicious, never ſhall we ſuffer them 
to eſcape our rememberance, Let us recollect 
the tranſports they gave birth to—the rapturcs 
that attended them : above all let us not forget 
the misfortunes that interrupted them, and the 
time ſo fatally diſtinguiſhed by your fault and 
my deſpair. Time of ineffable torments, which 
love, virtue, and happineſs, have ſo richly re- 
paid ! Who on theſe conditions would not have 
ſuffered, have deſpaired, have curſed his exiſt- 
ence, and retained while he curſed it! 


Tears of grief and rage, ſwallowed up now 
in torrents of joy, how little do you appear ! 


Painful yet delicious ideas, remain for ever 
with us, and be as laſting as our happineſs |! 
Be to us all we have loſt, now that confined 
for ever to each other, we are alone in the uni- 
verſe, and that mankind exiſts no longer for us. 

Sophia ! dear, dear Sophia! why can I not, 
every day I paſs with you, recommence my ex- 
iſtence! though extended to ages it would ſtill 
be-too ſhort for my happineſs. 
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WAS free, I was happy. O guide of my 

youth | protector of my infancy ! you made 
me ſuſceptible of happineſs—and you gave me 
Sophia. To the ſweets of love, to the over- 
flowings of friendſhip—a growing family added 
the charms of paternal tenderneſs : every thing 
promiſed me a life of content, a happy old age, 
and a tranquil death in the arms of my children. 


Alas! what is become of that happy time of en- 


joyment and hope, when the future gladdened 
the preſent; when my heart, in the intoxica- 
tion of its joy, exhauſted every day the felicity 
of ages? All is vaniſhed like a dream: as yet 
in the vigour of manhood, I have loſt all that 
was dear to me—wife—children—friends, every 
thing, in ſhort, even the intercourſe of men. 

| I 4 The 
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The ties, by which my heart was united to every 
thing that rendered exiſtence valuable, are diſ- 
ſolved for ever, and the faint love of a life, 
without "pleaſure, but without remorſe, is all 
that binds me to exiſtence, If I long ſurvive 
my loſſes, my lot is to grow old and die with- 
out ever ſeeing the face of man, and Providence 
alone will cloſe my eyes. 

Thus circumſtanced, what delight can J have 
in the care of a miſerable life, which I have fo 
little reaſon to love? Thoughts of the paſt, and 
the conſolation of aAing rightly the part aſſign- 
ed me, in ſubmitting without murmur to the 
decrees of Heaven. I am dead to every thing 
that was dear tome. I wait without impatience 
and without fear till that which remains of me 
be re-united to that which I have loft. 

But, my dear friend, do you exiſt ? Are you 
ſtill mortal? Are you yet on this land of baniſh- 
ment with your Emilius? or are you with So- 
phia in the regions of bliſs? Alas! wherever 
you are you are dead to me; theſe eyes will ne- 
ver behold you; but you will be ever preſent to 
my mind. I never knew fo well the value of 
your inſtructions, as ſince hard fate ſo cruelly 
_ oppreſſed me, and robbed me of every thing but 
myſelf. 1 am forſaken, I have loſt all, but I 
yet remain, and deſpair has not been able to an- 
nih:late me. "Theſe letters will never reach you; 
at leaſt, I cannot hope it. No doubt they will 
be loſt without having been ſeen by any one; 


no matter, they are written, I collect them, 1 
| bind 
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bind them together, I continue to write, and it 
is to you I addreſs them. I wiſh to picture to 
you thoſe dear ideas which nouriſh and wound 
my heart. I wiſh to give you an account of 
myſelf, of my ſentiments, of my conduct, of this 
heart which you have given me, I will diſ- 
cloſe every thing to you the good the bad 
my ſorrows - my pleaſures my faults; but I 
believe, I have nothing to ſay that can diſhonour 
your work. | 

My happineſs was premature; it began with 
my birth, and was to end before my death. 
All my infant days were days of bliſs, ſpent in 
freedom, in joy, and in innocence. I never was 
taught to perceive any difference between my 
inſtructions and my amuſements. All remem- 
ber with delight the ſports of their childhood, 
but I am perhaps the only one whoſe infant days 
were unclouded by ſorrow or reſtraint. O! that 
I had died when a child, I ſhould then have en- 
joyed life, and not have known its calamities. 

I grew up and continued to be happy: at an 
age when the paſſions are moſt violent, I formed 
my reaſon by my ſenſes. . What leads others 
into'errour, led me into the path of truth. I 
learned to form a true judgement of all objects 
that ſurrounded me, and of their relation to my- 
ſelf. I judged of them on true and ſimple prin- 
ciples; authority, opinion did not change my 
deciſions. In order to diſcover the relation of 
things to one another, I ſtudied the relation of 
each to myſelf, By two known terms, I learned 

I'5 | to 
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to find the third. To know every thing in the 
univerſe that could intereſt me, it was ſufficient 
that I knew myſelf; my place being aſſigned, 
every thing elſe ivas found. 
I was thus taught that the greateſt wiſdom is 
to like that which is, and to regulate our wiſhes 
by gur condition. This, you told me, is all 
that is in our power the reſt depends on Hea- 
ven. He, that ſtruggles moſt againſt fate, is 
leaſt wiſe, and always the moſt unhappy; the 
greateſt change he can effect in his ſituation is 
always leſs than the torment it coſts him. He 
ſeldom ſucceeds, and gains nothing by ſucceſs. 
But what feeling being can live always without 
deſires, without attachments? It cannot be 
man, it muſt be a brute or a god. Not being 
able to guard againſt all the affections which 
bind us to things, you taught me however to 
chooſe among them, not to open my mind but 
to the moſt noble, not to attach it but to the 
moſt worthy object, to man; to multiply myſelf, 
as it were, in each of my fellow-beings, and 
thus to guard againſt thoſe degrading paſſions 
which would confine me to my own perſon. 
When my ſenſes, awakened by age, ren- 
dered a companion neceflary, you tempered their 
violence by the delicacy of ſentiment; imagi- 
nation, which inflames them in others, taught 
me to ſubdue them. I loved Sophia even before 
I knew her: this love preſerved my mirid from 
the ſnares of vice, gave it a taſte for the beau- 
tiful and becoming, and engraved on it, in in- 
| delible 
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delible characters, the holy laws of virtue. 
When I afterwards beheld this dear object of my 
worſhip, when I felt the power of her charms, 
all the pleaſing, all the raviſhing ideas that can 
enter into a mind inflamed mine with ſenſations, 
not to be expreſſed, Happy days of my youthful 
loves, delicious days, why cannot you be for. 
ever recommencing, and fill the whole mea- 
ſure of my exiſtence! I would aſk no other 
eternity. | | 

Vain ſorrows! idle wiſhes! All is gone, 
gone without hope of return... I obtained 
at laſt the reward of ſo many ardent ſighs; all 
my wiſhes were crowned, Though a huſband, 
ſill a lover, I found in the poſſeſſion of Sophia's 
charms, happineſs of another kind, but not lefs 
real than in the delirium of defire. My friend 
you think you knew this enchanting girl. O 
how you have been miſtaken! You knew my 
miſtreſs, my wife ; but you knew not Sophia, Her 
charms of every kind were inexhauſtible, they 
ſeemed to increaſe every inſtant, and the laſt day 
of herexiſtence diſcloſed many of which I was 
ignorant before. 

Already father of two children, I divided my 
time between an adored wife, and the dear fruits 
of her tenderneſs: you aſſiſted me in preparing 
for my ſon an education like my own, and my 
daughter under the care of her mother. would. 
have learnt to reſemble her. All my buſineſs 
conſiſted in the care of Sophia's patrimony; I 
neglected my fortune to enjoy happineis. De- 
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ceitful happinefs! thrice have I experienced thy 
inconſtancy. Thy zenith is but a point, and 
when our happineſs is at the higheſt, then begins 
its declenſion. Cruel father! was it through you 
that this fatal declenſion was to begin? By 
what fatality could you quit the peaceable life we 
led together? was my eagerneſs to pleaſe you 


diſagreeable? You were pleaſed with your 


work; I ſaw it, I perceived it, I was certain of 
it. You ſeemed to enjoy my happineſs; the 
tender carefles of Sophia ſeemed to ſolace your 
paternal heart; you loved us, you were happy 
in us, and yet you forſook us! Had you not 
quitted us, I ſhould ſtill have been happy; my 
ſon perhaps would have lived, or other hands 
would not have cloſed his eyes. His virtuous 
and beloved mother would alſo have lived in the 
arms of her huſband. Fatal ſeparation which 
has abandoned me without hope to all the 


rigours of fate! No, were you with us, 


guilt and its puniſhments had never neben 
my family; in this dreadful inſtance your ab- 
ſence was more fatal to us than your preſence 
had ever been ſalutary. 


Heaven ſoon ceaſed to bleſs a houſe in which 
you no longer reſided. Calamities and afflic- 
tions ſucceeded each other without intermiſ- 
ſion. We loſt, in a few months, the father, 
the mother of Sophia, and at length her daugh- 
ter, her charming daughter whom the ſo ardent- 
ly longed for, whom ſhe idolized, and whom 
ſhe wiſhed to follow, Her conſtancy, unequal 
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to ſo many ſhocks, left her at this laſt ſtroke. 
Till now, content and quiet in ſolitude, ſhe 
had been ignorant of the ſorrows of life, ſhe 
had not armed againſt the attacks of fortune 
that heart which was ſo ſenſible, and eaſily af- 
fected. She felt theſe loſſes, as firſt misfortunes 
are felt; nor were they, indeed, any other than the 
beginning of our's. Nothing could dry up her 
tears: the loſs of her daughter made her feel more 
ſenſibly that of her mother; calling continually 
on one or the other, ſhe made every place, where 
formerly ſhe enjoyed their innocent careſſes, 
reſound with their names and her own afflic- 
tions: whatever objects recalled them to her 
mind increaſed her grief, I refolved to remove 
her from this ſorrowful retreat. I had buſineſs 
in the capital, but which till then had never 
been ſuch to me. TI propoſed to her to follow 
a female friend whom ſhe knew in the neigh- 
bourhood, and. who was obliged to go thither 
with her huſband. As ſhe did not. ſee my 
motive, ſhe conſented rather than be ſeparated 
from me. Her affliction was too dear to her 
to endeavour to aſſuage it. The only conſolation 
that could be given her, was to ſympathiſe—to 
weep with her. 


On drawing near to the capital, my mind was 
filled with fatal impreſſions which I never expe- 
rienced before. The moſt gloomy prepoſſeſſions 
aroſe in my boſom. All I had ſeen, all you 
had told me of great cities, made me tremble for 
my abode here. I was frightened at expoſing fo 
pure 
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pure an union to ſo many ſurrounding dangers. 
I trembled to think, on beholding the melan- 
choly Sophia, that I was precipitating ſo much 
virtue, and fo many charms, into that gulf of 
prejudice and vices, where innocence and happi- 
neſs are ſure to be ſhipwrecked. | 
Certain, however, of her and of myſelf, I 
deſpiſed, contemned the remonſtrances of pru- 
dence, and looked on my fears as groundleſs: 
while I ſuffered them to torment me, I conſi- 
dered them as illuſions. Alas! I did not expect 
to ſee them ſo ſoon and ſo cruelly verified. I 
little imagined, that, inſtead of finding danger in 
the capital, it followed me thither. 

How ſhall I tell you of the two years we 
remained in that fatal city, and the cruel effect 
which that infectious reſidence had on my mind, 
and on my fortunes? You know too well thoſe 
fad calamities, rememberance of which, effaced 
by happier days, now doubles my ſorrows, by 
bringing me back to their ſource, What a 
change was wrough in me, through my weak< 
neſs for two agreeable connexions, which habit 
began to change into friendſhip! How did 
example and imitation, - againſt which you had 
ſo ſtrongly armed my mind, give it inſenſibly a 
taſte for thoſe ftivolous pleaſures, which, when 
younger, I had defpiſed? How different is it 
to ſee things by themſelves, and when our minds 
are diſtracted by other objects? The time was 
now paſt, when my glowing imagination only 
deſired Sophia, and ſpurned every thing elſe. I 
| was 
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was no longer ſollicitous about her; I poſſeſſed 
her, and the power of her charms caſt a 
luſtre on thoſe objects, which, in my youth, it 
had obſcured. But theſe objects ſoon weakened 
my defires by dividing them. My heart, gradu- 
ally relaxed by theſe frivolous amuſements, 
inſenſibly loſt its firſt ſpring, and became inca- 
pable of warmth or ſtrength; I roved reſtleſsly 
from pleaſure to pleaſure; I ſought after every 
thing, and grew tired of every thing; I liked 
only thoſe places where I was not, and endea- 
voured to forget myſelf in diſſipation. I expe- 
rienced a revolution, of which I wiſhed not to 
convince myſelf; I did not give myſelf time to 
return to myſelf, through a dread of not finding 
myſelf. All my attachments were leſſened, all 
my affections. were cooled. I had ſubſti- 
tuted a jargon of morality and ſentiment in 
the place of truth. I was a gallant without 
paſſion, a ſtoick without virtue, a philoſopher 
buſied about triffes.—I had nothing of your 
Emilius but the name, and ſome profeſſions. 
The freedom of my diſcourſe, the independence 
of my ſpirit, my pleaſures, my duties you 
my ſon, even Sophia herſelf; all that before ani- 
mated, that elevated my ſoul, and conſtituted 
the plenitude of my exiſtence, quitting me by 
degrees, ſeemed to make me' quit myſelf, and 
left in my depraved mind only a troubleſome 
ſenſation of vacancy and abjedion. In a word, 
I no longer loved, or at leaſt thought fo. This 
violent flame, which ſeemed almoſt extinct, lay 
hid 
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hid under the embers only to blaze forth ſhortly 
with more fury than ever. 


But what is infinitely more inconceivable: 
how came it that ſhe, who was the pride and 
happineſs of my life, now formed its ſhame and 
deſperation? How ſhall I deſcribe ſo deplorable 
a change? No! the dreadful ſtory ſhall never 
come from my mouth nor my pen; it is too inju- 
rious to the memory of the beſt of wives, too 
grievous, too horrible for my recollection, too 
diſcouraging to virtue; I ſhould die a hundred 
times over before I could finiſh it. Morality of 
the world, ye ſnares of vice and example, trea- 
chery of falſe friendſhip, inconſtancy and weak- 
neſs of humanity, which of us is proof againſt 
you? Oh! if Sophia has ſullied her nature; 
what woman dare rely upon her's? But what 
a ſoul muſt that have been, which, having ſuch 
a heighth to fall, was able to recover herſelf. 


It is of your regenerated children that I am 
about to ſpeak to you: all their errours have been 
known to you: I ſhall only ſpcak of what 
regards their return to virtue, and is neceſſary to 
throw light on the ſtory of their repentance. 

Sophia conſoled, or rather diſſipated by her 
female friend, and by the ſocieties into which 
ſhe led her, had no longer that decided taſte 
for private life and retirement; ſhe forgot all 
ſhe had loſt, and almoſt all that was left her. 
Her ſon, as he grew up, became leſs dependent 
on her, and ſhe by degrees learnt to be happy 
without him. I was myſelf no longer her Emi- 
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lius: T was but her huſband, and the huſband of 
a faſhionable woman in great cities is a man 
whom ſhe treats in publick with all poſſible re- 
ſpect and attention, but whom ſhe ſees not in 
private, Our ſocieties were for a conſiderable 
time the ſame, They changed inſenſibly. Each 
of us hoped to be more at eaſe when at a 
diſtance from the other's inſpection, We were 
no longer one, we were two diſtin perſons; 
the tyranny of faſhion had divided us, and our 
hearts ſought no re-union, We never ſaw each 
other, but when our country neighbours, or 
town friends brought us together. The wife, 
after ſeveral advances, which I had ſometimes 
no ſmall difficulty to reſiſt, was at length diſ- 
guſted, and attaching herſelf entirely to Sophia, 
they became inſeparable, The huſband paſſed 
much of his time in company with his wife, 
and of conſequence with mine. Their exte- 
rior deportment was regular and decent, but 
their maxims ſhould have alarmed me. Their 
harmony proceeded leſs from a real attachment, 
than from a mutual indifference to the duties of 
their ſtate, Little - jealous of their reciprocal 
rights, they pretended their love was the greater, 
as they impoſed leſs reſtraint on each other; and 
neither was offended in not being the object of 
the other's attention. Above all (ſaid the wife) 
let my huſband live happy.” — “ Provided my wife 
be my friend (I am contented ſaid the huſband). 
Our ſentiments, continued he, do not depend on 
ourſelves, but our actions do; each contributes 

; as 
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as much as poſſible to the happineſs of the other. 
Can we better ſhow our love for thoſe who are 
dear to us, than by agreeing to all they deſire? 
We avoid. the cruel neceſſity of flying from 


each other. 


This ſyſtem, abruptly laid open, ſhould have 
ſhocked us. But it is not eaſy to imagine, 
what power the overflowings of friendſhip have 
in reconciling us to things which otherwiſe 
would diſguſt us; nor how much a philoſophy, 
ſo well adapted to the vices of human nature— 
a philoſophy which, inſtead of thoſe affections 
we are no longer capable of entertaining -inſtead 


of that in ward duty which torments and bene- 


fits no one, preſents Nothing but politeneſs, 
reſpect, complaiſance, attention Nothing but 
freedom, liberty, fincerity, confidence: it is not 
eaſy, I ſay, to imagine what charms every thing 
that maintains an union between the perſons, 
when the hearts are no longer united, has for the 
beſt diſpoſitions, and how attractive it becomes 
under the matk of propriety. Reaſon would 
with difficulty defend herſelf, if conſcience did 
not come to her aid. It was this that made 
Sophia and me aſhamed to ſhow a fondneſs 


which we had not. Our two friends, who had 


ſubjugated us, quarrelled without reſtraint, and 
thought they loved one another. But an 
habitual, reſpe& which we could not lay aſide, 
made it impoſſible for us to give mutual pain 
without ſhunning each other. Though we 
appeared to be a burthen to each other, we were 

nearer 
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nearer a reconciliation than thoſe who were 
always together. Not to quit one another when 
in anger is a ſure ſymptom of eternal diſunion. 

But when our diſunion was moſt evident, 
every thing changed in the moſt extraordinary 
manner poſſible. Sophia, on a ſudden, became 
as ſedentary and retired as ſhe was before diſſi- 
pated, Her temper, naturally unequal, became 
continually ſad and gloomy. Shut up from 
morning to night in her chamber, without 
ſpeaking, without weeping,, without regarding 
any one, ſhe could not bear to be interrupted, 
Even her female friend became inſupportable to 
her: ſhe told her ſo, and gave her an ill recep- 
tion without preventing her return: ſhe beſought 
me more than once to deliver her from her. I 
quarrelled with her for this caprice, which I at- 
tributed to jealouſy, I even told her of it one 
day in jeſt, 4+ No, Sir, I am not jealous (an- 
ſwered the, with a cold and decided air) but I 
deteſt that woman, and all I aſk of you is, that 
I may never ſee her.” Struck with theſe words, 
I defired to know the cauſe of her hatred: ſhe 
refuſed to anſwer me. She had already denied 
admittance to the huſband; I was obliged - to 
treat the wife in the ſame manner, and we ſaw 
them no more, 


Her melancholy, however, continued and be- 
came alarming. I began to be diſturbed by it; 
but how ſhould I find out the cauſe which the 
perſiſted in concealing? I could not pretend to 
dictate to ſo haughty a ſoul: we had ceaſed for 
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ſo long a time to be the confidents of each other, 
that I was little ſurpriſed ſhe diſdained to unbo- 
ſom herſelf to me, It was neceſſary to merit 
that confidence; and whether her afflicting me- 
lancholy had re-kindled an extinguiſhed paſſion, 
or that the flame only waited an opportunity of 
blazing out afreſh, 1 perceived no great effort 
Was neceſſary on my part, to ſhow her all the 
attentions by which I hoped to conquer her ſi- 
lence, | 


I quitted her no more: but it was in vain 
that I returned to her, and marked my return 
with the moſt tender anxiety; I ſaw with ſor- 
row that 1 made no advances. I attempted to 
reſume the privileges of a huſband, which I had 
too long renounced : I experienced the moſt in- 
vincible reſiſtance. It was no longer thoſe ſti- 
mulating denials given to enhance the value of 
what is granted, nor yet thoſe tender and mo- 
deſt, but abſolute refu;als which intoxicated me 
with love while ] was forced to reſpect them. 
They were the ſerious repulſes of a decided mind 
which conſiders doubt as an inſult. She re- 
minded me with vehemence of thoſe engagements 
formerly entered into in your preſence. ** How- 
ever it may be (ſaid ſhe) with regard to me, you 
ſhould ſet a proper value upon yourſelf, and re- 
ſpect for ever the promiſe of Emilius. My 
faults do not authoriſe you to violate your own 
promiſes. You may puniſh me, but you cannot 
force me, and be aſſured I ſhall never admit your 


embraces.” What could I anſwer, what could 
I do, 
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I do, but try to move her, to ſoften her, to con- 
quer her obſtinacy by perſeverance? Theſe 
vain efforts at once excited my love and my 
pride, Difficulties inflamed my heart, and I - 
made it a point of honour to ſurmount them, 
Never, perhaps, after ten years of marriage, and 
after ſo long an eſtrangement, did the paſſion of 
a huſband blaze forth with more violence, I 
never, during the firſt ardour of my paſſion, ſhed 
ſo many tears at her feet: yet all was in vain— 
ſhe remained inexorable. 

I was as much ſurpriſed as afflicted, knowing 
well that this inflexibility of keart was not na- 
tural to her. I was not diſheartened; and, if I 
did not overcome her obſtinacy, I imagined I 
ſaw in it leſs averſion, Some figns of ſorrow 
and pity tempered the bitterneſs of her refuſals ; 
I ſometimes thought it was with pain ſhe de- 
nied me—her languid eyes let fall on me ſome 
looks not leſs ſorrowful, but leſs wild, and which 
ſeemed to indicate compaſſion. I ſuppoſed that 
the ſhame of ſuch exceſſive caprice rendered her 
ſo obdurate, that ſhe perſevered as not being able 
to excuſe herſelf, and that perhaps ſhe waited 
only for a little compulſion, that ſhe might ſeem 
to give to force what ſhe dared not now beſtow 
of herſelf. Struck with an idea which flattered 
my defires, I gave myſelf up to it with tran- 
ſport; I wiſhed to pay this additional attention 
to her that I might ſpare her the embarraſſment 
of yielding after ſo long a reſiſtance. 


One 
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One day, when carried away by deſire, I 
Joined to the moſt tender ſupplications the moſt 


ardent careſſes; I ſaw fhe was moved, I endea- 
voured to complete my victory. Oppreſſed and 
palpitating, ſhe was near yielding; when on a 
ſudden, changing her air and whole deportment, 
ſhe puſhed me back with inexpreſſible violence 
and agitation, and beholding me with an eye 
which fury and deſpair rendered dreadful 
Hold Emilius (ſaid ſhe) and know that I am 
no longer your's ; another has defiled your bed — 
I am with child—our perſons ſhall never be 
united—” and, ruſhing with impetuoſity into 
her cloſet, ſhe ſhut the door. 

1 remain confounded, —— 

My friend, this is not the hiſtory of the 
events of my life; they are little worthy to be 
related; it is the hiſtory of my paſſions, of my 
feelings, of my ideas. Suffer me to ſpeak at 
large of the moſt terrible revolution that ever 
my heart experienced, 

The greater wounds of the mind, as well as 
of the body, do not bleed the moment they are 
given, nor is the pain they occaſion immediately 
felt. Nature collects all her force to ſuſtain 
its violence, and the mortal wound is often given 
before it is felt. At this unexpected ſcene, at 
theſe words which my ears ſeemed to ſhut out, 
F remain motionleſs, annihilated ; my eyes cloſe, 
a deadly cold runs through my veins ; without 
fainting, I feel all my ſenſes benumbed, all my 
faculties ſuſpended ; an univerſal anarchy reigns 
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in my mind, like the chaotick appearance of a 
changing theatre, when the preſent ſcene diſ- 
appears to give place to a new creation. 

I am ignorant how long I remained in this 
ſituation, on my knees, and without daring to 
move, leſt I ſhould diſcover that all which had 
happened was not a dream. . I wiſh that this 
ſtate of ſtupefaction had laſted for ever. Being 
rouſed at length, my firſt ſenſation was an in- 
explicable horror for every thing that ſurrounded 
me. I riſe immediately, I ruſh out of the room 
and down ſtairs, without ſeeing any thing, with= 
out ſpeaking to any one; I get out into the 
ſtreet, and, with haſty ſtrides, fly away with 
the rapidity of a ſtag, which thinks to avoid, by 
his velocity, the dart he carries buried in his 
ſide. 

Thus I ran without ſtopping, without mode- 
rating my flight, into a publick garden. The 
fight of day, and of the heavens, was a burthen 
to me; I ſought for darkneſs under the trees : 
at length, being out of breath, I let myſelf fall, 
half dead, upon the graſs—W here am I? What 
is become of me? What haveT heard? What a 
cataſtrophe? Madman! what a chimera have 
you followed? Love, honour, faith, virtue, 
what is become of you? The elevated, the no- 
ble Sophia, is nothing but a proſtitute! This 
exclamation, extorted by deſpair, was followed 
by ſuch agonies of mind, that, choaked with my 
obs, my breath and utterance remained ſuſpend- 
ed, Had it not been for the ſtorm of paſſion 
that 
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that followed, this agony would have ſtrangled 
me, O who could expreſs that conflict of dif- 
ferent ſenſations, which ſhame, love, rage, ſor- 
row, pity, jealouſy, raiſed all at once in my 
mind. No, ſuch. a ſituation, ſuch a war of paſ- 
ſions, cannot be deſcribed. The intoxications 
of extreme joy, which by an uniform progreſſion 
ſeems to dilate, and, as it were, rarefy our 
whole being, we eaſily conceive, But when ex- 
ceſſive anguiſh aſſembles in the breaſt of a ſingle 
wretch all the furies of hell; when, wounded on 
every ſide by a thouſand different ſtings, he feels 
all without being able to diſtinguiſh any; when 
torn a hundred different ways, by a hundred 
different cords—multiplied in his ſufferings, he 
ſeems to loſe the unity of his being, and every 
ſingle torment takes up his whole exiſtence. 
Such was my ſituation, and ſuch it remained 
during ſeveral hours— How ſhall I picture it to 
you? Volumes would be neceſſary to deſcribe 
the ſufferings of every ſingle inſtant, Happy 
mortals! you, whoſe narrow and frozen minds 
are inſenſible to every thing but the viciſſitudes 
of fortune, undiſturbed by every paſſion but the 
deſire of gain, may you always conſider this 
dreadful ſtate as a fiction, and never experience 
the cruel torments, which the diſunion of more 
worthy attachments occaſions, in hearts capable 

of feeling them. _ 
Our powers are bounded, and all violent emo- 
tions have their intervals. In one of thoſe mo- 
ments of ſuſpenſion, when nature prepares her- 
ſelt 
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ſelf for new ſufferings, I happened to think on 
a ſudden of my youth—of you, my friend—of 
your inſtructions. I recollected that I was a 
man, and I aſked myſelf immediately, What 
injury have I ſuffered in my perſon? W hat crime 
have I committed? What part of myſelf have 
I loſt? If at this moment ] were to fall, ſuch 
as I am, from the clouds to commence my ex- 
iſtence, could I conſider myſelf as an unhappy 
being? This reflexion, quicker than lighten- 
ing, illumined my mind for an inſtant: I ſoon 
loſt this light, but it was ſufficient to diſcover 
me to myſelf. I ſaw myſelf clearly in my place: 
the uſe I made of this moment of reaſon was to 
learn that I was incapable of reaſoning. The 
dreadful agitation that reigned in my mind pre- 
vented me from taking notice of any object: I 
was not in a condition to fee any thing, to com- 
pare, to deliberate, to reſolve, to judge, All 
attempts, therefore, to diſcover by deliberation 
what was beſt to be done, would have been but 
an uſeleſs torment; they would have aggravated 
my ſufferings to no purpoſe, and my only care 
was to gain time, that I might compoſe my 
ſenſes and ſettle my imagination. I believe this 
is the only thing you could have done yourſelf 
had you been preſent to inſtruct me. Deter- 
mined to let the fury of thoſe paſſions ſubſide 
which I could not overcome, I ſet about this 
reſolution with a kind of voluptuous deſperation, 
as having removed all the obſtacles to my grief. 


I riſe with precipitation, I proceed to walk as 
Vol. IV. K before 
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before without following any determinate path: 
I run, I wander different ways; I give up my 
body to all the agitation of my mind; I follow 
its ſuggeſtion without reſtraint; I put myſelf 
out of breath, and, increaſing the difficulty of 
reſpiration by the frequency of my ſighs, I feel 
myſelf at times an the point of ſuffocation, 

The violence of this exerciſe diverted my 
pain; by ſuſpending my feelings. Inſtinct, in 
violent paſſions, ſuggeſts certain exclamations, 
motions, and geſtures, which give vent to the 
ſpirits, and turn the tide of paſſion another way. 
Agitation is but a ſymptom of rage. A gloomy 
filence is more to be dreaded ;: it is the neighbour 
of deſpair. That very night, I experienced this 
difference in a manner almoſt to be laughed at; 
if any thing, that ſhows the folly and miſery of 
mankind, could appear ſo to man, 

After innumerable wanderings, of which I 
was altogether unconſcious, I found myſelf in 
the middle of the city, ſurrounded by carriages, 
in the neighbourhood of a theatre, and about the 
hour of its opening. I ſhould have been tram- 
pled upon by the crowd, if ſomebody, who pull- 
ed me by the arm, had not told me of my dan- 
ger: I throw myſelf into a door that was open; 
it was a coffee-houſe. I was there accoſted by 
people of my acquaintance, who, after telling 
me I know not what, carry me I know not 
where. Struck with the ſound of muſick and 
the ſplendour of the lights, I come to myſelf, 
I open my eyes and look about me: I find my- 
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felf in the pit, on the night of a firſt repreſenta- 
tion, preſſed by the crowd, and unable to get 
out, 

I trembled; but I reſigned myſelf to my ſitua- 
tion; I ſaid nothing; I preſerved an air of ap- 
parent tranquillity however dear it coſt me, 
The noiſe was great, and of the perſons ſpeak- 
ing on all ſides of me, ſome addreſſed themſelves 
to me; underſtanding nothing, what anſwer 
could I give ? But one of thoſe who had brought 
me there, having accidentally mentioned my 
wife, at this fatal name, I ſent forth a piercing 
cry which was heard by all the aſſembly, and 
occaſioned much noiſe, I quickly compoſed 
myſelf, and every thing was quiet. However, 
having by this cry attracted the attention of thoſe 
who ſtood round me, I fought the moment of 
eſcape, and, drawing near the door by degrees, 
| at length got out before they had finiſhed, 

On entering the ſtreet, happening to look at 
my hand, which I had kept in my boſom during 
the whole repreſentation, I ſaw that my fingers 
were ſtained with blood, and I thought I felt 
{ome trickling down my breaſt. I open my bo- 
ſom, I look, I find it bloody and lacerated like 
the heart it encloſed. You may eaſily imagine 
that a ſpeCtator, undiſturbed, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, was no very good judge of the piece he 
had ſcen performed. 

I quickened my pace, trembling leſt I ſhould 
be again met with; night favouring my wander- 
ings, I ſet about walking the ſtreets a ſecond 
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time, as if to make amends for the reſtraint I 
had juſt experienced, I wandercd for ſeveral 
hours without reſting one moment ; at length, 
being hardly able to ſupport myſelf, and finding 
that I was near home, I enter, not without a 
dreadful palpitation of the heart, I aſk where 
my ſon is, 1 am told he is aſleep; I remain ſilent 
and ſigh; my ſervants wiſh to ſpeak to me; [ 
command them to be ſilent; I throw myſelf on 
my bed, and deſire them all to go to reſt, After 
a few hours repoſe, worſe than the agitation of 
the preceding day, I riſe before it is light, and 
crofling the apartments without noiſe, come to 
Sophia's chamber, there, unable to reſtrain my- 
ſelf, with the moſt deſpicable meanneſs, I cover 
with a thouſand kiſſes, and bathe with a torrent 
of tears, the threſhold of her door; retreating 
then with the fear and precaution of a guilty 
perſon, I walk quietly out of the houſe, reſolved 
never to re-enter it. 

Here ended my violent but ſhort-lived folly, 
and I again recover my ſenſes, I even believe 
that I did right in yielding in the beginning to 
a paſſion which I could not conquer, that I might 
govern itafterwards when its firſt violence ſhould 
be ſpent. The impulſe, by which I was now 
governed, diſpoſing me to compaſſion, rage was 
ſucceeded by melancholy, and I ſaw too plainly 
the profoundeſt affliction engraven in indelible 
characters in the bottom of my heart, I ad- 
vanced, however, and removed from the dread- 


ſul place, leſs rapidly than the day before, but 
more 
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more directly. I got out of the city, and follow- 
ing the firſt high road journeyed on with flow 
and faultering ſteps, which ſhowed weakneſs 
and dejection. As the day began to diſcover 


the objects around me, I thought I ſaw another 


ſky, another earth, another world; to me every 
thing was Changed. I was no longer the ſame 
perſon as the day before—or rather I was now 
no more; it was my own death I had to lament. 
O! how many delicious recollections beſi-ged 
my afflicted heart, and forcing it to give place 
to their delightful images, ended in all the bit- 
terneſs of unavailing regret! All my paſt enjoy- 
ments aggravated the ſenſation of my preſent 
loſſes, and tormented me more now than they 
had ever given me pleaſure. Ah! how dreadful 
the change experienced by him who falls in an 
inſtant from the height of bliſs to the deepeſt 
abyſs of mercy, and paſſes that immenſe inter- 
val without a moment's preparation! Yeſter- 
day, even yeſterday, at the feet of an adored 
wife, I was the happieſt of mortals; it was love 


that ſubjected me to her laws - that kept me in 


her dependence: her tyrannick power was the 
effect of my paſſion, and I was even happy in 
her cruelties. 

Why was it not given me to paſs the courſe 
of ages in this too charming ſtate—to eſteem — 
to reſpect to cheriſh her to deplore her tyran- 
ny to endeavour to move her, without ever 
ſucceeding —to demand, implore, ſupplicate to 
alk without end, and never to obtain any thing. 

Þ y 'T hoſe 
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Thoſe times, thoſe delicious times of expected 
kindneſs, of deceitful hope, were equal to the 
days of certainty and enjoyment, Now, hated, 
betrayed, diſhonoured, without hope, without 
reſource, I have not even the conſolation of 
daring to wiſh that.. . . I ſtopped, ſeiſed 
with horrour at the object to be ſubſtituted in 
the place of her whoſe charms had filled my 
ſoul. To behold Sophia diſhonoured and deſpi- 
cable! What eyes could bear ſuch a profana- 
tion? My moſt cruel torment was not the con- 
templation of my own miſery, but the neceſſity 
of aſſociating with it, the infamy of her who had 
cauſed it: this diſtrefling idea was the only one 
I could not ſupport. 

The wild inſenſibility of my ſorrows had ſe- 
cured me the day before from this dreadful 
image; I thought of nothing but of ſuffering, 
But in proportion as the reflexions that torment- 
ed me arranged themſelves in my mind, com- 
pelled to trace them to their ſource, I pictured 
to myſelf, againſt my will, this fatal object. 
The weakneſs I diſcovered in departing, too 
well ſhowed the unworthy deſire I had to return. 
The hatred ſhe merited required not ſo great an 
effort, as the diſdain which muſt accompany it; 
to renounce her would have been eaſy, bad 1 
not been obliged to deſpiſe her. 

My firſt reflexions on her were ſevere: if the 
infidelity of an ordinary woman be a crime, 
what name ſhall we give it in her? Low minds 
are not debaſed by vile aCtions, they remain the 
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fame; they cannot be diſgraced, becauſe they 
cannot ſink lower than they are. "The adulte- 
ries of the women of the world are no more than 
gallantries ; but Sophia an adultereſs is the moſt 
odious of all monſters; the diſtance between 
what ſhe was, and what ſhe is, is immenſe. No! 
there 1s no diſgrace, no crime equal] to her's, 
But I who accuſe her (reſumed I) and that 
but too juſtly, as it is me ſhe has offended; as 
it is to me ſhe has ungratefully given a mortal 
ſtab, what right have I to judge her ſo ſeverely, 
before I am judged myſelf, before I know what 
ſhare of her faults I ſhould reproach myſelf 
with? You accuſe her of being no more the 
ſame! O, Emilius! and are you not changed ? 
How different from your former was your late 
behaviour to her! Ah! her inconſtancy has 
been occaſioned by your's. She ſwore to be 
faithful to you; and did not you ſwear to adore 
her for ever? You abandon her, and you ex- 
pect that ſhe will be faithful; you deſpiſe her, 
and you with to be always honoured by her. It 
is your coldneſs, your forgetfulneſs, your indif- 
ference that have torn you from her heart; to 
be always loved it is neceſſary to be always amia- 
ble. She only violated her engagements by 
your example; you ſhould not have neglected 
her, and ſhe would never have betrayed you. 
What cauſe of complaint did ſhe give you, in 
that retreat, where you found her, and where 
you ſhould always have left her? What cool- 
neſs did you remark in her affections? Was it 
K 4 at 
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at her requeſt you removed her from that happy 
ſpot? She quitted it, you know, with mortal 
regret. The tears ſhe ſhed there were more 
' pleaſing to her than the idle amuſements of the 
City. She there paſſed her innocent life in 
making your's happy: but ſhe loved you better 
than her own tranquillity; after having endea- 
voured to keep you, the quitted every thing to 
follow you. It is you, who, from the boſom 
of peace and virtue, drew her into that abyſs of 
vice and miſery, into which you plunged your- 
ſelf. Alas! her fidelity and your happineſs de- 
pended on yourſelt alone, 

O, Emilius ! you have ruined her; you ſhould 
hate yourſelf and pity her; but what right have 
you to deſpiſe her? Are you yourſelf without 
reproach? Has the world made no change in 
your mind? You have not ſhared her infidelity, 
but have you not prepared an excuſe for it by 
ccaſing to honour her virtue? Did you not oc- 
caſion it by living in a place where virtue is held 
in deriſion, where women would bluſh to be 
chaſte, where the only reward of female honour 
js to be laughed at and diſbelieved? Was the fi- 
delity, which you have not violated, expoſed to 
the ſame dangers? Have you, like her, that 
conſtitution of fire, which gives birth to the 
greateſt weakneſſes as well as to the greateſt 
virtues? Have you the excuſe of a frame, the 
workmanſhip of love, expoſed to dangers by its 
charms, and to temptations by its feelings? O 


how the ſituation of ſuch a woman is to be pi- 
tied! 
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tied! How muſt not ſhe combat, without breath- 
ing, without ceaſing, againſt others, againſt her- 
ſelf! What invincible courage, what obſtinate 
reſiſtance, what heroick firmneſs are neceſſary 
to her! What dangerous victories has not- ſhe 
to gain every day, without any other witneſs of 
her triumphs than Heaven and her own heart! 
And after ſo many glorious years thus paſled in 
ſufferings, in ſtruggles, in inceſſant victories 
one moment of weakneſs—one ſingle inſtant of 
remiſſneſs and inadvertency—ſullies for ever that 
ſpotleſs life, and diſhonours ſo many virtues. 
Hapleſs woman! Alas! one moment of errour 
is the cauſe of your misfortunes and mine.. Yes, 
her heart remained undefiled, every thing con- 
vinces me of it. I know it too well to be miſ- 
taken. Ah! who knows into what ſnares the 
perfidious artifices of a vicious woman, jealous 
of her virtues, may have drawn her innocent 
ſimplicity? Did 1 not perceive her regret, her 
repentance in her eyes? Was it not her melan- 
choly that brought me to her feet? Was it not 
her moving ſorrows that reſtored me all my ten- 
derneſs? Ah! this is not the artful conduct of 
an unfaithful woman, that deceives her huſband, 
and triumphs in her treachery ! 


Reflecting afterwards on all the particular 
circumſtances of her conduct and her aſtoniſhing 
declaration, what were my ſenſations to fee the 
moſt timid and modeſt of her ſex overcome 
ſhame by candour—reje an eſteem which her 
heart belied—diſdain to preſerve my confidence 
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and her reputation by hiding a fault which no- 
thing obliged her to diſeloſe or by covering it 
with careſſes which ſhe rejected, and afraid to 
uſurp my paternal 'tenderneſs for a child that 
was not mine? How I admired the invincible 
haughtineſs of courage, which, at the price of 
honour and life, could not deſcend to a falſe- 
hood, and preſerved, even in guilt, the intrepid 
audacity of virtue! Yes (faid I to myſelf with 
ſecret approbation) though covered with infamy, 
this exalted ſoul preſerves all her vigour, ſhe is 
guilty without being vile; ſhe has committed a 

fault, but could never deſcend to meanneſs. 
Thus, by degrees, the inclination of my heart 
brought me to pals a judgement in her favour, 
more mild and more ſupportable. Without juſti- 
fying, I excuſed her; without pardoning her 
faults, I applauded her good conduct. I pleaſed 
myſelf with theſe ſentiments; I could not get 
rid of all my love, and to retain it without eſteem 
would have been cruel. As ſoon as I thought 
I owed her any, I felt an unexpected relief. Man 
is too weak to ſupport emotions of extreme vio- 
lence for any conſiderable time. In the height 
of deſpair Providence prepares for us ſome par- 
ticle of conſolation, Notwithſtanding the hor- 
rour of my ſituation, I felt a kind of joy in con- 
ſidering Sophia as eſtimable and unhappy; un- 
able to conſider her with indifference, I em- 
braced with pleaſure every reaſon that ſeemed to 
_ juſtify my partiality. Inſtead of the gloomy 
ſorrow which before preyed on me, I had the 
pleaſure 
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_ pleaſure of melting into tears. She is loſt to 
me for ever: I know it (ſaid I;) but at leaſt I 
ſhall dare to think again of her, 1 ſhall dare to 
mourn for her, I ſhall dare, at times, to lament, 
and ſigh without bluſhing. 

However, I had continued my journey, and, 
diſtracted with theſe ideas, I had walked all day 
without being conſciouus of it; till coming 
at length to myſelf, and not being ſupported by 
the reſentment of the preceding day, I perceived 
myſelf ſo weak and ſpent, as to require nouriſh- 
ment and reſt, Thanks to the exerciſes of my 
youth, I was robuſt and ſtrong. I dreaded, 
neither hunger nor fatigue; but my afflicted 
mind had tormented my body, and you had 
guarded me better againſt violent paſſions than 
you had taught me, to ſupport them, It was 
with difficulty I feached a village, which was yet 
a Teague off. As it was near thirty fix hours fince 
I had taſted any thing, I ſupped, and with appe- 
tite; I went to reſt, delivered from thoſe hor- 
rours which had tormented me, conſtant in dar- 
ing to think of Sophia, and almoſt joyful in 
imagining her leſs disfigured, and more worthy 
of my regret than I had hoped. | 

My fatigues gave way to a ſound fleep, 
which laſted without interruption till morning. 
The pangs of ſorrow, the attacks of misfortune, 
reſpect the hours of repoſe; remorſe alone for- 
bids, or poiſons that neceſſary relaxation. 
When I aroſe, I felt myſelf ina ſtate of mind 
ſufficiently calm for deliberation, and haſtened 
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to conſider what reſolution I ſhould take. This 
was the moſt memorable, as well as the moſt 


cruel period of my life. Every tie broken, 


every duty transferred, every relation altered, 
nothing remained, with regard to me, of what 


it was before, and I became in a manner a new 


being. That a determination of ſo much impor- 
tance might not want ſufficient time for reflec- 
tion, I continued my journey to the next town, 
and finding out a maſter carpenter began to 
work at my trade, till the fermentation of my 
ſpirits ſhould totally ſubſide, and the medium 
be removed through which I at preſent faw 
every object. 

Never did I more ſtrongly feel the power of 
Education than at this dreadful moment. Born 
with a ſenſibility yielding to the ſlighteſt attack, 
with a mind open to every alarm, and irreſolute 
under every preſſure, I became, after the firſt 
ſhock was over, fully maſter of myſelf, and 
capable of conſidering ny own fituation with 
as much tranquillity as that of any other perſon, 
Docile to the law of neceſſity, I forbore all una- 
vailing murmurs; I bowed my will beneath the 
inevitable yoke ; I renounced all relation to every 
thing that was paſt, I conſidered my preſent 


ſituation as the commencement of a new life, 


and looking up to it for the rules of my future 
conduct, in hopes that a little time would 
make me acquainted with them, I betook my- 
ſelf quietly to work, as if I had been the hap- 
pieſt of men, 

To 
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To give up myſelf entirely to whatever 
object I am employed upon; never to do one 


thing and let my thoughts wander to another, 
which indeed is no better than doing nothing 
and being now here; this, of all your ſalutary 
leſſons, made the greateſt impreſſion on me 
even from my infancy. All the day therefore 
I attended to nothing but my work; at night 
I reſumed my reflexions, and by this alternation 
of mental and corporeal exerciſe, I employed 
all the ſources of both, without exhauſting the 
vigour of either. 

The firſt night, purſuing the thread of my 
ideas of the evening before, I examined whether 
I might not lay too great a ſtreſs on the crime of 
a woman, and whether what I conceived to be 
an irremediable calamity was not an accident too 
common to call forth emotions ſo violent. © It 
is certain (ſaid I) that wherever any attention is 
paid to the morals of the people, the wife's infi- 
delity reflects diſhonour on the huſband: but 
it is no leſs certain, that in great cities, and 
wherever elſe men think themſelves more 
enlightened, only becauſe they are more depra- 
ved, ſucha puniſhment appears ridiculous and 
unjuſt.” Is the huſband's honour, ſay they, in the 
poſſeſſion of his wife? Can his misfortune ren- 
der him criminal, or the vices of another perſon 
involve his diſgrace? The contrary opinion 
may boaſt ſuperior ſtrictneſs; this is more con- 
tormable to reaſon, 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, what judgement ſoever may be paſſed 
upon my actions, was I not, ſyſtematically 
and by principle, above publick opinion? what 
fignified to me the approbation of others, ſo 
long as by juſtice, honour, humanity, I merited 
my own ? Was it a crime to be merciful ? a diſ- 
grace to pardon an offenſe? What new rule of 
action was I going to adopt? Had I ſo long 
deſpiſed the prejudices of the world, to make a 
ſacrifice to it at laſt of my happineſs. 

And though theſe prejudices were never ſo 
well founded, how could they take effect in a 
caſe ſo different from all others? What reſem- 
blance between the ſelf-devoted victim of de- 
ſpair in one, from whom remorſe alone extorts 
an avowal of her crime, and thoſe unprincipled 
females, who cover their guilt with hypocriſy 
and fraud ; or, exchanging candour for effron- 
tery, make a boaſt of their diſhonour? The 
woman who 1s depraved in principle, and who 
deſpiſes her duty at the ſame time that ſhe violates 
it, is unworthy of the ſlighteſt indulgence, and 
to tolerate her infamy is to ſhare in] it. But 
ſhe who, though ſullied with the crime, is not 
degraded by the habit, and whoſe fault is ex- 
ceeded by her repentance, is an object rather of 
compaſhon than of hatred : we may both pity 
and pardon her without reproach: nay, her 
tranſgreſſion in one inſtance will be her ſecurity 
in all others. Sophia, reſpectable in ſpite of her 
crime, will be venerable in her repentance; the 


pangs a heart like her's muſt have felt, in its 


departure 
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departure from virtue, will inſure her future 
fidelity; to the firmneſs which preſerves female 
honour, ſhe will add the modeſty that makes 
it amiable; the bitterneſs of repentance will 
humble that proud heart, and lighten the weight 
of that authority, which love gave her over 
me; ſhe will be at once more gentle in its 
exerciſe, and more ſtudious of its maintenance: 
in a word, the commiſſion of a ſingle fault will 
ſerve to cure her of an habitual defect. 

When the heart is barred againſt the paſſions, 
while they preſent themſelves in their own form, 
they put on the maſk of wiſdom, and attack us by 
ſurpriſe; they borrow the language of reaſon 
to ſeduce us from her maxims. Their ſophi- 
ſtry in the preſent caſe impoſed on me, only 
becauſe it flattered my inclination. I wiſhed 
to find or make a return to Sophia poſſible, 
guilty as ſhe was; and whatever ſeemed to au- 
thoriſe the degenerate wiſh was heard with 
complacency; ſtill my reaſon, leſs tractable 
than my heart, refuſed to adopt theſe illuſions, 
I was conſcious that I ſought ſuch arguments 
to cloud my underſtanding, not to enlighten it. 
Reſuming my fortitude, though with many pain- 
ful efforts, I recolle&ted that the maxims of 
the world have no authority over the man who 
conſtitutes himſelf the judge of his own actions, 
and that if a choice muſt be made between con- 
tradictory prejudices, thoſe which favour virtue 
have an additional prejudice on their fide: 
that the wife's irregularities are juſtly imputable 

to 
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to the huſband, either for having made an ill 
choice of his partner, or an ill uſe of his autho- 
rity; that the juſtice of ſuch an imputation 
was confirmed by my own example, and that if 
Emilius had never erred, Sophia had never fallen; 
that it is juſtly to be preſumed that the woman 
who reſpects not herſelf will reſpe& her huſband 
if he merits it, and knows how to preſerve his 
authority; that his fault in not preventing the 
di ſorderly conduct of his wife is aggravated by 
the infamy of tolerating it; that impunity in 
ſuch inſtances draws after it conſequences the 
moſt fatal, and betrays in the perſon who allows 
it a ſtupid diſregard of all that is valuable, 
and a meanneſs of ſpirit deſerving univerſal 
contempt. 

Above all, when I brought theſe conſiderations 
home to my own caſe, I perceived that what 
rendered it deſperate, was not ſo much what 
Sophia had loſt of her worth, as what ſhe re- 
tained of it: ſhe whom weakneſs betrays, or 
forgetfulneſs leads aſtray, may acquire force 


from her huſband's ſupport, or recover her rea- 


ſon by his remonſtrances ; but how reclaim her, 
whoſe ſpirit is unbroken by her crime, who is 
conſcious of the merit ſhe retains, as well as of 
the virtue ſhe violates, and who errs only in 
ſuch manner and meaſure as ſhe pleaſes, Yes, 
Sophia is guilty, becauſe ſhe wiſhed to be ſo. 
Since that proud heart has triumphed over ſhame, 
it might have conguered any other paſſion: it 


would not have required a greater effort to 
| per- 
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perſevere in fidelity, than to confeſs the viola- 
tion of it. 


In vain ſhould J return to my wife; ſhe can 
never return to me. If the woman who loved me, 
and whom I loved ſo ardently, ſo fondly, has 
been capable of injuring me in this point—if 
my Sophy has torn aſunder the firſt attachments 
of her heart—if ſhe has made the firſt breach in 
the nuptial faith till then whole and unvio- 
lated—if the fervour of love unoffended, the 
pride of virtue unreproached, have not been able 
to prevent her firſt fault, what will prevent her 
relapſe? In the path of vice the firſt ſtep is the 
only painful one; the reſt are not only without 
remorſe, but almoſt without reflexion, She 
has nothing now to preſerve; neither love, nor 
virtue, nor eſteem; nothing to loſe by offending 
me, not even the regret that accompanies a firſt 
oftenſe. She knows my heart; ſhe knows ſhe 
has already made me as wretched as I can ever 
be; what matters it then to her how often ſhe 
repeats the blow. 


Ah! I know her's too: No! never will So- 
phia love the man whom ſhe has furniſhed with 
a right of deſpiſing her She loves me, then, 


no longer—No! ſhe ſaid fo herſelf. —Ah falſe 


one! there, there is the worſt and greateſt of 
all your crimes! All the reſt I could have for- 


given you; but that I never can, 

Alas! reſumed I, in all the bitterneſs of re- 
collection, I talk of forgiving, and reflect not 
that the offender never can forgive, though 

| the 
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the offended may. If her hatred is proportioned 
to the miſery ſhe hath brought on me—heavens! 
what muſt the extent of that hatred be 

Ah, Emilius! you judge of the future by the 


paſt ; but how much are you miſtaken ! Eve 
thing 1s changed: in vain would you take her 


again to your boſom; the happy days you gave 
each other are fled for ever. You can no more 
find your Sophia, nor your Sophia her Emilius. 
Our ſituations are what the mind makes them; 
or, if things remain the ſame, the eyes with 
which we ſee them are different, 


Her heart is not corrupted ; I know it: ſhe 
may yet merit my eſteem, poſſeſs all my tender- 
neſs, and reſtore me her whole affections ; but 
ſhe cannot undo what ſhe has already done, nor 
blot out her crime from my memory and her 
own, Fidelity, virtue, love, every thing may 
return except that unbounded confidence without 
which regret, diſguſt, and deſpair are the inſepara- 
ble attendants of the marriage ſtate. The charm 
of innocence is fled; it is over; whether with 
me or without me happineſs is for ever fled 
from Sophia, from me who can be happy only 
while ſhe is ſo. This fingle conſideration deter- 
mines me; betterbe wretched at a diſtance than 
ſuffer in her preſence; better lament her abſence 
than be the cauſe of her miſery. Yes, every 
tie that united us is broken, and broken by 
her. When ſhe violated her own engagements 
ſhe cancelled mi ne; ſhe is no longer mine; did 
ſhe not ſay this, too, herſelf? She is no longer 


my 
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my wife; and can I bear to ſee her any thing 
elſe? No! neverwill I again behold her. I am 
free; at leaſt ſhould be ſo: why is not my heart 
as much diſengaged as my faith ? 

And yet ſhall my wrongs go unrevenged? If 
the faithleſs woman loves another, can I gra- 
tify her more than by ridding her of myſelf? 
It is myſelf I puniſh, not her: I fulfill her 
wiſhes at my own expence. Is this the reſent- 
ment of injured honour? Is this juſtice? Is 
this vengeance ? 

Vengeance! Ah, wretch ! on whom? On her 
whoſe unhappineſs alone forms your deſpair, 
Be not the victim of your own reſentment. In- 
flict on her, if you can, any puniſhment that 
will not reach yourſelf. There are crimes for 
which no penalty is ſevere enough, except rhe 
remorſe that attends them; to puniſh is in ſome 
ſort to authoriſe them. Would not the cruelty 
of the huſband abſolve the fidelity of the wife? 
Beſides, by what right, or what title, could you 
puniſh her? No longer her huſband, how can - 
you be her judge? When ſhe violated the duties, 
ſhe renounced the privileges, of a wife. By 
forming new connexions, ſhe has diſſolved 
your's: nor did ſhe in this deſcend to any diſ- 
guiſe; ſhe ſcorned to affect a virtue ſhe no 
longer poſſeſſed: you can neither accuſe her of 
hypocriſy nor deceit; when ſhe ceaſed to be 
wholly your's, ſhe avowed a total ſeparation from 
you; what further authority can you have over 
her ? If you had any, you ſhould renounce it 
; for 
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for your own ſake, No! be kind through policy, 
and merciful out of vengeance; guard againſt 


your reſentment, or it will lay you in chains 
at her feet. ; | 


Thus goaded at once by vengeance, and ſoothed 


by love, what ſtruggles had 1 to engage with, 
before I could form any reſolution; and when 


I thought myſelf firmly and finally determined, 
a new reflection overturned all. The idea of 
my ſon awoke all my tenderneſs for his mother, 
and wound it up to a pitch it had never reached 
before. I perceived that this common centre 
of both our affections would for ever make a 
ſeparation between us impoſſible, that children 
form an indiſſoluble tie between the authors of 
their being, and conſtitute a natural and invin- 
cible barrier againſt divorce. When both 
remain for ever bound to the ſame dear object, 
how can either be detached from the other ? 
United, then, in one common intereſt, they are 
ſociety ſufficient to each other, if they have 
no ſociety beſides, But, ſince this conſideration 
pleads ſo powerfully for the mother of my ſon, 
let me apply it to the mother of an infant in 
whom I have no ſhare. What! ſhall nature 
-herſelf lend a ſanction to guilt, and ſhall my 
wife, by dividing her tenderneſs between her 
two ſons, be forced to divide her attachment 
between their two fathers! This reflection, 
more dreadful than all the reſt, raiſed a new 
flame in my boſom; the furies again took poſſeſ- 
ſion of my heart, and tortured me with the 

idea 


idea of this horrible partition. Yes! puniſh my 
ſon, rather than ſhare Sophia's tenderneſs with 
the child of another! Stung by this conſidera- 
tion, and at laſt entirely alienated from her, 1 
formed a reſolution never to be recalled, and, 
to preclude all doubt, put an end to all delibe- 
ration. 


This determination extinguiſhed totally my 
reſentment. Conſidering her as dead to me, I 
forgot her guilt, to think only of her ſufferings 
and her worth: I overlooked her crime, to con- 
template with a melancholy ſatisfaction the 
happineſs I had loſt, Confirming myſelf in 
theſe diſpoſitions, I reſolved to ſoften my treat- 
ment of her with every circumſtance that could 
conſole a forſaken wife; for let my thoughts, 
under the impulſe of paſſion, or her declarations 
in the moment of deſpair, be what they might, 
I knew I ſtill poſſeſſed a place in heart, and that 
my loſs would be her greateſt affliction, The 
firſt effect of our ſeparation ſhould be the 
removal of my fon. I ſhuddered at the thought, 
and, after having ſearched in vain for a puniſh- 
ment ſufficiently ſevere, the very thought of 
this one overpowered me. In vain did I infiſt 
that my child would ſoon be replaced by ano- 
ther, in vain turn the whole current of jealouſy 
on the odious intruder; all this was nothing 
when oppoſed to the deſpair of Sophia torn 
from her darling. I triumphed however over 
my compaſſion; I formed, after many a heart- 
rending ſtruggle, the cruel reſolution, and 

conſi- 
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dering it as a neceſſary conſequence of my firſt 
determination, of the propriety of which I was 
convinced, would have carried it, in ſpite of 
my own repugnance, into execution, had not an 
unforeſeen incident forced me to examine it 
anew. 

One thing more remained to be conſidered, 
but that I looked upon as nothing, after the diſ- 
cuſſion I had gone through. Fixed, with re- 
gard to Sophia, I had only to determine with 
regard to myſelf, thus caſt out to ſolitude, and. 
{tanding ſingle in the univerſe : I had long ceaſed 
to be a ſolitary being: my heart, bound, as you 
foretold me, in the chains it forged for itſelf, 
was accuſtomed to compoſe along with my fa- 
mily but one individual whole, I found it now 
neceſſary to burſt thoſe bonds aſunder; in part 


at leaſt, and that was worſe than a total de- 


ſtruction, What a deſert in the boſom, when 
the heart, after reſting ſo long on ſo many dif- 
ferent objects, finds nothing at laſt to repoſe 
upon but itſelf; or, what is worſe, when ſome- 
what remains which inceſſantly reminds us of 
what we have loſt. This was the time to ſhow 
whether I could {till fill as I ought my place in- 
the world, now when no one was intereſted in 
my being but myſelf. 

But, connected no longer by any relation, 
how could I have any place? What ſhould ]. 
do, whither ſhould I go, how employ a life that 
could no longer be a ſource of happineſs to my- 
ſelf or aught dear to me; a life curſed by fate 
5 with 
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with the incapacity of contributing, even in 
hope, to the advantage of any one? For if the 
means of happineſs with. which I was furniſhed 
had only worked my ruin, could expect to 
ſucceed better for another, than you had for me: 
I loved my duty ſtill, but I knew not yet what 
that duty was. To collect its rules, determine 
its principles, and to apply them to my new 
exiſtence, was not the buſineſs of a moment, 
and after ſo much fatigue my mind required 
ſome little repoſe, before it launched out into 
new meditations. 
I had made no inconſiderable advance towards 
tranquillity. Relieved from the anxiety of hope, 
and ſure ſoon to be ſo from that of deſire, con- 
ſidering the paſt as having no relation to me, I 
endeavoured to put myſelf entirely in the ſitua- 
tion of a man who begins to live. I reminded 
myſelf that in reality we never do more than be- 
gin, and that our exiſtence is nothing more than 
a ſucceſſion of preſent moments, each of which, 
while it paſſes, is the firſt. We die and are born 
every moment of our lives, and what connexion 
can death leave behind it. If nothing exiſts for 
us but that which has not yet exiſted, we can 
be happy or unhappy only by the future, and to 
be wretched for what is paſt, is to call forth oc- 
caſions of miſery from the abyſs of non-exiſtence. 
Re-commence your exiſtence, Emilius, and you 
ſhall have as little to reproach fortune with, as 
nature. Your misfortunes are annihilated; they 
ceaſe to exiſt; but what exiſts, what ſurvives,” 
what 
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what acquires new vigour, if you will, is, your 
life, your health, your youth, your talents, your 
knowledge, your virtues, and of Teh ISM 
your happineſs. 

I reſumed my work, till my ideas mould be 
ſo far ſettled, as to point out to me the path I 


had to purſue; yet, to compare my preſent con- 


dition with that which preceded it, I was in per- 
fect tranquillity; an advantage which, inde- 
pendent of external circumſtances, the man who 
conforms his actions to the dictates of reaſon 
muſt always enjoy. When you ſubmit your 
heart to this ſalutary reſtraint, if you are not 
happy in ſpite of fortune, you will at leaſt be 
compoſed. But, alas! how ſlight the founda- 
tion of that compoſure, in a heart ſo little maſter 
of its feelings as mine! To reach it is eaſy; the 
difficulty is to keep it. I had like to have ſeen 
all my reſolutions overturned, the moment I 
thought them ſettled moſt firmly. 

I had excited little notice at my enterance into 
the family of my new maſter. I always pre- 
ſerved in my dreſs that ſimplicity of which you 
had taught me the value: my manners were not 
leſs plain; and the unembarreſſed air of a man, 
who, fitted for every ſituation, finds every ſitua- 
tion his own, was leſs ſtrange to a carpenter 
than it would have bcen to a nobleman, Still 
it was eaſy to ſee, by my appearance, that I was 
not a common hireling ; but from the manner in 
which I ſet about my work, they concluded 1 
had formerly been one, and that, after being 

I raiſed 
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raiſed to ſome little place, I had fallen from it 
to reſume my trade, When the petty favourites 
of fortune return to their primitive obſcurity, 
they ſeldom meet with much compaſſion; ſo I 
was without difficulty admitted to the terms of 
equality I demanded. On a ſudden, I-obſerved 
the behaviour of the whole family change. Their 
familiarity was checked by reſerve ; at work they 
gazed on me with a kind of aſtoniſhment; all I 
did in the work-ſhop (and I did every thing bet- 
ter than the maſter himſelf) excited admiration; 
every motion, every geſture had its obſervers. 
They ſtrove to reſume their uſual behaviour, but 
it had no longer the ſame caſe as before, and one 
might have ſaid it was their increaſing reſpect 
that hindered them from being more reſpectful. 
My whole mind being occupied with my own 
ideas, I did not ſo ſoon perceive the change as 
I ſhould otherwiſe have done; but the habit of 
confining my attention to whatever I am em- 
ployed upon, bringing me quickly back to the 
objects around me, ſoon gave me to underſtand 
that I was become to theſe good folks an object 
of curioſity not a little intereſting. 

I obſerved in particular, that the woman of 
the houſe never took her eyes off me. An ad- 
venturer, being in ſome ſort the property of the 
other ſex, has a ſuperiour claim to their atten- 
tion. At every motion of my chiſel ſhe ſeemed 
affrighted, and was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee 
that I eſcaped without hurt. Miſtreſs (ſaid 
I to her once) I ſee you have an ill OW of my 
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dexterity; are you afraid I am not maſter of my 
trade?” —* You are a complete maſter (faid ſhe) 
of our's; one would ſwear you had done nothing 
elſe all your life.” Finding myſelf detected, I 
wiſhed to know what xave birth to the diſco- 
very. After numberleſs evaſions, I learned that 
two days before, a young lady, alighting at the 
door, deſired to ſee me, but charged them by no 
means to inform me of her arrival; that, placing 
herſelf behind a glaſs door, through which ſhe 
had a view of me at the other end of the work- 
ſhop, ſhe fell on her knees, with a little boy by 
her ſide, whom ſhe claſped from time to time in 
her arms in all the agonies of deſpair; ſobs, 
which ſhe ſtruggled in vain to repreſs, and tears 
that burſt from her in torrents, were accompa- 
nied with other violent expreſſions of grief, 
which melted all who ſaw her; ſeveral times 
they ſaw her on the point of burſting into the 
work-ſhop, and reſtraining herſelf merely with 
the utmoſt violence; at laſt, after gazing on me 
ſome time with greater recollection, ſhe got up 
ſuddenly, and, preſſing the child to her boſom, 
% No; never (whiſpered ſhe, in a broken voice) 
he will never conſent to rob you of your mother, 
Come, we have no further buſineſs here.“ At 
theſe words ſhe retired with precipitation; then, 
after obtaining their promiſe to ſay nothing to 
me, ſhe got into her coach, and was out of fight 
in an inſtant, 

They added, that the compaſſion with which, 


in ſpite of themſelves, the amiable ſtranger had 
inſpired 
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inſpired them, kept them faithful to their pro- 
miſe; that ſhe had urged them ſo earne{tly'to an 
obſervance of it, they could not depart from it 
but with regret; that they ſaw eaſily by her 
equipage, and ſtill more 1 her manner, that ſhe 
was a perſon of diſtinction; from her appearance 
and diſcourſe they could form no other conclu- 
ſion but that ſhe was my wife: It was impoſ- 
fible (ſaid they) ſhe could be the mother of my 
child in any other way.” 

Judge of what paſfed within me during this 
recital! How much did all thisexpreſs? How 
much more did it imply? What anxieties to 
ſuffer, what reſearches to make, in thus tracing 
out my retreat! Is this the proof of indifference 
or hatred? Her arrival how unaccountable, and 
the motive of her journey how much more ſo! 
In what a ſituation did ſhe find me! Alas! this 
was not the firſt time ſhe caught me at the ſame 
employment; but then her knees did not prefs 
the hard earth, then the was not drowned in 
tears! Oh! happy, happy time! Whither is 
the angel that made it ſo fled? What brought 
the woman who robbed me of it here? Her ſon 
too—alas! my fon and why? — Did ſhe come 
to ſee me, to ſpeak with me?—Why then that 
abrupt departure? Did ſhe come to brave me? 
—Why thoſe tears What is her purpoſe ?— 
Does ſhe come to inſult my miſery? Has ſhe 
forgot that ſhe and I are no more one? I {trove 
to find fault with her; journey, dreading the force 
of the tender emotions it raiſed, dreading the 

L 2 violence 
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violence of the temptation I felt, which in ſpits 
of my. reſentment, urged me to return to my 
forſaken Sophia, I continued there, however, 
I ſaw that her preſent conduct proved nothing 
elſe but that ſhe ſtil] loved me, and this conſi- 
deration, added to thoſe I had entertained before, 
could make no change in my deciſion, 
Examining then more at leiſure all the cir- 
cumſtances of this journey, dwelling above al| 
on her laſt words at parting, I thought I diſco. 
vered in them the motive of her coming, and the 
reaſon of her abrupt departure without being 
ſeen, ; Sophia's language was plain and unſtu- 
died; yet every word that fell from her was a ray 
of light to my ſoul: now in particular I found 
it ſo: „he will never rob you of your mother,” 
were her laſt words. It was therefore the fear 
of that ſeparation which brought her, and the 
removal of that fear which made her return, 
How then were her apprchenſions removed? 
What had ſhe ſeen? Emilius undiſturbed—Emi- 
lius at work. What concluſion could ſhe draw 
from ſuch a ſight, except that Emilius, in that 
frame of mind, was not maſtered by his paſſions, 
nor capable of forming any other than a reaſon- 
able determination. To feparate the infant and 
his mother was then unreaſonable and unjuſt in 
her judgement, though not ſo in mine; which of 
us was wrong? Sophia's laſt words decided this 
coubt too; and indeed could it ever have been 
one, if the child's advantage alone was attended 


to? I had only conſidered the ſeparation of 1 
chil 
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child from his mother, and I ſhould have conſi- 
its dered the ſeparation of the mother from her child. 
ny WM | then was wrong. To deprive a child of his 
er, mother, at that age eſpccially, is to take from 
ng bim more than you can ever give him; it is ſa- 
4. erificing the infant to your hatred of the mother: 
it is an act of paſſion, never of reaſon, unleſs 
the mother is an ideot or unnatural. But Sophia 
is ſuch a mother as my ſon might adopt, though 
an he had another. Either the or I muſt educate 
him ſeparately, ſince we cannot together, or elſe, 
he to fatisfy my vindictive rage, I mult rob him of 
both. But what could I do with him in my 
preſent ſituation? My reaſon is ſufficient only 
to ſhow me what I can or cannot do, not to ena- 
nd ble me to do what I ought. Shall I drag an in- 
» Wl fant at that age after me to other elimates; or, 
ſhall J keep him here to infult, by a diſtant fight 
he of him, a wife whom I ought to avoid? Alas! 
for my own ſafety, I can never be far enough 
d? from her! Let me leave her the child, or. he 
ni- will bring her back the father. Let him ſtay to 
zy WJ avenge me of her; let him recall for ever to the 
at falſe one's memory the happineſs of which he 
1s, vas the pledge, and the huſband ſhe has loſt. 
* The reſolution of taking away my ſon from 
nd his mother was evidently the effect of reſent- 
in W ment. In this point only had paſſion blinded 
of me, and it was therefore the only point of my 
his determination from which I receded. If my fa- 
en MW mily had thought like me, Sophia ſhould have 
ed MW educated the boy, and perhaps would be ſtill 
he L 3 living; 
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living; perhaps too ſhe would thence forward 
be dead to me; conſoled thus in the dear half 
of her huſband, ſhe might loſe all defire of re. 
joining the other, and 1 ſhould thus have loſt 
the happieſt hours of my life. By what a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſufferings were we to expiate our 
faults, before our re- union ſhould make us for- 
get them! | 
We knew each other ſo well, that in order 
to gueſs the motive of her ſudden retreat, it was 
neceſſary for me only to reflect, that ſhe had 
foreſeen what the confequence would be had 
we met. She knew the propriety of my inten- 
tions, but doubted my firmneſs; on the other 
hand, I knew equally well the ſtubborn inflex- 
ibility of that haughty and ſublime foul; an 
inflexibility which ſhe maintained even in her 
faults. The image of Sophia received back 
into favour was unſupportable to her. Her 
crime, ſhe knew, was of a nature never to be 
forgotten; ſhe would rather be puniſhed than 
pardoned : ſuch a pardon was no pardon to her; 
puniſhment itſelf debaſed her leſs in her own 
eyes. She thought ſhe could no otherwiſe et- 
face her crime than by a full expiation of it, 
nor diſcharge 'what ſhe owed to juſtice but by 
ſuffering all ſhe had merited. Hence it was, 
that with an intrepid but barbarous diſregard of 
her ſex's decorum, ſhe declared her crime to 
you, to all my relations; concealing at the fame 
time the circumſtances which excuſed, which 
juſtified it, perhaps; concealing this, I ſay, with 


ſuch 
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ſuch unrelenting obſtinacy, that ſhe never men- 
tioned it even to me, and that I was acquainted 
with it for the firſt time after her death. 

Befides, her fears of the loſs of her ſon being 

removed, ſhe had nothing to aſk for herſelf, Our 
reconciliation would be my difhonour ; and ſhe 
was the more careful of my honour, becauſe 
ſhe had now none but what ſhe derived from it. 
Sophia might be guilty, but the huſband of her 
choice ſhould be above all meanneſs. "Theſe 
refinements of ſelf-love were peculiar to herſelf, 
as to trace them through all their windings was 
perhaps peculiar to me. 
Another obligation I had to her, even after 
our ſeparation ; and that was, her inducing me 
to give up an improper refolution, which re- 
venge had ſuggeſted, She thought more fa- 
vourably of me in this reſpect than I deſerved; 
but J juſtified her good opinion (however erro- 
neous at firſt) as ſoon as I reflected a little. To 
conſider the intereſt of my child only, I ſaw it 
was neceffary to leave him with his mother, and 
I determined to do fo, Confirmed as to every 
other point in my former ſentiments, I reſolved 
to remove his wretched father from the danger - 
he had fo lately eſcaped. As we were to ſepa- 
rate, could I make the terms of that ſeparation 
ſufficiently diſtant ? 

This ſalutary leſſon too I owed to her; I de- 
rived itfrom her journey; to make any advantage 
of it, it was neceflary I ſhould not run. the ha- 
zard of receiving it twice. 


L 4 Fly. 
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Fly then I muſt; this was the end of all my 
deliberation, the conſequence of all my argu- 
ments. But whither? This was the conſide- 
ration that ſtopped me; nor did I ſee that no- 
thing .could be more indifferent than the place 
of my exile, ſo that it was ſufficiently remote, 
Why deliberate ſo long on the choice of a re- 
treat, ſeeing I could every where find the means 
of living or of dying, to which two points all 
my future views were confined? Is it not the 
very ideotiſm of ſe]f-love to paint to us the fate 
of all nature hanging on every petty incident of 
our futile lives? To obſerve the ſuſpenſe in 


which I ſo long wavered, would not one be 


tempted to think alF mankind intereſted in the 
choice of my retirement, and that my ſingle 
weight thrown into the ſcale of the univerſe, 
would be ſufficient to deſtroy its equilibrium, 
If I eſtimated my exiſtence only by its utility to 
my fellow-beings, I ſhould have no doubt of 
finding every where dutics to fulfil, For whi- 
ther can we fly where our obligations will not 


purſue us? Where is the man who loves his 
duty, that is at a loſs for objects of its exerciſe ? 
I ſhould rather remind myſelf, that in all places 
and ſituations, the taſk of humanity awaited me, 


and that no perſon would have need of another, 
if every one lived as he ought for himſelf, 
The wiſe man, attached to his preſent duties, 


with a noble improvidence ſcorns to look far- 


ther. Let us not anticipate our exiſtence, nor 
attempt any thing beyond our powers. My 
duties 
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duties of to day are my only taſk; thoſe of 
to-morrow are not yet come. My preſent buſi- 
neſs is to fly from Sophia, and the road by 
which I can do that moſt effectually is the road 
to be preferred, With this then I cloſe wy deli- 
berations. 

Having taken this final reſolution; 1 ſettled 
in the beſt manner I could the affairs I left 
behind me; I wrote to you, I wrote to my 
family, I wrote to Sophia herſelf, I regulated 
every thing, and forgot only the preparations for 
my intended journey; but I wanted no prepa- 
rations; and without ſervant, without money, 
and without equipage, but alſo without defires 
and without care, I ſet out alone and on foot, 
During an exile of ſo many years, among the 
nations I viſited, on the ſeas I croſſed, in the 
deſerts I traverſed, I regretted but one thing 
and that was, her whom I had undertaken"t 
fly from. If my mind had ſuffered me to be at 
eaſe, my body had wanted nothing. 
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HAVE drunk of the waters of oblivion, the 

paſſed is effaced from my memory, and a 
new world opens to my view. Theſe were my 
words on quitting the country of my birth, a 
country I bluſhed to acknowledge, and to which 
I owed no other return than contempt and 
hatred, becauſe, though entitled of myſelf to 
happineſs and reſpet, I derived from her and 
her vile inhabitants nothing but the anguiſh 
which devorred me, and the ignominy that 
accompanied it, By renouncing my attachments 
to a ſingle ſpot, I extended them to the whole 
earth, and, while I ceaſcd to be a citizen, be- 
came truely a man. 
In all my long travels, I have obſerved, that 
the difficulty of a journey conſiſts only in the 
diſtance of its termination. We think nothing 
of going a day's journey from the place where 
we at any time are; and why need we look for- 
ward to any thing more, ſince, by repeating our 
diurnal expeditions, we can get to the world's 
end? But while we compare both extremities, 
we are affrighted at the ſpace between; the 
parts of which it is compoſed are formidable 
only by accumulation; ſeparate them, and the 
longeſt expedition conſiſts not of journeys, but 
jaunts. The generality of travellers enveloped 
for 
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for ever in cuſtoms, habits, prejudices, and wants 

culiar to themſelves, move, as it were, in an 
atmoſphere of their own, which divides them 
from the places through which they paſs, as 
from ſo many different worlds. 

A Frenchman would fain carry all France 
along with him; as ſoon as he miſſes the ſmal- 
leſt of his accuſtomed conveniences, he over- 
looks its equivalent, and believes himſelf loſt. 
Comparing continually what he ſees with 
what he has quitted, he thinks it worſe only 
becauſe it is not the ſame, and cannot fleep in 
the Indies if his bed is not made as it was at 
Paris. 

As to myſelf, making the ſame uſe of the 
object I had to ſhun, as formerly of the ſhadow . 
in the foreſt of Montmorency, I purſued the 
oppoſite direction. I advanced ſlowly; but the 
ſmalleſt advance is conſiderable in a perſon 
determined not to go back. 'I he diſtance I had 
reached in two days travelling precluded my 
return, becauſe it gave me time to reflect on my 
way back, in cafe I ſhould be tempted to take 
ſuch a reſolution. I felt my mind more at 
liberty, and my body more at eaſe, the farther. 
I removed from the danger I had eſcaped. Hav-. 
ing but one object to purſue, and one direction 
to follow, I continued my firſt courſe, | ſome+. 
times ſlowly, ſometimes with greater expedi-. 
tion, according to my convenience, my health, 
my inclination, my ſtrength. Carrying not 
about me, but within me, greater reſources than 

L 6 were 
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were neceſſary for my ſubſiſtance, I was under 
no anxiety either for the . means. of travelling 
or the neceſfaries of life, I had no fear of rob- 
bers; my purſe as well as my paſſport was in the 
ſtrength of my arms. The clothes I wore, decent 
and ſuited to a working man, formed my whole 
wardrobe. As faſt as they were worn out, I 
replaced them without difficulty. As I carried 
along with me none of the uſual incumberances 
of travelling, and had none of- that uneaſy 
impatience which diſtinguiſhes travellers, I 
attracted no attention: I paſſed every where 
for an inhabitant. On my arrival at the fron- 
tiers of any ſtate, I was ſeldom refuſed a paſſage, 
and when that happened it made but little diffe- 
rence to me: I ſhowed no marks of impatience, 
but ſet me to-work as I would have done any 
whereelſe; they might have kept me my whole 
life without any unwillingneſs on my part; 
and the little defire I exprefled of going never 
failed at laſt of procuring me a permiſſion. 
Nothing is ſo ſuſpicious as an air of buſineſs 
and ſollicitude; an unconcerned appearance 
inſpires confidence; I paſſed unqueſtioned be- 
cauſe every one ſaw that it made no difference to 

me whether I was queſtioned or not. 
Whenever I found no employment at my own 
trade, which ſeldom happened, I turned my 
hand to ſomething elſe. You made me in ſome 
meaſure jack of all trades. At one time huſ- 
bandman, at another handicraftsman, here 
practiſing ſome ingenious art, there exer- 
ciling 
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ciſing ſome liberal profeſſion, I had always a 
talent to ſerve the preſent turn, and becauſe I 
never preſſed myſelf on any one I wanted no 
other recommendation, One of the advantages 
of my education was, to be always taken at my 
word for what I profeſſed to be, and nothing 
more; becauſe I was unaffeQed in every thing, 
and becauſe while I occupied one place aſked 
for no other. Thus I was envied in no ſitua- 
tion, and acquitted myſelf well in all. If I 
fell fick, an accident ſeldom to be dreaded by a 
perſon of my conſtitution, who avoided exceſs 
in every thing, in food, in. anxiety, in work, 
in repoſe, I lay ſtill, and waited for my reco- 
very without impatience, or my diſſolution 
without fear. The brute, when ſick, faſts, 
remains quict, and recovers or dies; I followed 
the example, and had no reaſon to repent it. 
Had I given vent to loud lamentations, had I 
diſturbed all around me with my complaints, in- 
| ſtead of the commiſeration I met with, I ſhould 
have excited nothing perhaps but impatience or 
diſguſt. My wants were prevented, becauſe I 
avoided expreſſing them, and that attention 
was given to my filence which would perhaps 
have been refuſed to my ſollicitations. 

I have a thouſand times remarked, that the 
more earneſt any perſon is in his requeſts, the 
leſs likely is he to obtain them: we diſlike every 
thing that reſembles compulſion, and when we 
determine to do a kindneſs, we love to have all 
the merit of it, To aſk a favour is to acquire a 
kind 
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kind of right to it, and to grant it becomes 
then a ſort of duty; but it flatters our ſelf-love 
more to. confer an obligation than to pay a. 
debt. 

During theſe pilgrimages, which would have 
paſſed in the world for the wanderings of a 
vagrant, becauſe unattended by the glare that 
blazes around the excurſions of the opulent, 
if in the hour of ſelf-examination I ſometimes 
aſked, what am I doing? Whither am I going? 
What is my object? I anſwered: what did I 
do in coming into the world, except begin a 
journey which is to finiſh only with my life? 
I perform the taſk, and occupy the place aſſigned 
me; I paſs in innocence and ſimplicity through. 
this ſhort life; the good I do to my fellow crea- 
tures in not doing them harm is no ſmall me- 
rit; I provide for my own wants by providing 
for their*s; I help without injuring them; I ſet 
them the example of being good and happy 
without diſturbance or difficulty; I have re- 
nounced my patrimony, yet I live; I commit 
no injuſtice—yet I live; I am no burthen to the 
charity of others, yet I live, My utility then 
to my fellow creatures is in proportion to the 
ſubſiſtence I derive from them, for among men. 
nothing is given for nothing. 

As I have not undertaken to give you a hi- 
ſtory of my travels, I omit every thing that is 
mere incident. Arriving at Marſeilles, I em- 
bark for Naples, to purſue my firſt direction. 
To pay my paſſage in the coin with which 

, * 
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you provided me when you taught me to work 
a veſlel, I became a ſailor, ' The ſame ſkill that 
ſerves on the ocean is ſufficient on the Medi- 
terranean; the alteration of a few terms is the 
whole difference. The Captain of the veſſel, 
or patron, was a reclarmed renegado. He had 
beeh taken once by the Moors fince his re-ad- 
miſſiom into his native country, and ſaid he 
made his efcape from among them without 
being known. Some Neapolitan merchants 
entruſted him with another veſſel, and this was 
his ſecond voyage init. He told his adventures 
to any one that would liſten to them, and, 
while he amuſed his hearers, had the talent of 
acquiring their conhdence, His pleaſures were 
as out of the way as his adventures. He 
thought of nothing but of diverting his crew; 
he had two wretched ſwivels on board, which 
he kept firing all the whole day; all the night 
he played off ſky-rockets; never was ſeen fo 
chearful a commander of a veſſel. 

For my part, I amuſed myfelf in acquiring 
the practice of the ſeaman's art; and even 
when my watch was over, attended the fails 
or obſerved the helm. Attention ſupplied the 
place of experience, and it was not long before L 
ſuſpected that we had driven conſiderably to the 
weft. The needle, however, was at the right 
point, but the courſe of the ſun and ſtars was 
fo contradictory, that 1 concluded the variation 
muſt have been prodigious. I told the captain 
what I thought; but inſtead of anſwering me 

directly, 
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directly, he pretended to turn my opinion into 
ridicule, and as the ſea grew rough and the wea- 


ther hazy, it was impoſſible for me to verify 


my obſervations. A ſtrong gale ſpringing up 
drove us out to ſea, and laſted two days; the 
third we ſaw land to our left. I aſked the cap- 
tain what land it was; he replied the Pope's 
territories. One of the ſailors would have it 
that it was the coaſt of Sardinia; he was hooted 
for his pains, and this was the welcome he 
received, for though an old ſeaman, this was 
his firſt voyage on board that veſlel as well as 
mine. | | 

It made no difference to me what direction 
we were failing in; but what this man ſaid 
having revived my curioſity, I ſet about rum- 
maging the binnacle, to try whether ſome piece 
of iron, thrown by accident, might not be the 
cauſe of the needle's variation. How great 
was my ſurpriſe, to find a large loadſtone con- 
cealed in a corner. I no ſooner removed it, 
than I ſaw the needle reſume its proper direc- 
tion. At the ſame inſtant ſome body cryed, 
a ſail. The captain looked through his glaſs, 
and faid it was a ſmall French veſſel; as they 
had doubled the cape, and we made no fail to 
ſhun them, they ſoon came near enough to be 
deſcried by the naked eye, and every one then 
ſaw it was a Mooriſh veſſel. Three Neapoli- 
tan merchants, who were on board with all their 


- property, filled the air with their cries. The 


myſtery was now cleared up. I went to our 
commander, 


commander, and whiſpered in his ear, “ Cap- 
tain, if we are taken, you are a dead man.“ 
I appeared ſo cool and pronounced theſe words 
with ſo little vehemence, that he did not ſeem 
much alarmed, and even pretended not to hear 
me. 

He made ſome preparations for defence, but 
there was not a ſingle muſket in order, and he 
had waſted ſo much powder, that on going to 
charge the two ſwivels, we found ſcarce ſuffi- 
cient ſor two rounds, It would have been how- 
ever quite unneceſſary; for as ſoon as they 
came along fide of us, they cryed out to us to 
{trike, and we were boarded almoſt at the ſame 
inftant, Till then the captain without ſeeming 
to take notice had his eye fixed on me, miſtruſt- 
ing my intentions: but as ſoon as he ſaw the 
Moors on board us, he paid no more attention 
to me but advanced towards them without any 
apprehenſion. At this moment conſidering 
| myſelf as both judge and executioner, I deter- 
mined to avenge my companions in ſlavery by 
ridding the fea of a monſter, and mankind of 
a traitor, I ran up to him, and crying out, 
I promiſed you this, and I keep my word,” with 
a ſabre which I ſeiſed I ſevered his head from his 
body. At the ſame inſtant, obſerving the 
Mooriſh captain advance in a rage, I waited 
without recoiling, and preſenting him the ſabre 
by the handle, ſaid to him in /ingua Franca, 
«© Here captain, I have done an act of juſtice, 
you may, if you pleaſe, do another.” He took 
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the ſabre, and raiſed it to ſtrike; I waited the 
blow in ſilence: he ſmiled, and taking me by the 
hand ordered that J ſhould not be put in irons 
with the reſt: but he ſaid nothing to me of 
what he had juſt ſeen me do, a ſufficient proof 
that he knew the reaſon of it. My exemption 
however continued only till we reached the port 
of Algiers, and as ſoon as we landed we were 
ſent into the city coupled together like hounds. 
HFitherto taken up with what paſſed around 
me, I had paid but little attention to myſelf. 
At length my agitation fubhding left me at 
liberty to refle& on this change in my preſent 
condition, and in the warmth of my firſt feel- 
ings, I ſaid within myſelf, with a ſort of ſatis- 
faction, what will this event deprive me of ? 
The power of committing a fault. I am now 
freer than before. Emilius a flave! continued 
I; in what reſpet? What have I loſt of my 
original liberty? Was I not born the ſlave of 
neceſſity? What new yoke can man lay on me? 
Labour! Did I net labour when I was free? 
Hunger! How often have I ſubmitted to it 
voluntarily? Pain! All the powers of man 
cannot make me feel more than a grain of ſand 
has made me feel. Confinement! Can it be 
reater than that of my firſt captivity, which 
T refuſed to quit? By nature the flave of the 
paſſions of humanity, whether the yoke be 
impoſed on me by another or myſelf, muſt I not at 
any rate bear it, and who knows which way it 
is the more ſupportable. I ſhall at leaſt retain all 
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my reaſon to moderate them in another; how 
often have I wanted its affiftance againſt the ty- 
ranny of my own? Who can make me bear 
two yokes? Did I not carry one before? There 
is no real flavery but the flavery of nature, and 
men are only the inftruments of it. Whether 
] fall by the blow of a tyrant, or the deſcent of 
a rock, it is the ſame thing in my eyes, and the 
worſt that can happen to me in flavery is, to find 
a maſter as inflexible as a flint. Nay, if I had 
my liberty, what could I do with it? In my 
preſent ſtate, can I have any will? No! Left 
I ſink into annihilation, let me be animated by 
the will of another, having no longer any in- 
clination of my own. 

The conſequence to be drawn from theſe re- 
flexions was, that this change in my ſituation 
was more apparent than real ; that if liberty con- 
fiſts in doing that only which we will, no one 
is free; that all men are tied down by neceſſity 
to a ſervile dependence on the things which ſur- 
round them; that he who can beſt bring himſelf 
to will that which is, is moſt free, becauſe his 
actions and his will go inſeparably together. 

Yes, my more than father, I am not afraid to 
aſſert it; the time of my flavery was the epoch 
of my empire, and my authority over myſelf 
was never fo abſolute as while ſubſervient to 
Mooriſh tyranny. Subjected to the paſſions of 
others without partaking them, I learned to 
know my own. Their faults carried with them 
more inſtruction than your lectures, and under 
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theſe rough profeſſors, I went through a courſe 
of philoſophy more uſeful than all your kindneſs © 
had taught me. 

I did not, however, experience at their hands 
all the ſeverity I expected. I ſometimes met 
with ill treatment, but leſs, perhaps, than they 
might have ſuffered among us, and I found that 
the terms Moor and Pirate are accompanied by 
certain prejudices, againſt which I had not 
kept myſelf ſufficiently on my guard. They 
are not compaſſionate, but they are juſt; and, 
though you muſt not hope for clemency or kind- 
neſs, you have nothing to fear from ill-nature 
or Caprice, They require of you to do all you 
can, but they aſk no moreggynd puniſh a want 
of. inclination, but never a want of power. 
he negroes would be but too happy in Aqpe- 
rica, if the coloniſt treated them in a manner 
equally equitable; but while he conſiders theſe 
poor ſufferers as, the mere mechanical inſtru- 
ments of a lucrative trade, the treatment they 
receive is regulated by the advantage they pro- 
cure; and the maſter is juſt, ſo far as the ſlave 
is uſeful, 

I often changed maſters ; they called that ſel- 
ling me, as if man could ever be the object of 
ſale. They ſold indeed the work of my hands; 
but my will, my underſtanding, my being, all 
that by which I was myſelf and no other, was 
never ſold: and the proof of this is, that the 
firſt time my will and that of my ſuppoſed 
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maſter were in oppoſition, mine preponderated. 
'This incident is worth relating. 

In the beginning I had had no hardſhip to 
complain of; concluding that I ſhould be ran- 
ſomed, they ſuffered me to live ſeveral months 
in a ſtate of ination that would have been tire- 
ſome 'to me if any ſituation could be ſo, At 
laſt, ſeeing that I paid nv court to the European 
conſuls or the friars, that no one ſpoke of my 
redemption, and that I ſeemed not to think of it 
myſelf, my maſter determined to make ſuch uſe 
of me as he could, and ſet me to work, This 
alteration neither ſurpriſed nor diſpleaſed me. 
Though little afraid of the hardeſt labour, I pre- 
ferred work of a leſs toilſome kind, only becauſe 
it was more amuſing. I found my way into a 
carpenter's work-ſhop, and the maſter of it ſoon 
perceived I was qualified to teach him his own 
trade. This employment proving more lucra- 
tive to my owner than my former, he ſet me up 
in the buſineſs and found his account in it. 

- By this time, almoſt all my old companions 
of the Bagne®* were diſperſed different ways; 
all who were able to get ranſomed, were already 
releaſed: thoſe who could not, were diſpoſed of 
like me, but few of them with a ſimilar allevia- 
tion of their ſufferings. Among the latter, were 
two Knights of Malta. Their relations were 
poor; the order redeems none of its captives, 
and the friars, not being able to ranſom all that 

have 
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have recourſe to them, give, as well as the con- 
ſuls, a natural and very excuſable preference to 
thoſe whoſe gratitude is, likely to be of moſt 
ſervice to them. Theſe two Knights, one. of 
whom was old, the other young, were perſons 
of information and merit; but their merit was 
uſeleſs in their preſent ſituation. They were 
maſters of tactics, the engineer's art, Latin, 
and the belles lettres; qualified to ſhine or to 
command, their talents were thrown away upon 
ſlaves. This was not all; they ſtruggled againſt 
their fate with fruitleſs impatience, and the phi- 
loſophy of which they were ſo vain, had not 
taught theſe high · ſpirited ſoldiers to pay a chear- 
ful obedience to ragamuffns and banditti, for 
theſe were the names they gave their maſters, 
I pitied them with all my heart; becauſe they 
were gentlemen, they ſcorned to be men, and 
becauſe in Algiers—nothing; nay leſs, for a 
corfair made a flaye among corſairs is much leſs 
than nothing. The only aſſiſtance I had to offer 
the elder, was my advice, and this he found al- 
together ſuperfluous; for being much more 
learned than myſelf, in that learning I mean 
which ſerves for ſhow ; he was a complete maſ- 
ter of moral philoſophy, had all its precepts at 
his fingers ends, and was deficient in no part of 
it but the practice: indeed it was hardly poſſible 
to bear the yoke of neceſſity with a worſe grace 
than he did. The younger, ſtill more impatient, 
and of a hery, active, intrepid ſpirit, exhauſted 
all the energy of his faculties in plans of conſpi- 
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racy and revolt, as impoſſible in the execution 
as wild in the project, and which, certain to be 
detected, only ſerved to aggravate his ſufferings, 
I would fain have brought him to make an effort 
after my example, and to uſe the ſtrength which 
nature gave him to the emolument of his maſter 
and the alleviation of his own ſufferings; but 
he deſpiſed my advice, and told me haughtily 
that he knew how to die.“ To know how to 
live, Sir (replied I) would be a much more va- 
luable qualification.“ I ſucceeded, however, in 
procuring him ſome little relief; but though he 
demonſtrated all the gratitude of a noble mind, 
he remained deaf to my admonitions. He con- 
tinued his machinations for recovering his li- 
berty by one bold ſtroke, till the patience of his 
maſter and mine, for we were fellow-ſlaves, 
was worn out by repeated provocations. I had 
an equal ſhare in his reſentment, for obſerving 
the frequency of our meetings, he concluded 
that I employed in encouraging his mutinous 
diſpoſition thoſe converſations by which I en- 
deavoured to wean him from it. We were ſold 
to an undertaker of publick works, and con- 
demned to labour under the direction of a bar- 
barous inſpector, a flave like ourſelves, who, to 
ingratiate himſelf with our common maſter, im- 
poſed taſks upon us too great for human ſtrength 
to perform. 

To me it was at firſt no more than an amuſe- 
ment. As our work was equally divided among 
us, and as I was ſtronger and more alert than 
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any of my companions, I always had my taſk 
finiſhed firſt, after which I aſſiſted thoſe who 
ſtood moſt in need of help, and eaſed them of a 
part of their's. But our tyrant, obſerving my 
extraordinary diligence, and the ſuperiority of 
my ſtrength, prevented me from employing it 
to the relief of others, by doubling my taſk 
and, increaſing it continually in proportion to 
my exertions, at laſt ſo overcharged me with la- 
bour and blows, that I muſt ſhortly have ſunk 
under my burthen; all my companions, the 
ſtronger as well as the weaker, from bad food, 
worſe treatment, and exceſſive labour, were waſt- 
ing viſibly away. D 

This condition becoming altogether inſup- 
portable, I reſolved to extricate myſelf from it 
at all hazards, and the young Knight, to whom 
I communicated my reſolution, -joined in it with 
eagerneſs. I knew him to be a man of courage 
and perſeverance, provided he had witneſſes of 
his conduct; and that in brilliant exploits or 
heroick achievements I could have no doubt of 
him. 

My whole dependence, however, was on my- 
ſelf, nor was the participation of any other per- 
ſon neceſſary to the ſucceſs of my project; it 
is true, that being executed in concert with my 
companions in misfortune, its effect would be 
much more beneficial, and I reſolved to propoſe 
it to them in conjunction with the . of 
Malta. 
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It was with difficulty he conſented that this 
propoſition ſhould be made openly, and without 
the preliminary intrigues. As we were more 
together and leſs watched at meal- time than any 
other part of the day, this was the time we fixed 
upon to harangue them, I addreſſed myſelf at 
firſt in my own language to ten or twelve of the 
number who were my countrymen, not chooſing 
to expreſs myſelf in lingua Franca, leſt I ſhould 
be underſtood by ſome of the natives. Com- 
rades (ſaid I) liſten to me. The ſmall remains 
of ſtrength left me are not ſufficient to hold out 
another fortnight againſt the fatigues with which 
I am over-burthened, although there are ſew 
amongſt us of vigour equal to mine; a ſituation 
ſo violent muſt come to a quick concluſion, 
either by a total extinction of my powers, or by 
a reſolution which may prevent it. I prefer the 
latter, and am determined to refuſe working, 
from this day forward, at the riſque of my life, 
and in ſpite of whatever treatment my refuſal 
may bring upon me. This determination of 
mine is grounded upon a ſimple calculation: if 
I ftay as I am, I muſt periſh in a ſhort time 
and without a poſſibility of eſcape ; by ſacrificing 
a few days I acquire at leaſt a chance of avoid- 
ing the fate with which I am threatened. My 
behaviour may perhaps alarm our inſpe&or, 
may ſhow our maſter his true intereſt, But if 
that is not the caſe, my fate may be accelerated 


but cannot be rendered worſe. Should I defer 
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my attempt till my ſtrength is entirely waſted, 
it can be of no uſe; by ſparing me they will 
then have nothing to gain, by diſpatching me 
they may ſave the expence of my keeping. I 
muſt not therefore let the time paſs, during 
which they cannot hurt me without hurting 


themſelves, If any of you approve my reaſons, 


and, after the example of this brave man, wiſh 
to join in the preſent undertaking, our number 
will produce a greater effect, and render our ty- 
rants more manageable. But ſhould he and 1 
be alone, we are not the leſs determined to per- 
ſiſt in our refuſal, and we take you as witneſſes 
of the manner in which we ſhall ſupport it.“ 
My diſcourſe, plain in itſelf and as plainly 
pronounced, was heard without much emotion. 
However, four or five of the number deſired me 


to rely on them, and ſaid they would do as I 


ſhould. The reſt were ſilent, and all appeared 
undiſturbed. The Knight, irritated by their 
inſenſibility, ſpoke to his countrymen, whoſe 
number was conſiderable, in his own language, 
with extraordinary vehemence ; he raiſed his 
voice, and drew a lively picture of the extremi- 
ties to which we were reduced, and of the cruelty 
of our tyrants. By a diſplay of our ſufferings 
he rouſed their indignation, and inflamed their 
courage by the hope of revenge ; ſet, on fire at 
length by their admiration of that ſtrength of 
mind which laughs at pain and triumphs over 


force, they interrupted him by their ſhouts, and 
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ſwore to a man they would follow our example 
and perſevere till death. 

The next day, on our refuſal to work, we 
were treated with the cruelty we expected, but 
without producing any effect on my Malteſe 
friend or me, or on my three or four diſciples 
of the preceding evening, from whom our tor- 
mentors could not extort a ſingle groan, Thoſe 
wrought upon by the Knight did not hold out 
ſo well; the reſolution of his eager countrymen 
was exhauſted in a few minutes, and after a 
ſhort application of the cat-o'nine-tails, they 
were led back to their work filent and unreſiſt- 
ing. Enraged at this want of firmneſs, the 
Knight, inſenſible to his own ſufferings, loaded 
them with reproaches, nor could he check the 
torrent of his indignation even when they were 
out of hearing, I endeavoured to calm his re- 
ſentment at an event which I had foretold to 
him as well as foreſeen. I knew that the effects 
of eloquence are violent but momentary. 'Thoſs 
who are heated without difficulty, cool with 
equal eaſe, A ſtrong but ſimple argument ex- 
cites no tumult; but where it takes effec, it 
finks deep, and its impreffion is never to be 
effaced. 

The deſertion of theſe poor fellows produced 
an effect which I had not expected, and which I 
attribute more to the impulſe of national rivalſhip 
than to the example of our firmneſs. Thoſe of 
my countrymen who had not joined us, ſeeing 
them return to their work, hooted them, and, 
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out of contempt as it were for their paltroonery, 
threw down their tools, and drew up in a circle 
round me; their example brought others, and 
the revolt became quickly ſo general, that our 
maſter, alarmed by the noiſe and ſhouts, came 
to put anend to it, 

Our inſpector, you may imagine, left nothing 
unſaid to excuſe himſelf, and bring down the 
ſevereſt puniſhment upon us. He took care to 
mark me out as the authour of the mutiny, as a 
ring- leader of ſedition, who, by raiſing a tumult, 
ſought to make himſelf feared. Ihe Moor 
looked at me ſteadily, and ſaid, „It is you then 
who ſeduce my ſlaves? You have heard the 
charge; if you have any thing to ſay in reply, 
ſpeak.” So much moderation in a perſon gree- 
dy of gain and threatened with ruin, and that 
too in the firſt impulſe of reſentment, ſurpriſed 
me: an European maſter in the ſame fituation, 
deaf to every thing but avarice, would firſt have 
.condemned me to the moſt exquiſite torments, 
and heard me, perhaps, afterwards. ©* Maſter 
(ſaid 1 to him in lingua Franca) it is impoſſible 
you ſhould hate us, for you do not know us; 
and it is no leſs ſo that we ſhould hate you, be- 
cauſe you are not the authour of our ſufferings, 
you even knew nothing of them. We know 
how to bear the yoke of neceſſity which has ſub- 
jected us to you, We do not refuſe to employ 
our perſons in your ſervice, ſince fate has ſo 
diſpoſed of us; but by going beyond our ſtrength 
your ſlaye robs us of it, and will ruin you while 

he 
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he deſtroys us. Take my advice, transfer to a 
more prudent perſon an authority which he 
abuſes to your prejudice, Your work will not 
be leſs effectually done for being better diſtri- 
buted, and you will preſerve a number of ſer- 
viceable ſlaves, whoſe future labours will be in- 
finitely more uſeful to you than any profit that 
can reſult from our preſent oppreſſion. Our 
complaints are juſt, our demands are moderate. 
If you refuſe,to grant them, our minds are made 
up. Your inſpector has already made a tryal 
of our reſolution, and when you pleaſe you may 
make another.“ 

I ſaid no more; the overſeer offered to reply, 
but his maſter refuſed to liſten to him. Then 
looking at my companions one after another, 
he ſaw in their wan faces and meagre perſons 
the proof of my aſſertions; at the ſame time 
that their countenances betrayed no marks of 
fear or irreſolution. At laſt turning to me, 
„ You appear (ſaid he) to be a fellow of ſome 
ſenſe; I will put you to the teſt: you blame the 
conduct of this flave; change places with him 
and let us ſee what your's will be.” Immediately 
he ordered my chains to be taken off and put on 
my predeceſſor, and his commands were exe- 
cuted in an inſtant. 


To tell you how I conducted myſelf in my 


new poſt would be as unneceſſary as it is foreign 
to my preſent purpoſe. My adventure made a 
noiſe all over Algiers, and being publiſhed with 


as much induſtry as it was heard with pleaſure, 
came 
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came to the ears of the Dey, who deſired to ſee 
me. My owner, having preſented me to him, 
ſawy he took a fancy to me, and made him a pre- 
ſent of my perfon, Hence forward you are to 
conſider your Emilius as the ſlave of the Dey 
of Algiers. 

The rules of action to be adopted in my new 
department flowed from principles with which 
T was by no means unacquainted. We had diſ- 
cuffed them during our travels, and their appli- 
cation in the preſent caſe, though on a very 
ſmall and imperfect ſcale, was certain and in- 
fallible in its effects. I ſhall ſpare you and my- 
ſelf a trouble unneceſſary to both of us, by 
omitting the particulars of my conduct. Suf- 
hee it to ſay, that the ſucceſs with which it was 
attended procured me the confidence of my 
maſter. 

Aſſem Oglou had attained the ſupreme power 
by the moſt honourable path that can lead to 
ſuch an exaltation: for from the rank of a com- 
mon ſailor, paſſing through all the gradations 
of the land and ſea ſervice, he had raifed himſelf 
ſucceſſively to the firft departments of the ſtate, 
and on the death of his predeceſſor was elected 
to ſucceed him by the unanimous ſuffrages of 
Turks and Moors, ſoldiers and citizens. He 
had for twelve years filled with honour this 
difficult poſt, at the head of a barbarous and in- 
docile populace, a reftlefs and ſeditious ſoldiery, 
fond only of tumult and diſorder, who, not 
knowing themſelves what they wiſhed for, de- 
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ſired nothing but a change, and cared little whe- 

ther things went better, ſo that they went 
otherwiſe than before. There was no juſt fault 
to be found with his adminiſtration, though it had 
not anſwered the expectations conceived of it. 
He had kept the ſtate in tolerable tranquillity; 
every thing was in a better condition than be- 
fore; commerce and agriculture flouriſhed, the 
navy was on a reſpectable footing, the neceſſa- 
ries of life were in ſufficient plenty. But there 
were none of thoſe brilliant enterpriſes, 
which — | 
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Sleep more in winter than in ſummer 231 
Anſeber made to Lewis XV. iii. 121 
Amnthropomorphites 11. 216 
Anthony, at what time the hiſtory of his life more in- 
ſtructive than that of Auguſtus ii. 187 
Apelles b 5 R i. 269. iii. 200 
Apicius iii. 139 
Appetite of children i. 292 
Apprenticeſhips, in what manner Emilius performed 
two at the ſame time il. 95 
Ariſtides e a8. 
Ariſtocracy, what is meant by it, iv. 133.—its limits, 16. 
ſuitable to middling ſtates 134 
Art of inſtructing without precepts i. 206 
Art of obſerving children ii. 89 
Arts, in what order they are eſteemed by the pub- 
lick NH. 54 


Arts, Emilius will view them in a different light ii. 55 
Another manner of eſtimating the arts, according 
to the relations of neceſſity, by which they are 
connected ; ii. 59 
Arts, the agreeable ones have no need of teachers 
; lil, 205 

Artiſan, his ſituation the moſt independent of any 
| U. 79 
Arts, ſavage and civil, difference between them ii. 53 
Artiſant of towns, inſignificantly ingenious ii. 61 


Aftyanax ? i. 69 
Attachment of children at firſt is no more than an ha- 
bit ii. 118 

In what reſpect attachment differs from UII 
ii. 165 

Atheiſm iii. 59 
11, 201 


Atoms 
| Anubent on 


tt tb bb SS by 


ROY UTR oO. 77-2 


IN D E KX. 


Aubenton (Monſieur d') ; iv. 5 
Auguſtus, ated as a father to his grandchildren, i. 31. 
whether it be true that he was happy 11. 186 


Authority, no deference is to be paid to it when we 
intend to pay none to opinion, ii. 109 —whether 
that of the maſter is to be preſerved at the expenſe 
of the morals of the pupil ii. 164 

Authours, their — more inſtructive than 
their writings iii. 131 


Aurelius Victor iii. 88 
B. 
Bagne iv. 237 
Ball, held between two fingers croſſwiſe ii. 109, 
Banians 1. 293 
Bayle iii. 58 
Bed, the way never to find a bad one, i. 232. —which 
is the beſt a ibid. 
Beau (the Sieur le) his obſervations in regard to the 
ſavages 111, 66 


Beauty, its real triumph, iii. 198, —a great beauty is 
rather to be avoided than courted in marriage 


111, 288 

Benefactors intereſted, more common than people un- 
rateful 11. 166 
Bible, the modeſty of its language iii. 87 


Body, weak, debilitates the mind 1. 43, 44. ii. 162 
Body, human, different dreſs ſuitable to it in time of 


exerciſe, and in time of inaction 1. 226 
Body politick, its different denominations iv. 122 
Difereat denominations of its members, and rela- 
tive to what ibid. 
Body intermediate between the ſubjects and ſovereign 
| iv. 128 

This entire body conſidered under different rela- 
tions aſſumes different denominations ibid. 


Names given to the members of this body 161d. 
Book, a ſingle one, Emilius's whole library ii. 50 
Books, the inſtruments of miſery to children i. 197 

Their abuſe iv. 97 

Cauſe the volume of the world to be neglected g8 

of Bofjuet 


I . 


Beſuet iii. 3 
Boys would be better educated were there no col- 
leges iii. 177 
Brantome, an extraordinary ſtory from iii. 249 
Breath, human, mortal to man 1. 57 
Broth and porridge, indifferent nutriment i. 8g 
Bucentaur | | iii, 81 
Buffon (M. de) quoted 1. 17, 61, 243. ii. 124 


Butchers, not admitted upon juries in England i, 293 


C. 
Gepitals, all very much alike iv. 138 
They are not the right places in which to learn 
the manners of nations ibid. 


Caprice is not owing to liberty, i. 208.— is not the 
work of nature, 2 10.— examples of the method of 


curing children of their caprices 1%. Sc. 
Caps (night) for children | 1. 227 
Cats ſmell to every thing new i. 220 
Catechi/m, iii. 214. — a ſpecimen of one 215, Cc. 
Caliline 1. 295 
Cato, the cenſor, educated his children from their 
infancy 1. 31 
Uticenſts ii. 294 
Cæſar ibid, 
Chardin (Sir John) quoted i. 227 


Charity, a weak manner of inſtilling it into children 
1. 163, 164 


Charren quoted iii. 19 
Cbaſe, its utility relative to education iii. 77 
Chaſtiſement ought not to be practiſed on children 
1. 157 

Child, his life becomes more precious as he grows up 
1. 28 

Ought to know how to bear ſickneſs 1. 48 
Suppoſed of full ſize at his birth 1, 63 


Why he extends his hand to graſp at a diſtant 
object 1. 7I 
Child, 


e 


Child, to what kind of dependence he ought to be 
confined | 1. 116 
Onght not to be conſtrained in his motions i. 119 
Nothing ſhould be given him merely becauſe he 


cries for it | 1. 120 
Ought not to have more words than ideas i. 9 
He has not the ſame ideas as we ibid. 
He ought to do nothing merely becauſe he 3 bid 

297 
The wrong notion that enters into his head, is to 

him the ſced of errour and vice 1. 128 
Governs his maſter, in the caſe of a common edu- 

cation - i. 206 
How to prevent him from prying into the manners 

of his maſter 1. 209 
The commencement of his ſtudies is a kind of ex- 

perimental philoſophy 1. 221 
Should not learn to declaim i. 281 
The way to excite his curiofity. | ll. 7 


Cannot be moved by taſte and ſentiment 11. 12 
Intereſts himſelf in nothing, without knowing its 
utility ii. 48 
Situation in life, in which all the natural wants of 
man, and the means of providing againſt them, 
are ſucceſſively diſplayed to his mind ii. 50: 
In what manner you are to briog him acquainted 
with the ſocial relations ji. 


A child, that thinks himſelf ſcorched by frevethg 
milk il. 101 
An unruly child, how to be kept under i. 210, &c. 
A full grown child 11. 115 
A view of him ibid. 
Childhood, its firſt ſtage L945 
Second ſtage 1. 97 
Third ſtage | ii. 2 
A ſhort view of the manner of ſpoiling it i. 29 
The only way to prevent this abuſo 1. 30 
Has particular ways of thinking 1. 130 
Ought to be allowed time to ripen i. 139 
Ought to be loved and encouraged ii. 102 
Its ſtate with regard to man iii. 172 


N 3 Childhoo 4, 


— — ——— > 
—— 


IN. D EX. 
nn we ought not to be in a hurry to judge of 


1.1 
Alike i in both ſexes ii. ny 
Children, how treated at their birth i. 16, 50, Oc. 
Bear changes which we cannot | 1. 28 
Their firſt ſenſations, thoſe of pleaſure and pain 
1, 66 
Ovght to be accuſtomed betimes to darkneſs i. 67 
Are ſeldom afraid of thunder i. 69 
How they learn to judge of diſtances i. 71 
Have the muſcles of their faces more flexible than 
our's i. 73 
Why they are ſo ready to break every thing they 
lay their hands on 1. 78 
How they become imperious 1. 79 
When they grow up, they become leſs active i. 80 
Rules of behaviour in regard to them ibid. 
We ought not to careſs them, in order to keep 
them quiet 1, 82 
They are weaned too ſoon 1. 84 
They conform to grammatical analogy better than 
we 
We are in too great a hurry to make them Veal 
i. 88, Oe. 


And to correct their miſtakes in language 151d. 
Why thoſe of peaſants articulate better than our's 


i. 89 
They learn to ſpeak more diſtinly in convents, 
and in colleges 1, 90 


They frequently give a meaving to the Nora, 
different from our's 9 
Not to appear uneaſy when they hurt themſelves 
| * 
It is an advantage to them to be liule and infirm 

1. 99 

They ſuffer more from the ſeverity of conſtraint, 
than from the inconveniencies againſt which 
they are ſecured 1. 122 
They are made miſerable by granting them every 
thing they aſk i. 123 
Rules for granting or refuſing their demands i. 133 
hildren, 


— 
— — —— — 


1 N D ; E X. P 
Children, they are inflaenced by the vices they have 


learnt of us 1. 134 
Cauſe of their untractableneſs i. 135 
Inconveniency of making long ſpeeches to _ 

1. 14 
Are not naturally inclined to lying i. 159 
Why they ſometimes ftumble upon a lucky = 
i. 169 
'Their apparent facility of learning injurious to 
em 1. 174 
They are taught nothing but words 1. 177 
They have no real memory ibid. 
In what manner the kind of memory they have is 

cultivated i. 187 
Their geography 750 i. 180 
Whether hiſtory is adapted to their capacity i. 181 
In what manner their judgement is perverted i. 185 
Of their dreſs i. 224, Ec. 
Of the covering of their heads 1. 227 
Generally ſpeaking clad too warm 1. 228 
Eſpecially in towns i. 60 
In what month they die moſt 8 . 228 
Which ought they to drink, warm or cold li- 

quor ? F ; ibid" 
Muſt have a large allowance of ſleep 1. 230 
'The way to make them fall aſleep 1. 233 
And to awake of themſelves ibid, 
And to ſuffer pain without grumbling 1. 234 
May be exerciſed in games of ſkill and addreſs. 

1. 2 
Whether they ought to have the ſame „ 
as we i. 288 
Difficulty of obſerving them i. 314 
We never know how to put ourſelves in their 

place 11. 16 
Etfect of the docility required of them ii. 35 
Never to put them off with reaſons which are above 

their capacity 1. 38 
They pay but little attention to explanatory diſ- 


courſes ii. 39 
N 4 Children, 


IN D E x. 
Children, whether they ought to be taught to behave 


with gallantry to the ſex ii. 70 
They trouble themfelves only about natural ob- 
nn ii. 101 
But their firſt attachments are the effects of ha- 
bit 1 | ii. 118 
Are naturally inclined to benevolence ii. 119 
Their curioſty on particular ſubjects ii. 126 
How it ought to be eluded ibid, 


They learn the language of ſentiment ii. 139 
Tnconveniency thereof ibid, 
Every thing is infinite in regard to them ji. 219 
Their good conſtitution depends on that of their 


mother iii. 180 
The common amuſements of children of both 
ſexes 1 1 | "$44 iii. 186 
The peculiar taſtes that diliinguiſh them ibid, 
ierro quoted i. 14 
Compared to Demoſthenes iii. 134 
Ciree 1 | iv. 70 
Citizen | | i. 
Crtizens, who is in fault when they are compelled 
. to be knaves ii. 78 
Citizens, meaning of this word iv. 122 
Clarke, Dr. 0 ii. 248 
Cleopatra 111. 88 
Climate 33 
Climate, temperate, their advantages ibid. 


Cloudi, paſſing between the moon and a child, appear 
to the latter immoveable, while the moon ſeems to 


be in motion | ii. 102 
Collections of pictures and books always incom- 
; plete | iii. 144 
Colleges 1. 11, 86 
Command and obey, a child ſhould never be made ac- 
quainted with theſe words | 1. 128 
Compaſs, a contrivance to make one ii. 28 
Competition, when it ought to be uſed no longer as an 
inſtrument of education Th ii. 49 
Compilers, modern iii. 132 


Condamine, 


FW DEX. 
Condamine, M. de, an extraordinary fat related by 


him ii. 252 
Confe//ion, frank one of a young officer in the Swiſs 
Guards 


ii. 104 
Confidence, the way to gain that of perſons whom we 
want to reclaim i. 233 


Confidants are generally nurſes in the ancient dra- 


ma R 1. $3 
Conſcience, . the beſt of caſuiſts ii. os 
Affords greater light than all the philoſophers, 


iii. 286 

Other definitions of iii. 4, 5 

Why ſo little regarded ibid. 

Conſolations, what turn may be given them, in order 
to mortify ſelf- love 


; ii. 197 
Contract, or compact, ſocial iv. 121 


Productive of a moral and collective body ibid, 
The only fundamentul law iv. 122 


Has need of no other ſecurity than the pub- 

lick iv. 123 
Renders man more free than he would be in a 
ſtate of nature 


iv. 12 
Contradictions to the ſocial order, their ſource ii. 8 
Convents | i. 90 
Proper for young ladies iii. 383 
Real ſchools of coquettry ili. 23 


Conventions and duties pave the way to falſehood i. 157 
Country, furniſhes the town with a perpetual ſupply 
of people i. 


a 58 
Cogueltes, their arts iii. 227 


Have no authority over their lovers in matters of 
importance iii. 249 
Coriolanus | iii. 244 
Coſmog rap hy, firſt leſſon in it 


i. 14 
Courage, where we are to look for it i. 47 
Cradle ; f. 60 


Cries of children 


| 73 
Cultivation, one of its principal rules, to keep ie 8 

as far back as poſſible ii. 12 
Curate, Savoyard, his profeſſiow of faith ii. 240 
Curieſiiy, its firſt ſource ii 


Ii. 7 
Ng Curioſity, 


I. D. 


Curioſity, in what manner it is un folded ibid. 
What ſort of curioſity would actuate a philoſopher 
who might be baniſhed to a deſert iſland 1. 8 
Why a philoſopher has ſo much curioſity, and a 


ſavage ſo little ii. 104 
Crefias Iv. 105 
Cycleps 1. 293 

D. 

Danct | iii. 205 
Darius 1n Scythia iii. 82 
The preſent ſent him by the king of that 
country ibid. 
Marches back in a hurry ibid. 
Dar tue, children ſhould be uſed to it betimes i. 67 
Dawila | ii. 178 
Death in what manner it becomes the moſt terrible 
of all evils i. 109 
Ia what manner its approach is not armed with its 
uſual terrour i. 235 
The idea thereof is not ſoon imprinted on the minds 

of children 11. 149 
Decemwvirs iii. 244 
Declaiming i. 281 
Deities, Pagan, whence imagined H. 216 
Definitions, the way tO make good ones i. 176 
Democracy, what is meant by it iv. 133 

Suitable to ſmall ſtates 134 
Demoſthenes compared to Cicero iii. 134 
Deſcartes il. 243, 258 
Dependence on things and on men 1. 117 

The former is not prejudicial to liberty 118 
Deſigning, reflexions on that art 1. 267 
Deuteronomy | | iii. 26 

Mitigation of one of its laws iti, 170 
Dialogue, moral, between the tutor and his pupil i. 129 

Between a Dogmatiſt and a Rationaliſ iii. 28 
Diana I, 78 
Diogenes 111, 82 
Dijoraer, moral, where it begins 1. 24 


Diſtantes, 


IND EX, 


Diftances, the manner of ſhowing children how to 


judge of them 1. 71 
Docility, the effects of that required in children ii. 35 
Dogma, important ii. 76 
Domeſticks, we ſhould have but few, iii. 141 
Dominion, depends on opinion like every thing 

elſe, | 1. 113 
Dreſs, fine, its inconveniency iii. 146 

The education of young girls, in this reſpect, is 

contrary to good ſenſe ili. 198 

Neceſſary to particular ſhapes iii. 199 

Expenſive dreſs diſtinguiſhes the fortune, but does 

not embelliſh the perſon ibid. 

Duclos (M. de) ſeveral of his maxims relative to 
politeneſs iii. 121, 122 

Duty, wrong to impoſe any on children i. 191 
Conſequence of that indiſeretion ibid. 
What is to be ſubſtituted in its ſtead 1. 132 

E. 

Education, its different ſpecies > (2a + 1O 
Oppoſition between them. 1. 7 
Choice 1. 7. 15 
End 1. 5 
Meaning of this word among the ancients i. 14 
Begins at our birth i. 65 
The proper inſtrument for conducting it i. 132 
Importance of retarding it 1. 138 
Difficulty 4 ibi. 
OQught to be purely negative ibid, 

Education, excluſive, prefers expenſive inſtruttions 

i. 2 

Education, natural, ought to qualify man for all fla 
tions of life 1. 41 

Education, wulgar, excuſe children from learning to- 

think 1 202 

What turn of mind it gives them i. 203 

Education, ought. to be different for the two ſexes 
iii. 476 


N 6 E. luca. ian, 


IN D E X. 


Education, the way to extend the good effects thereof to E 
every part of life Iv. 52 
Eleguence, an idle way of teaching it to children ii. 206 
The true way of teaching it ibid. 
Emilius, why he is ſo long before he appears on the 
ſtage i. 37 
Is opulent, and why i. 41 
Of noble parentage and for what reaſon ibid. 
An orphan, and in what ſenſe ibid. 
Muſt have no ſwaddling clothes 1. 60 
The firſt thing he ought to learn i. 93 
Muſt have no pudding-caps, go-carts, nor leading 
ſtrings _ 1. 100 
Why he is to be brought up in the country 
1. 57, 143 
Dialogue between him and Robert the — 
dener 1. 153 
Never learns any thing by heart 1. 187 
In what manner he learns to read 1. 199 
To ſwim 1, 237 
To draw 1. 268 
Will. drink cold water when he is warm 1. 229 
Advice given him in regard to perſons ſurpriſing 
him in the night 1. 252 
His progreſs at twelve years of age 1. 305, 306, c. 
His adventure at the fair I. 21, 22, Cc. 
His firſt leſſon in coſmography ii. 14 
Match: ii. 29 
In natural philoſophy ji. 3 
A deciſive term between him and me on all oc- 
caſions a ii. 37 
A queſtion which I ſhall certainly ſubjoin to all his 
interrogations 5 ibid. 
How I make him ſenſible of the utility of finding 
out the place of the ſun's riſing mn 41 
He is his own rival 1. 4 
His library is to conſiſt of a ſingle book, its 
name ii. 50 


A- queſtion that would ſcarce excite attention in 
another perſon is intereſting to Emilius ; ex- 


ample - 11, 66 
Emilius, 


IN D E X. 


Emilins, why ſo little taken notice of by women in 
his infancy, and the advantages thereof ji. 70 
Why I am willing he ſhould learn a trade ii, 80 
What trade I chooſe for him i. 94 
Makes two apprenticeſhips at the ſame time ii. 95 
In what manner I commend his work, when it 1s 
well done | 11. 96 
A queſtion he puts to me upon diſcovering that I 
am a man of fortune, and my anſwer 11 99 
He is not a ſavage but formed to live in towns 

1. 10 
He is not in a hurry to anſwer my queſtions ii. 166 
He knows the utility of whatever he does, and 


the reaſon of whatever he believes ii. 110 
His progreſs at fifteen ii. 111 
Is not deceitful like other children ii. 139 
It will be late before he comes to know what it is 

to ſuffer and to die ibid, 
Impreſſions he will receive from the ſtudy of hiſ- 

tory 11. 184 
Forms too juſt a judgement of others to eniy 

their lot | il, 190 
May grow vain of his ſuperiority I. 191 
Remedy againſt that vanity W. 192 
How he is to be made acquainted with the world 

| 11. 201 

He is fond of peace 11. 203 

He does not talk with vehemence ii. 206 
Neither is he cold or phlegmatick ii. 20 

Extent of his ideas, and elevation of his thoughts 
11. 20 

Refuſes his attention to every thing above his vr. 

pacity ii. 225 
To what ſect he ought to belong ii. 227 
Attains the age of puberty iii. 71 
His firſt ſetting out in the world iii. 115 
His behaviour towards the fair ſex iii. 120 


What advantages he will purſue or neglect iii. 124 
Sets out with his governour from Paris iii. 290 
Their travels iv. 4 
Come to their jouney's end iv. 7 

Emilius, 


IN D R X. 


Emilius, well received by Sophia's father iv. 7 
Beginning of his courtſhip . iv. 9 
Goes and lodges with his friend at the diſtance of 


ſix miles from Sophia iv. 20 
Returns to her iv. 23 
Talks to her, and has a favourable audience iv. 26 
Adnitted upon the footing of a lover iv. 34 
Gives lectures to his miſtreſs in different arts and 

ſciences iv. 36 
Quarrel between the two lovers, and on what ac- 

count iv. 41 
Reconciliation ; Emilius ſteals a kiſs from Sophia, 

and on what occaſion iv. 42 
Is reprimanded by Sophia's mother ibid. 
With what kind of jealouſy he is likely to be 

diſturbed | iv. 51 

Is not changed by love iv. 55 
Different viſits to Sophia iv. 57 
His occupations on the days he does not viſit 

Sophia iv. 61 
His liberality to the poor, &c. iv. 62 
In what mannex he was overcome by Sophia in 

running a race iv. 65 
Ts viſited in his ſhop by Sophia's father iv. 66 
By Sophia in company with her mother ibid. 
Refuſes to go back with them and upon what ac- 

count iv. 64 
Stands godfather to a peaſant's child along with 

Sophia, and on what occaſion iv. 76 
Adviſed by his governour to leave Sophia for a 

time iv. 88 
His uneaſineſs on the occaſion ibid. 
At length obeys the orders he receives for his 

departure iv. 93 
Promiſes to return after twoyears ſeparation iv. 95 
Inſtructions relative to his travels iv. 110 
How greatly improved at his return iv. 115 
The reſult of his obſervations during his travels 

iv. 148 
He returns to Sophia iv. yt 
He marties her ibid, 


Emilius, 


I N D E x. 


Emilius, acquaints his governour with Sophia's preg- 


n | ; | iv. 168 
Engages him to ſpend the remainder of his days 
with them ibid. 


Acquaints his governour with Sophia's infidelity 
4 iv. 175 Se. 

To diſcover the relation of things to one another 
ſtudied the relation of each to himſeif iv. 177 


Becomes father of two children iv. 179 
Loſes his daughter iv. 180 
Takes Sophia to Paris ir. 181 
Quits his houſe iv. 196 
Works as a carpenter | iv. 204 
Reſolves to ſee Sophia no more ie. 211 
Is viſited ſecretly by Sophia iv. 218 
Reſolves to travel | iv. 22 
Leaves his native country iv. 22 
His manner of travelling | iv. 228 
Arrives at Marſeilles and embarks for Napfes 
iv. 230 
Is taken by a Corſair iv. 232 
Kills the captain of the ſhip on board of which he 
had embarked | iv. 233 
Is carryed to Algiers, and ſold for a ſlave iv. 234 
Changes his maſter iv. 239 
Is treated cruelly, and ſtirs up a ſedition among 
his fellow-ſlaves iv. 240 


Becomes inſpeRor over the other ſlaves iv. 245 
Again changes his maſter, and becomes a ſlave to 


the Dey of Algiers iv. 246 
| Empedecles reproaches the Agrigentines Hi. 144 
Enclos (Mademoiſelle de l') ill. 232, 287 


Engliſh call themſelves a good-natured people i. 292 
Engliſh girl, only ten years of age, played extremely 


well on the ſpinnet * 297 

Engliſh and French compared in regard to travelling 
| iv. 11 

Envy 1s bitter, and why | il. 137 

Epictetus, his foreſight of no uſe to him ii. 147 

Epitaph, modern, compared to that of Sardanapalus 

ap iii. 133 


Equality 


i ů *·— ͥ ́ — ꝓT—r„ũ •» 


. 


Equality of rank not eſſential to matrimony jii. 283 
Errcur, the only way to avoid it is to continue in 


ignorance 11. 104 
Errours 4 ſenſation are alſo errours in judgement ; 
example "31; vor 
Evil annexed to infancy | | i. 27 
Evils, moral, conſiſt all in opinion, except one i. 109 
Evils, phyfical, leſs ſevere than the others ibid. 
Ewils of the mind, of inward ſufferings conſidered as 
nothing | 3 11. 150 
Euripides, what he ſays of jupiter 11. 222 


Exceſi of indulgence or rigour to be avoided i. 120 
Exerciſe of the body, whether it hurts the operations 


of the mind 1. 202 
Exift (I) the firſt truth that Alrtkes us ii. 249 
Exiſtence of objects and ſenſations, the ſecond truth 

we learn ii. 280 
Explanations in diſcourſe make very liitle impreſſion 

on children 9282 = 20 

| | 61 TM ks 


Fobles, whether they be proper for children 3. 187 
Analyſis of one of thoſe of La Fontaine 1. 189 


Their moral examined. . | i. 194 
The proper time for ſtudying them 1. 197 
The moral ought not to be expreſſed 11. 198 
Faces handſomer than the moſes „ 
Faculties, or powers ſuptr fluous in man, the cauſe of 
his miſery | 1. 108 
Faith of children, on what it depends ii. 226 
Faith, profeſſion , of a Savoyard curate ii. 249 
Family, in what manner it is diſſulved + 1. 32 
Fanaticiſm 5 111. 58 
Fancies of ſpoiled children | 1. 124 
Fate, he that ſtruggles moſt againſt it is moſt un- 
happy 5 iv. 178 
Father, his taſk | | L468 
Ought to give no preference to any of his children 

i. 42 

Faults (the age of) the proper time for fables ii. 197 


5 Features 
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Features do not change with the faſhion iii. 199 
Feeling, in what reſpeR it differs from judging ii. 101 
Felicity of man upon earth merely negative 1. 105 
Females aa have no ſhame in the preſence of 


the males iii. 166 
Have no deſires when their wants are ſatisfied 761d. 
Their affected denials 11, 166 
Fenelon Hi. 192 
Fetic hes ii. 217 
Fire-arms 1. 69 
Fontenelle, his ſaying in regard to the diſpute about 

the ancients and the moderns 11. 134 
Force, in what it conſiſts i. 107 

At what time of life man poſſeſſes the greateſt re» 

lative force 1i. 4 
In what manner he ought to employ the ſuper- 

abundant part of it ibid. 

Fore/ight, the ſource of our miſery 1. 111 
Forefight of wants denotes a maturity of underſtand- 
2 u. 34 
Foreſt of Montmorency ji. 41 
French have but a ſuperficial knowledge of otber 
nations iv. 98 
French and Engliſh compared in regard to travelling 
iv. 101 
French, what renders their manner of ſalutation diſ- 
agreeable 1. 92, 261 
Frames gilt, what they indicate 1. 270 
G. 
Gaiety, a very dubious ſign of content ii. 155 


Gallaniry, in intrigues of this ſort the lover has a 
greater hatred for his rival, than affection for his 


miſtreſs iv. 49 
Games, or amuſements to deceive the appetite, by 
whom, and on what occaſion invented i. 299 
Gaming, the reſource of the indolent ii. 145 


Geneva, the inhabitants of that city would not be free 
at preſent, it they had not been able to walk bare- 
footed 1. 256 


Genius, 


IN D E KX. 


Genius, a perſon of genius has often the appearance 


of ſtupidity in his childhood i. 171 
Geography, the notion which children have of it i. 180 
The firſt leſſons therein ii. 17 
Geometry, whether it be true that children learn it 
| i. 175 

Our manner of teaching it depends as much #4 
fancy as on reaſon i. 271 

In what manner Emilius learns the elements thereof 

. i. 272 

The way to render it intereſting ii. 10 
Geometrical figures, cakes cut in that manner i. 274 
Germans, their reſpe@ to the fair-ſex ui, 243 


Girls fond of drefs almoſt from their cradle iii. 182 
In what manner they were educated at Sparta 


iii. 183 

Their occupations iii. 187 
More docile than boys | iii. 189 
Their underſtanding ripens earlier than thoſe of 
boys ibid. 


Should not learn to read and write betimes ibid. 
Above all they ſhould be inured to conſtraint 

iii. 191 
And for what reaſon ibid. 
They are in every thing upon the extreme iii. 193 
From whence ariſe many vices, particularly to 


Women ibid. 
Earlier affected with a ſenſe of decency and virtue 
| iii. 20 
Their agreeable prattle ibid. 
The reaſon why pirls careſs one another more than 
uſual, in the preſence of the men iii. 210 
Are laid under an apparent reſtraint, and for what 
reaſon iii. 213 


The way to render them really virtuous iii. 248 
The authority which they acquire by that means 


iii. 24 

Example ibid. 
Little girls, their diſlike to reading and writing 
iii. 189 


Little 


IN D E X. 


Little girls, more ſhrewd and cunning than boys iii. 195 


Example il. 196 
We ſhould encourage their prattling iti. 208 
Advantage thereof ibid. 
Gluttony, preferable to vanity, as an excitement to 
children i. 289 
God, incomprehenſible il. 267, 288, 290 
Powerful, good, juſt ii. 281, 289 
Immaterial ii. 288 
Eternal ii. 289 
Intelligent, and how | ibid. 


Much better not. to mention his. name at all to 
children than to give them falſe ideas of him 


ii. 224 
Goodneſs, of all the attributes the moſt eſſential to the 
Deity i. 77 

Good and evil of human life examined i. 104, 10 
4 

Goſpel, its holineſs iii. 
Government, political, an idea thereof ſufficient for a 
child 11 63 
Signification of this word iv. 121 
Its different forms iv. 122 
The moſt active of all, that of a fiogle perſon 
w. 131 
Eaſy and plain rules to judge of the relative 2 
neſs of governments iv. 132 
The ſpirit thereof is not the ſame in capital towns 
as in the diſtant provinces iv. 139 
Governour, the firſt qualification requiſite for one 
3 
The way to avoid any difficulty in chooſing gone 
ibid 
Ought to be young 37 
Whether he ought to have finiſhed his courk of 
education i. 38 
Ought to chooſe his pupil 1. 39 
Should not conſider himſelf as ſeparable from his 
pupil *.1: Sod 
Ought not to undertake the care of a oma 
child 43 
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'Gowernour, ought to have an authority over every ob- 
ject he is defirous to repreſent to his pupil i, 144 
Ovght to ſerve an apprenticeſhip together with his 
pupi | | 11. 54 
Abuſes to be avoided in their joint labour ii. 62 
Foundation of the confidence which his pupil 

. ought always to place in him 11. 195 
How he 6ught to behave in regard to the faults 
committed by his pupil, upon his coming to ma- 


turity H. 196 
Gowvernours, their falſe dignity | 11. 1 
Gratitude, a fentiment natural to the haman breaſt 

1 165. a: . 1 501 ii. 167 
The way to excite it in the mind of a young per- 

ſon 1 5 0 4 777 

Grotius quoted in regard to politick law iv. 115 
Publiſhed nothing but falſe principles on the 

rights of war iv. 136 

\Gymnaſtick exerciſes | i. 223 
H. 

Habit is not nature i. 6 

The only habit we ſhould permit a child to contract 

in his firſt ſtage | i. 67 

Whence — the influence of habit i. 30g 


The habit of body ſuitable to exerciſe, different from 
that ſuitable to ination 1. 226 

Habits, the greateſt part of thoſe, which we imagine 
to be contracted by children, are not real iv. 54 

Happineſs of man, natural, in what it conſiſts ji. 3 
Whether there 'be an equal meaſure of happineſs 


in all ſtates in life 11. 146 

We judge of happineſs too much by appearances 

| 1. 137 

The end of every ſenſible being iv. 77 
The road to it preſented by nature iv. 78 
Harm, to do none to any body is the firſt and princi- 
pal leſſon of moral philoſophy 1, 167 
Hearing, the improving of that ſenſe i. 280 
1 he active organ correſponding to it ibid, 


Heart, 


E 
F 
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Heart, neceſſity of laying its deſires under ſome re- 


ſtrictions iv. 81 
Heir, manner of educating him 1. 214 
Hercules iii. 170 
Hermes il. 49 
Herodotus quoted | i. 227, 299 

A painter of manners iv. 103 

Injudiciouſly ridiculed iv. 105 
Hiftorians, aucient i. 29 
Hiſtery is not adapted to the capacity of children 

1. 181 

Example | 1, 182 

The right time for ſtudying 1 il, 174 

Calumniates mankind ibid. 


Never gives a faithful picture of events ii. 175 
In what reſpect it bears a reſemblance to romances 


H. 176 
Ougght to repreſent facts without drawing charac- 
ters : ii. 177 Se. 
Modern hiſtory has no characteriſtick ibid, 
It is rather an exhibition of actions than of men 
| ii. 180 
Hobbes, what name he gave to a knave i. 77 
In what ſenſe his grand principle is true 1. 123 
Quoted in reſpect to politick law - iv. 115 
Her/e, reflexion on the exerciſe of riding i. 237 
Humanity, the firit duty of man 171 2 I. 102 
In what it conſiſts 1. 165 
In what manner it is excited and encouraged in 
the breaſt of a young man 1. 168 
Maxims to that purpoſe ibid. 
Hunting, See Chaſe. 
Hurons | 11. 103 
Huſban di, cauſe of thewindifference- iii. 204 
Hygeine | i. 48 
I. 
Idealiſts, their chimerical diſtinctions ii. 250 
Ideas, diſtinct from images i. 174 
And from ſenſations ii. 100 


Ideas, 


IN D E KX. 


Ideas, the manner of forming them, is the character- 


iſtick of the mind ii. 100 
What is meant by ſimple ideas ibid. 
Comparative and numerical are not ſenſations ii. 


252 
AbftraQ, ſource of the greateſt errours ii. 38 | 
Of juſtice and honeſty, every where the ſame ii, 
„ 

Acquired diſtinct from natural ſenſations iii. 2 
Identity, fucceſ/ſive, in what manner we have the ſen- 


ſation of our own i. 101 
Jdleneſi is publick robbery ii. 79 
The way to cure children of it i. 234 
Idomeneus (another) an object of Emilius's enquiry 
| iv. 137 

Fealouſy, in love, owing to nature . 5 
Proof taken from brute animals ibid. 


Depends greatly on the power of the ſex iv. 48 
Its motive is founded rather in the ſocial paſſions 


than in the original inſtinct iv. 47 
Imagination, or fancy, extends the meaſure of poſh- 
bilities i. 106 
Transforms the paſſions of limited beings into vices 
ii. 135 

Imitation, natural tafte L 179 
How it degenerates into vice ibid. 
The — of the beautiful in the polite arts 


iii. 127 


1ndigeſtions, how to prevent in children 1. 298 
Infants i. 97 
Infinite ii. 219 
Ingratitude, unnatural to man il, 166 
What it is owing to ibid. 
1:k, in what manner it is made ii. 44 
Advantage of knowing it ll. 47 
Tnoculation 1. 236 
1nſtin&, how it becomes a ſentiment li. 118 


Inſftruction given to children 1. 135 
Ought to be retarded as much as poſſible i. 145 
Ought to be without rivals or competitors ii. 49 

Inſtructions 


InflruAions of nature are ſlow, thoſe of men pre- 


mature ii. 123 
Inflruments, mechanical, the great number of them 
prejudicial to dexterity and ſagacity 1. 31 
Joiner's crork 11. 92 
Journey, the difficulty of it conſiſts in the diſtance of 
its termination iv. 226 


To judge, differs from feeling, and in what ii. 251 
elongs only to an active or intelligent being 261d. 
Judgements active and paſſive 11. 101 
Diſtinction iv. 34 
In what manner we learn to judge properly ii. 10 
1 nouriſhing, ought to be extracted from ſolid 


8 i. 

Julius Camillus ii. Et. 
Jupiter challenged by Ajax ; ii. 219 
Juſtice, to what our firſt notion of it is owing 1. 149 
Juſtice, human, the principal thereof it. 168 
Juſtice and goodne/s ibid. 
Juvenal quoted ii. 91 

K. 
Kitchen, French 1. 288 
Kite 1. 316 
Knights of Malta, account of two iv. 238 
Knowledge, a choice ought to be made of ſubjects 
adapted to the human underſtanding 11, 


Well viewed in its ſeveral connexions and relations 


prevents our entertaining any prejudices for the 
talents we cultivate 11. 71 


L. 


Lats - 11. 246 
La Fontain, his fables improper for children 1. 187 


Lambercier, M. de 1. 247 
Langey, M. de iii. 114 
Language, natural 1. 72 
Languages, whether the ſtudy thereof be proper for 
children 1. 199 


Language, 
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IN D E X. 
Languages, why children are taught the dead one's by 


Way of preference i. 177 
A child never learns more than one 1. 178 
Law of politicks iv. 115 
Laws, what is wanting to them to render men free 
1. 118 

Favour the ſtrong againſt the weak ii. 171 
Law's of nature, in our enquiry after them we 5 
not take facts for reaſons 33 
Example taken from gravity - 2 


Leading -/frings have a bad effect on children i. 100 
Learned are wider from the truth than the ignorant 


ii. 103 
Leonidas iii. 47 
Leſſons ought to conſiſt more in action than in words 
1. 1 
Liberty, the chief of all bleſſings i. * 
Liberty well regulated, the only e of a good 
education | 1. 134 
Liberty, 1n what it conſiſts | . 277 
For what reaſon it was given us 278 
Conſequences of the good or ill uſe of it ili. 12 
Library, Emilius's ll. 50 


Life, a governour looking after an uſeleſs one, loſes 
that time which he had deſigned to ſpend in en- 


hancing its value i. 43 

At what time that of the individual properly com- 

menceth i. 101 

We ought to let children enjoy the pleaſure of it 

1. 102 

Old men regret the loſs of it more than young ones 

1. 110 

A hardy life increaſes the number of agreeable ſenſa- 

tions i. 232 

Human life, Its greateſt dangers are in the beginning 

i. 101 

Short! in many reſpeds 11. 114 
Particular lives preierable to hiſtory ii. 180 

Litbarge ii. 45 

To live, what is meant by it i. 15 


Locke 


IN D EB X. 
Locle (Mr.) is againſt giving phyſick to children i. 


47 
Examination of his maxim, that we muſt reaſon 


with them i. 128, 129, Ce. 
His manner of mg a Child generous i. 164 
He is for having children learn to read with dice 
i. 199 

Inconſiſteney of this authour in regard to their 
drinking 1. 228, 229 
What trade he is for having his gentleman. learn 
| ii. 8g 
Recommends the ſtudying the nature of fpirits be. 
fore that of bodies ii. 215 


Proved againſt him, that matter is incapable of 


thinkin ii. 273 

At what time he has done with his pupil iii. 162 
Lord, a great one, fallen to poverty ii. 75 
Lotophagi i. 3 
Love requires a return ii. 122, 123, Ec. 
Sees better than we ibid. 
Fixes our natural inclinations ibid. 
Paſſions with which it is attended ibide 


Lowe of ſelf, the ſource of all our paſſions ii, 117 
Always good and conformable to order ii. 118 


What ſort of paſſions ſpring from it il. 119 
Why it is never ſatisfied ii. 120 
What ſort of paſſions ariſe from it ibid. 
Becomes pride in great ſouls, vanity in little ones 

il. 12 
How it is transformed into a virtue M. 208 
Love, a very equitable ſentiment iv. 51 
its power over the inclinations of young people 
ll, 122 
Lucretia ii. 297 
Lydians, in what manner they diverted their hunger 
1. 299 

M. 


Machines, too many of them frighten boys, and divert 
their attention ii. 30 


Vor. IV. O Machines 


IND E X. 


Machines, we ſhould make them ourſelves 1, 30 
By aſſembling ſuch a number of them, we find no 
reſource within ourſelves ii. 31 
Magiſtrates, meaning of that word iv. 128 
bree intereſts eſſentially different in the perſon of 

the magiſtrate ibid. 
Malia, Knights of, account of two iv. 238 
Man, why he knows not how to die BE 
His breath is mortal to his own ſpecies i. 57 


Strong of himſelf, is made weak by ſociety i. 115 
Ought to be armed againſt unforeſeen accidents 

1. 256 
Ts the ſame in all ſtations ii. 75 
What renders him effentially good or bad ii. 120 
Ought to be grown up before he knows the female 


ſex ii. 162 
Ought not to be ſhown in maſquerade to a pupil 

: 11. 172 

| With what difficulty he thinks, and when once #4 
begins, his cogitation never ceaſes i. 213 

A man running from one fludy to another, to what com- 
" pared il. 19 
A man of the world is all diſguiſe ii. 156 


In what the natural filicity of man conſiſts ji. 34 
A man in a ſlate of nature, very different from a man 


in the ſtate of ſociety ii. 104, 213 
Man, what tank he occupies in the order of things 
| ii. 268 

Compoſed of two ſubſtances ii. 272, 283 
The manner of their being united, is incompre- 
henſible ii. 259, iii. 9 
His dignity ; ii. 269 
It furniſhes him with a new motive of gratitode 
ii. 270 

Authour of moral and phyſical evil ii. 280 
Why he is agreeable to a woman iii. 16g 
His dependence on woman, and in what iii. 168, 
180 

His politeneſs more officious than that of the wo- 
man 111. 209 
Natural judge of the woman's merit iii. 261 


Man, 
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INDE X. 
Man, deſigned by nature to be ſatisfied with one wo- 


man iv. 48 

The ſame in every age . iv. 49 

Mankind, why I mention them ſo late to my pupil 
ii. 

The unreaſonabletieſs of their complaints of the 


ſhortneſs of life iv. 1. 
Manners, how they may be reformed 1. 24 
How a child will be prevented from prying into 
thoſe of his governour i. 779 
Maß- 1. 18 
Marcel, a dancing-maſter at Paris i. 157 —ili. 119 
Marriage, its firſt inſtitution from nature 11. 242 
The moſt ſacred of all engagements ibid, 
Diſproportioned marriages, the cauſe thereof ili. 
280 


Happy marriages, on what they depend ii. 1 25 
Maſer, how to prevent children from being afraid of 


them | i. 63 
Maſter, governed by a child 1, 206 
Materialiſm, its abſurdity ii. 260 


Materialifts, their chimerical giſtinctions ii. 250 
Their reaſoning compared to that of a deaf perſon 


11. 27 
Matrimony, modern, ſketch of iv. 1 5 
Matter, its natural ſtate ii. N 
Is incapable of thinking 1293 
Maæims of behaviour, in regard to children i. 68 

Relating to pity 11. 141 
Meagre diet becomes 99 7 by the ſcaſoning i. 56 
Meaſures, new 1, 266 

Memory, children have no real memory L 175 
How the kind of _— which they have is cul- 
tivated i. 187 
Menallippus, a tragedy written by Euripides il. 222 
Meridinn, to trace IM N 20 
An adventure which 1 it ecidenet x af 


Metals, choſen as a mean term for exchange ii. 64 
Method of learning the ſciences with leſs facility 
would be uſeful ii. 31 


Midas 11. 96 


O 2 | Miik, 


* 
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Mili, whether it be indifferent to chooſe the mother's 


milk or that of a nurſe i. 22 

Is ſerons at firſt, and grows afterwards W 6975 

| . I 

Is a vegetable ſubſtance 1, * 
Curdles always in the ſtomach 1. 55 
Minds of ſenſibility never fond of publick pleaſures 
| Hl. 273 

Miſery of man renders him humane ii. 137 
Mifhonaries . Ui. 39 
Monarchy, what iv. 133 
Suſceptible of partition ibid. 
Example iv. 134 
Suitable to great kingdoms ibid. 
Money, why invented ii, 63 
Is only the means of compariſon ibid. 
Every thing may be uſed as money ibid. 
Why ſtamped Ui. 64 
Its uſe ibid. 
The moral effects of this invention cannot be ex- 
plained to children ii. 65 
Monkeys of Laban il, 217 
Montagne quoted i. 223, 235 —ii. 110, 180, 298 
Monteſguieu quoted iv. 116 
Moon, the clouds paſſing over it make it ſeem to 
move in a contrary direction ii. 102 
Moors, their character av. 236 


Morality, the manner of teaching it to children i. 


12 
The only moral leſſon ſuitable to children i. 167 
Morality and politicks ought not to be treated ſepa- 
rately | ii. 170 
The moral of fables examined 1. 194 
The moral of fables ought not to be expreſſed ii. 


[x e 
Morocco, what Montagne ſays of one of its kings i. 


* #39 
Motion is not eſſential to matter ii. 255 
Of two ſorts ibid. 


Whether that of animals be ſpontaneous ii. 256 
Proof of a firſt cauſe ii. 258, 261 
Motion, 
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Motion, it is by this we learn that there are bodies 
diſtin from ourſelves 1. 71 
Motte, La, quoted, and on what oecafion 111i. 134 
Muſcles of the face more flexible in a child, than in a 
grown perſon i. 73 
Muficky the way to learn it by the touch i. 254 
May be made of-uſe to converſe with a deaf perſon 


ibid. 

Of the manner of teaching it to children 1. * 
c. 

Myfteries ii. 220 


N. 


Nations, each have their particular character iv. 100 
In what manner national characteriſticks wear off 
iv. 103, 104 


Nativity of man happens twice ii. 114, 116 
Nature, different paths by which we deviate from 
her, ſo early as our infancy 1. 26 


She trains up children to conſtant exerciſe i. 2 
How man deviates from her by means of his paſ- 


Hons ii. 117 
Her inſtructions late and flow ii. 123 
Her progreſs in diſplaying the power of the fex 
ii. 134 
The nature of man 1.8 
The Divine nature ii. 218 
Newton ii. 258 
Nieuwenheit ii. 265 
Night, the cauſe of its ſtriking us with terrour 1. 242 
The remedy againſt this fright 1, 246 
A nocturnal exploit of the authour in his infancy 
1. 247 
N:i/e of fire-arms 1...69 
Notions, moral, their progreſs in my pupil 11. 6 
Nu je, the real one i. 5 
The beſt, who is agreeable to the man-midwife 
1. 51 
Choice of one 122. 


Should not change her manner of living ji. 53 
O 3 Nurſes, 


IN D E X. 


Nurſes, how treated, and why 23 
The reaſon of their being "fo attached to the Cul- 


tom of ſwaddling clothes i. 61 
_—_ in the art of diverting children from ſqual- 

ing 1. 8 
A precaution which they neglect 15 
They make uſe of too many ſuperfluous words to 
RO 1, 86 

O. 

©4;:4ions againſt indulging children with liberty i. 
103 
Againſt a late education 1. 141 
Againſt the inactive method of teaching nothing 
to children i. 200 


Againſt my manner of employing children i. 222 
Againſt the early exerciſe of a body, not 825 ar- 
rived at its full growth i. 
Againſt the practice of training a child to judge: fre 
himſelf 55 
Againſt the choice of objects which the cm 
| propoſes to a youth I, 151 
Objeas, choice of thoſe we ought to ſhow to Fes 
1. 67, C8 
Of our firſt obſervations, ag ſoon as our thoughts 
begin to be diverted from ourſelves 11, 8 
O/5e#s purely pbyſical, the only ones capable of en- 
gaging the attention of children 11, 100 
Objets, intell:ual, are not adapted to the capacity 
of youth 11. 173 
Olſerwation o manners, inconveniency of e 4 
youth to indulge himſelf too much in it id, 
Ola mn diſagreeable to children i 38 
Love to have every thing quiet about them 15 78 
Opinion, what we are to do to reign by it 81 
To prevent a pupil from being ſwayed by opinion, 
he muſt not be governed by authority 11, 109 
ERablithes its throne on the paiſions of mankind 
ii. 122 
Order to be obſerved in ſtudies ii. 20 
| Mira 


e 


Moral order, how a man enters into it ii. 168 
Social order, the time for exhibiting a view of 1t to 


a young man | ii. 170 
Source of all its contradictions ibid. 
Raſhnefs in truſting to it ii. 76 

Organs of ſecret pleaſure and diſagreeable neceſſity, 
why placed ſo near each other ii. 128 
Orpheus 11}. 13 
Oi taman family, ancient cuſtom of thoſe princes — | 
9 
Ovid quoted iii. 248 
P. 
Paganiſm, its abominable deities ii. 297 
Pain, man ought to accuſtom himſelf to it i. 99, 
122 
How it loſes its ſharpneſs in regard to children i. 
23+ 
Palaces, their uſeleflneſs iii. 143 
Their inconveniencies ibid. 
Palaces of ice in Ruſſia iii. 140 
Pantaloon, how he comes to be diſagreeable ii. 198 
Paracel/us ii. 26g 
Parallel between my pupil and your's, upon their firſt 
appearing in publick il, 151 
Paris conſidered in regard to taſte 111. 131 
And under other relations 111. 161 
Pariſſan, how he comes to be ſtupid with ſo much 
underſtanding | iv. 98 
Paſſions, what natural to man i. 136 
The inftruments of our preſervation 11. 116 


Which of them is the ſource of all the ret ii. 117 
How man goes beyond nature by means of the 


paſſions ll. 118 
How they are directed to good or evil 11. 120 
The ſummary of human wiſdom conſiſts in the right 

uſe of them ii. 133 
Their progreſs requires that of knowledge to be 

accelerated Ul. 225 
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INDE X. 
The oft and tender Kalten; as well as thoſe of the iraſ- 


cible kind, are derived from ſelf. love ii. 120 
Inpetuous paſſions, the way to make children afraid of 
them ii. 146 
Growing paſſions, the way to reduce them to rule 
1. 132 


Paſſions, in what reſpe& good, in what bad iv. 84 


Peaſant, Sabiſi, his notion of regal power ii. 219 


Peaſants are not afraid of ſpiders 1, 68 
Their children articulate better than our's 1. 88 
Do not liſp ibid. 
Why more ſtupid than a ſavage 1. 202 

People, the common people have as much ſenſe and 
underſtanding as the better ſort ii. 147 

A corrupt people have neither vigour nor true courage 

ii. 162 


People of good morals, their peculiar qualities ii. 163 
The meaning of the word peep/e in a political ſenſe 


ii. 170 

Perſecution, what dogma it is owing to 11, a 
Perſpectiue, without its decepion we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
no ſuch thing as ſpace or diſtance 1. 258 
Peruvians, in what manner they treated their CR 
1. 61 

Peter the Great ii. 94 
Petronius quoted lie 55 


Petulance of children, what it is owing to i. 75, 134 
Philip, phyſician to Alexander the Great, his hiſtory 
1. 182 

Philoſophers, who are they ii. 245 
Cauſe of the diverſity of their ſentiments 1674. 
Are not intereſted in diſcovering the truth ji. 246 


Their only object ibid. 
Their whimſical ſyſtems 11. 266, iti. 1 
Philoſophy reduced to maxims, the reſult of experience 
11. 178 

Philo/op hy, modern, one of its moſt frequent miſtakes 
li, 123 

Experimental philoſophy requires ſimple inſtruments 
He 30 


Phy/icks, or natural philoſophy, its firſt leſſon, ji. 33 
* F : Phy/icks, 


IN D E KX. 


Phyficks, ſyſtem of, what good for ii. 32 
Pity, in what manner it acts upon the mind ji. 140 
It is a ſweet paſſion, and why ii. 137 
In what manner it is prevented from degenerating 
into weakneſs ii. 209 
Plan laid down by the authour i. 36, 37 
Plato, his imaginary good man iii. 47 
His manner of travelling was on foot iv. 4 
Why he allotted the ſame exerciſes to women as to 
men in his republick iii. 175 
Plutarch 11. 282 
Poiſon, what idea children have of it 1. 184 
Politeneſs, in what true politeneſs conſiſts iii. 122 
Paſſages from Monſ. Duclos relating to this ay 
ibid. 

Polygamy iv. 49 
Poor man has no need of education i. 40 
Poul Serrho, what it ſignifies among the Mahome- 
tans 8 iii. 61 
Power of the ſex, in what manner children forward 
it 11. 134 
Meaning of this word in politicks iii. 104 
Power ſuperfluous, in man, the cauſe of his miſery 
1. 108 


Precepror, Emilias's, is become a confident of his 
Pupil and of Sophia, and a mediator of their 


courtſhip iv. 3 
Glories in this employment, and mentions all its 
agreeable circumſtances ibid. 


Travels with Emilius; brings htm back to Sophia; 
has the pleaſure of ſeeing them married, and 
ſpends the remainder of his days with them, 

See Emilius and Sophia. | 
Preceptors, their miſtaken behaviour towards their 


upils, upon their coming to maturity iv. 
Prejudice — a ——. trade; how I — 
milius to overcome it. ji. 87 
Prejudices, to grow proud of conquering them, is 
ſubmitting to them ii. 95 
Do not change the natural relations iii. 245 


Os Preſent 


BRN 


Pr:/ent time ought not to be ſacrificed to futurity in 
the matter of education 1. 101 
Pride, ſource of the greateſt evils iv. 86 
Principles of things, why ſuch nations as acknowledg- 
ed two, reckoned the bad inferior to the good i. 77 


Profeſſion of faith of a Savoyard curate ii. 240 
Progre/s of Emilius at twelve years old 1. 305, 
306, Te 

At fifteen ii. 110, Ec. 
Property, ſpecimen of the manner of inſtilling the 
firſt notion of it into a child 1. 150 
Providence, confidered in relation to the liberty of 
man il. 278, 280 
In what manner juſtified ii. 281 
And in what teſpect 11. 282 
Puniſpment, ought to be unknown to children 1. 135, 
137 


Puberty, changes in individuals according to conſtitu- 
tion, and in men accnrding to climates ji. 12 
May be accelerated, or retarded, by moral cauſes ib:4. 
Always more forward among civiiized nations, and 
in towns li. 124 
Pupil, an imaginary one formed by the authour 1. 36 
luconveniency in his pafling through different 
hands ; i. 53 
Advantagein his learuing nothing till he is twelve 
years old i. 138 
In what manner he may be rendered capable of 
perception, memory, and reaſoning i. 201 
Ought to be inſtrutted only by experience 205 
The inconveniency of his inſtruction is not ſo 
much in his not underſtanding, but in thinking 


that he underſtands ii. 6, 44 
In viſiting the ſhops of artificers, he ought to ſer 
his hend to work ills 54 
Utility of his employing himſelf in the manual 
arts 11. 79 
A proper trade for him, if he has a taſte for the 
ſpeculative ſciences it. 94 
How I manage to prevent mine from being as lazy 
as a ſavage | ii. 98 


Pupil, 
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Pupil, upon ceaſing to be a child, he ought to be ſenſible 
of the ſuperior knowledge of his tutor ii. 195 
Difference Eee your pupil and mine ii. 211 
Pupils, what exerciſe they are taught, while that of 
ſwimming is neglected i. 237 
Pyrrhus, Emilius's judgement on that prince's lite 
11. 185 


Pythagoras, his compariſon of a view of the world 
ii. 172 


Q. 


Queſtion, by which one gets rid of the impertinent 


interrogations of children ii. 37 
Advantages thereof ibit, 
A puzzling queſtion and anſwer to it ii. 129 


Quintilian quoted 1. 200 
Quiæcta, Den, or knights errant wut. 203,—u 245; 


R. 


Raymund Lulli, what his art was good for iv. 99 


Reading, manner of teaching children to read i. 
198, Tee 


Reaſon, a check to force 1. 31 
In what manner children conceive a diſtaſte againſt 

it 1. 139 
Reaſon, ſenſitive 1. 221 
i. 222 


Its inſtruments 
Reaſons, importance of giving none to children, who 


are incapable of underſtanding any i. 129 
Reaſoning, that of children | i. 130 
As ſoon as the mind has begun to form ideas, every 
Judgement then is reaſoning. ii. 108; 
Refrattion | I& 10% 
Refu/als, not to be laviſh of them, and never to recal 
them 8 A 120 
Regimen, Pythagorean i. 56, 293, 
Regimen, vegetable, proper for nurſes. 1 54 
Regulus Hi. 2 


OG | Relations 
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IN D B X. 
Relations ſocial, how they ought to be ſhown to chil- 


dren ii. 54 
Religion, choice of one for Emilius ii. 227 
Ought not to be taught as an object of melancholy 
and reſtraint 111. 212 

Its efficacy in hindering evil, and promoting good, 
iii. 60 

Three principal ones in Europe : ii 35 
Remorſe 11, 296 
Repaſt rural, compared to a grand entertainment 
11. 68 

Reprimand which the authour received from a juggler 
in Emilius's preſence H. 26 
Republick (Plato's) is not a political treatiſe i. 10 
What i It is ibid. 

n what manner children were educated therein 

1. 1 

Rich man, the education of his ſtate is not proper fon 
him 1, 40 
Reduced to poverty 11. 76 
Rich people deceived in every thing i. 50 
What they generally are 111. 138 
What they ought to do, in order to enjoy their 
riches iii. 140 
Always reſtleſs ibid. 
Who is the real rich man iii. 143 
Nobert, the gardener. His dialogue with the authour 
and his pupil 1. 7 Sc. 
Robinſon Cruſoe $1 
Romans, illuſtrious, how they ſpent their ok i, 

| 20 

Their attention to the language of figns iii. 33 
Rome, her reſpe& for the women Mi. 243 
Saved by a baniſhed citizen lll. 244 

Made free by a woman ibid, 
Remulus muſt have had an affection for the wolf by 
whom he was ſuckled lll, 118 
Ruſſia, palaces of ice there ii. 140 


4 Saint 
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Saint Pierre, Abbe de, quoted iv. 140 
Salentum (a ſecond) an obje& of Emilius's enquiries 
iv. 137 
Samſon mM. 171 
Sardanapalus, his epitaph ill. 133 
Savages, their infancy ii. 66 
Their youth ibid. 
Why more cunning than peaſants 1. 202 
According to the phyſicians, they ought to be laid 
up with the rheumatiſm i. 229 
Why cruel 1. 29 
Of all people the leaſt curious, and the leaſt uneaſy 
11. 156 


Sawoyard Curate's profeſſion of faith 


ii. 240 
Scepticks, their misfortune 


ii. 2 
Senſations and ſentiments are differently expreſſed 
i. 

Diſtinguiſhed from ideas ii. — 
The way to have two contradictory ones at the 
ſame time, in regard to the ſame body ibid, 
How each of them may become an idea in regard 
to us H. 105 


The /en/ations of pleaſure and pain precede the re- 
preſentative ones i. 70 


The /en/ation of one's exiſtence, a doubt concern. 
ing its nature ii. 250 
The internal ſenſation relative to the viſible order 
of the univerſe ü. 263, 291 
Natural ſenſations, of two ſorts iii. 1 
Prior to our underſtandin 


ill. 2 

Sen/ations different from their cauſe or their object 
ii. 250 

How diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſitive being ii. = 


Senſes, which of them ſhows itſelf the lateſt in chil- 


1. 70 
1. 230 
. 10g 


i. 302 
Senſibilicy 


dren 
Of the art of exerciſing them 
Two methods of verifying their relations ii 
Common ſen/e, what is meant by it 


— —— — — 


IN D E KX. 


Senfibility, how it is ſtifled, or prevented from grow- 


ing 11. 138 
How it riſes ibid. 
To what that of young people is at firſt confined 
ii. 16 
Ougnt to ſerve as a check to reſtrain them ii. 185 
Sentiments, gradation in thoſe of a child ii. 119 
What is the firſt ſentiment of which a youth care. 
fully educated is ſuſceptible A. 155 
Sexes, idle diſpute about their preference or equality 
111. 16 
In what reſpects equal ibid. 
In what they admit not of a compariſon ibid. 
In their anion they differently concur in the ſame 
object ibid. 
From this union ariſe the ſofteſt laws of love 
iii. 170 
Their relative duties ought not to be equally rigid 
iii. 171 
Whatever diſtinguiſhes the ſex ought to be re- 
ſpected i, 177 
In what reſpect their ſocial union is admirable 
111. 211 
Shore, why to thoſe who put off to ſea, it ſeems to 
move | li. 102 
Shuttle-cock, a woman's play 1. 275 
Sight, the exerciſe of this ſenſe i. 258 
What renders its deciſions precarious I. 259 


In what manner running aſliſts the ſight ji. 265 
Sign, not to be ſubſtituted in the place of the 
thing fignified, but when it is impoſſible to ſhow it 


1. 15 

Signs, energy of their language ii. 292 
Relative toeducation ii. 293 
Sir I muſt live; re flexion on that expreſſion, and on 
the anſwer ll. 74 


Situations, in which the natural wants of man, and 
the means of providing for them, are repreſented 
in a manner obvious to the capacity of a child 

| ii. 50 

Sketch of modern matrimony iv. 185 

Sleep 


IN D E X. 

Sleep of children i. 230 
The way to regulate its duration 1. 231 
Small pox | 1, 236- 
Smell, reflexion on this ſenſe i. 299, 300 
Society has weakened man 1. 115 
Cannot ſubſiſt without exchange of * 

5 ii. 63 

Whence it follows, that every ſociety has for its 
firſt law ſome conventional equality ibid. 
Application of this principle to commerce and the 
arts 11 64 
Socrates iii. 48 
Solon, an nnjuſt act of that legiſlator iv. 124 
Sophia, the intended ſpouſe of Emilius 111. 162 
Her character N ii. 249 
Is fond of dreſs, and underſtands it iii. 25 1 
Her natural abilities ii. 252 
Her acquired abilities ibid, Oc. 
Her domeſtick applications iii. 253 


Underſtands houte-keeping in all its branches 7674. 
Extremely nice in regard to cleanlineſs wi. 254 
Owes this defect to her mother's inſtructions 774. 


Vet ſhe avoids an overſtrained delicacy ibid; 
Qualities of her mind iii. 256 
Sketch of her character zbid, Cc. 


Is not without religion, and of what ſort iii. 258 
Is in love with virtue, and from what motive 76:4. 
Acquainted with the duties and prerogatives, both 

of her {ex and our's iii. 260 
Is but little acquainted with the world iii. 261 
Supplies that want by a peculiar politeneſs ibid. 
Behaves with filence and reſpect in company iii. 


262 

She aſſumes a different but modeſt carriage with 
young people of her own age iii. 263 
Her manner of anſwering the whining ſpeeches of 
fops iii. 264 
She is pleaſed with ſincere praiſe, and with homage 
founded on eſteem ibid. 
Her father's ſpeech to her upon intimating his in- 
tention of marrying her | iii. 265 


Sophia, 


IND E x. 


Sophia, the former ſtate of her father and mother iii. 


26060 
Their preſent fituation ibid, 
Happy in their poverty ibid. 
Is left to her own choice in regard to a huſband 
iii. 26 
| Is ſuppoſed to be of a very warm conſtitution fi. 
| : 270 
Sent to town, and why iii. 272 
Returns to her parents | iii. 273 
Her health is impaired iii. 274 
The rival of Eucharis | lll. 277 
Sees Emilius and his governour, who happened to 
take up their lodging at her father's iv. 8 
Imagines ſhe beholds Telemachus in Emilius 
iv. 9 
Pays a favourable attention to him iv. 25 
Openly aſſumes the authority of a miſtreſs iv. 35 
Receives leſſons from her lover, in different arts 
and ſciences iv. 38 
Is indebted to her lover for the prize at running 
iv. 65 
Accompanied by her mother, ſhe goes and ſees 
him work iv. 66 
Accepts him for her huſband, and on what occa- 
fion iv. 75 
Prepared for a ſeparation of two years iv. 95 
Her behaviour at his departure iv. 96 
Emilius upon his return marries her Iv. 156 
Becomes pregnant iv. 168 
Is mother of two children iv. 179 


Loſes her father, mother, and daughter iv. 180 
Accompanies a female friend to the capital iv. 181 


Loſes her taſte for retirement iv. 184 
Becomes indifferent to her huſband iv. 185 

Confeſſes her infidelity iv. 190 

Vifits her huſband ſecretly iv. 218 

Sovereign, ſigni fication of this word in pohticks 8 
12 

Soul of man, its immateriality proved ii, 283 


I cannot imagine ſuch a being can periſh ii. 284 
Spaniards, 


IN D EX. 


Spaniards, their manner of travelling iv. 102 
Sparta, the reſpect that republick had for women 
iii. 243 


Spartans, brought up unlucky boys, yet were not 

the more ſtupid when they came of age i. 206 
Sphere, armillary, an ill contrived machine it. 16 
Spiders, what kind of children are afraid of them 


i. 68 
Spirit, how this word is underſtood by the vulgar 
and children ii. 216 
Its original meaning ibid, 
Spirits of a child ought to be exhaled at firſt, and 
afterwards retained and compreſſed 1. 171 
Spontaneity is not applicable to unorganized 2 
ii. 256 
Squinting, way to prevent a child from having this 
| efect 1. 6 
State of nature, in leaving it, we compel our fellow- 
creatures to leave it alſo ii. 
What occupation comes neareſt the ſtate of nature 
ii. 79 
State of nature, and civil policy, what is neceſſary to 
re-unite the advantages of both 1. 117 
Staticks, the firſt leſſon in that ſcience ii. 30 
Stcicks, one of their whimſical paradoxes 11. 292 
Studies, whether they are to be performed only by 
the eye 1. 180 


Whether there are any proper for children 1. 185 
Studies, ſpeculative, too much encouraged in the time 


of life fitteſt for action Il. 201 
Stupidity of a child always kept under his mother's 
win 1. 34 
How ſhould repreſent the moſt deplorable ſtu. 
pidity 11. 220 
Sun, deſcription of its riſing ii. 10 
Sul jects, relative to the ſocial compact; meaning of 
this word in politicks iv. 129 
Subſtance, animal in putrefaction ſwarms with worms 
L 
Subſtances, how many there are ii. 116 
Suctonius, quoted 1. 31 
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Furpriſes, in the night i. 251 
Swwaddling clothes | i. 17, 60, 81 
Swimming, what exerciſe is preferred to it, in the 
education of a fine gentleman 1. 237 
What renders it dangeraus 1, 238 
Synthetick method | ii. 16 
"I's 

Tacitus, at what time of life this authour is proper 
to be read ii. 178 
Quoted iv. 103 
Talents, natural, how eafily we may be miſtaken in 
judging of them ii. 87 
Example ii. 88 


The good effect of talents or abilities iii. 207 
Which holds the firſt rank in the art of pong 


ibid. 

The agreeable talents or accompliſhments, reduced 
to an art iii. 205 

T arquin iii. 82 
Taſte, remarks on this ſenſe „ 
Natural taſtes are the moſt ſimple ibid. 
And the moſt general i. 287 
Taſte, conſiderations on taſte iii. 126 
Where it ought to be ſtudied iii. 131 
That of the ancients very different from that of 
the moderns iii. 132 


Taſtes, firong, naturally diſagreeable to us 1, 287 


Inconveniency in accuſtoming ourſelves to them 


1. 288 

Tailors, unknown to the ancients ii. 90 
Teeth, a way to forward the cutting of them i. 84 
Telemachus 111. 290 
Tennis, an exerciſe for boys 1. 275 
Terrafſon, the Abbe, oppoſed, and on what account 
ill, 134 

Thales, in what manner he travelled iv. 4 
Theatre, what we learn there 111. 135 
What the ſtudy of the ſtage leads to ibid. 


Themiſlocles, 


1K 5 B XL 
Themiftccles, in what manner his ſon ruled all Greece 


1. 114 

Theodolite 11. 31 

T hermopyle, inſcription found there iii. 133 

Theſtius, his fifty daughters mentioned, and on what 

occaſion 111. 170 

T hraſybulus iii. 82 

T hucyd4ides, the beſt model for hiſtorians 1. 178 
Thunder, children are feldom afraid of it " 

Time, it is much worſe to Joſe it, by making an ill 

- uſe of it,” than by ſitting fill 1. 773 


Toilette, what the abuſe of it is owing to 111. 200 
Tools, or inſtruments, the more ingenious they are, 
the more our organs become rude and imperfect 


| ii. 31 

Tongue, French (ſee Language) iii. 86 

Touch, the improvement of this ſenſe i. 240 
Its judgements limited and certain 1, 253 


How it is capable of ſupplying the Gght i. 241 
And the hearing | 1. 254 
Without it, we ſhould never have an idea of ex- 


tenſion i. 266 
T owns, populous, are the graves of the human "_ 
i. 5 
Why the different races degenerate there ii. 125 
Large ones exhauſt a ſtate iv. 141 
Trade, why Jam willing that Emilius ſhould learn 
one ii. 85 
Trades, reaſon of their difference li. 73 


Travelling, queſtion relative to that ſubjet iv. 97 
The manner of propoſing the queſtion differently 26. 
Another manner iv. 99 
Why ſome people improve leſs by it, than by 

reading | iv. 100 
It is undertaken with ſome particular deſign iv. 107 
It is adapted to very few iv. 108 
What renders it uſeleſs to young people ibid, 
Conſidered as a part of education, ought to be 


under particular rules iv. 10g 
Why they ought to make but ſhort ſtay in great 
towns iv. 138 


Treaſure 


IN PDP E X. 


Treafare of St. Mark at Venice, what it wants i. 223 
Truth, when we can without riſk infiſt on a child's 


telling it i. 218 
Turenne, Marſhal, a ſpecimen of his good nature ii, 

18 
And of his weakneſs ibid, 

V. 
Valerius Maximus quoted Wy 

Vanity, diſagreeable conſequences of the firſt emo- 
tions of this paſſion in Emilius ii. 28 
Varro quoted 1. 14 
Venice, why that government is adored by che peo- 
ple | iii. 81 
Vice, there is not one in the human heart, but you 
may tell in what manner it entered 1. 136 

The firſt ſtep is the only painful one iv. 20 

Violence uſed to women, very common in the Gree 
and Jewiſh antiquities iii. 169 
More rarely in our times, and why ibid, 


Virgil, the moſt beautiful verſe in that poet ii. 142 
Virginity, importance of preſerving it a long time 


1i. 12 

Directions in regard to it | ii. 128 
Virtue is not leſs favourable to the cauſe of love, than 
to the other privileges of nature iii. 244 
The only road to happineſs 111. 259 
Etymology of this word iv. 82 
What is the baſis of it ibid. 
What is meant by a virtuous man iv. 83 
Ulyſſes charmed with the ſinging of the Syrens iii. 92 
His companions debaſed by Circe iv. 70 


Underſtanding, or mind, has its particular form, ac- 
cording to which it ſhould be governed 1. 140 

Its charaQteriſtick 11. 100 
The underſtandings of your pupil and mine 11. 211 
Underſtanding, the proof and meaſure of its 3 
| 11. 6, 34 
Univerſe 


I N D E X. 


Univerſe, its harmony demonſtrates a ſupreme intel- 


ligence ii. 267 
Vocabulary of a child ought to be ſhort i. 95 
Voice, how many ſorts a man has 1. 280 
J 0 ci iii. "i 
Ve of the invention of money ii. 
Utility, meaning of this word in the minds of chil- 

dren | | ii. 

Why common boys are not ſtruck with this Ke pe 
| ii. 

An inſtance of the manner of making it intelligi- 

ble to them 11. 41, 42, 43 

W. 
Warnings neglected, whether it be proper to repeat 
them after the affair is over 11. 196 
Water, how a child ought to drink it 1. 229 
Weakneſ;, in what it conſiſts ii. 209 

What that of man is owing to ii. 1 

It is that which renders him ſociable ii. 136 
Weaning, time and manner of weaning children i. 84 
Mearineſi, what it is owing to ii. 156 
Wine, we are not naturally fond of it 1, 287 

Mixed with litharge is poiſon ii. 45 

Way to detect this adulteration ii. 46 

iv. 178 
Witty ſayings, the way to hit upon them i. 169 
Homan conſidered as an imperte& man 1. 11 
In many reſpects is no more than a great child ii. 
| 11 
Women, the earlieſt part of our education is owing $ 
them WY 
They no longer chooſe to be nurſes or mothers i. 


19, 21, 24 
What kind of addreſs they like in the men ii. 70 


Enquiry into the relations and differences between 


their ſex and ours lll. 163 
In what reſpects they are men ibid. 
Their deſtination iii. 165 


Women, 


TN DEX 


Nomen, their arms to conquer man ii. 165 
Glory in their weakneſs 11. 169 
Act as ſuch all their lives iii. 171 
What is neceſſary for the performing of their _ 

ibid, 
'The infidelity of married women more criminal 
than that of men iii. 172 
Ought to reckon the preſerving of appearances one 
of their duties Ul. 173 
More proiifick in the country than in great towns, 
and why | - ibid. 
Their education ought to be contrary to that of 
man, and in what reſpect iii. 176 
And relative to man ibid, 
Their dependence on man, and in what 1it. 180 
How-they deviate from their ſtate Hi. 181 
Their moſt important quality iii. 194 
Their real reſources iii. 197 
Their politeneſs iii. 209 
Their peculiar talent is addreſs, and not E ran 
. 17 
Are not formed for an enquiry into abſtract and 
ſpeculative truths Ui, 233 
They have an excellent taſte in natural things in, 
2 
Their underſtanding ſooner arrives at perfeQion 
than that of men iii. 260 
Are the natural Judges of the merit of our ſex iii. 
261 
Cauſe of the principal revolutions in the Roman 
republick | iii. 244 
Mere pretenders in learning iii. 287 


I emen void f modeſty, more deceitful than the reſt 


iii. 231 


Y owng women. See Young. 
Mords, a child ought to learn none, but ſuch | as he 


underſtands i. 93 
Difficulty of giving them always the ſame meaning 
i. 176 
The only ching we teach children 1.77 
World, 


INDE X. 
World, little danger from it to a girl properly edu- 


cated 111. 240 
Writings, ſacred, or ſcripture, their majeſty iii, 46 
X. 

Xenophon quoted i. 38 
Lencphon iii. 133 
Y. 

Young people, debauched betimes, are obdurate and 

cruel li. 135 
Character of thoſe who have long preſerved their 
innocence ibid. 
Why they ſometimes appear inſenſible, though 
they are not ſo i. 150 
Inconveniency in making them too great obſervers 
11. 110 
Young man, objects which ought to be exhibited to 
his view at a certain age 11. 32, 140 
Example ii 160 
Ought to entertain a good opinion of thoſe he 
lives with 11. 172 
Ought to eſteem each individual, but to deſpiſe the 
multitude I. 173 
Young women, their arts to avoid nurſing their chil- 
dren 1. BY 
Youth, ſigns of its approach ii. 


134 
May be forwarded or retarded by education ibid. 
Z. 


Zeno iii. 82 
Ze nocratet ii. 297 


9 
Zurich, in what manner the counſellors of that city 
are admitted il. 97 


FINIS. 


